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May it please Your Excellency, 

We, the undersigned Commissioners, appointed to inquire and report with a view 
to determining how far, and in what form, manual and practical instruction should be 
included in the Educational System of the Primary Schools under the Board of 
National Education in Ireland, again availing ourselves of Your Excellency’s permission 
to report our proceedings from time to time, desire to submit to Your Excellency the 
minutes of the evidence taken by us between April 29 and July 31, 1897. 

Since our last Report, the Commission visited Sweden, and the Special Report on 
that visit will be found in an Appendix. 

We have the honour to be, 

Your Excellency’s faithful Servants, 

BELMORE. 
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Chief Secretary’s Office, 

Dublin Castle, 

6th August , 1897. 


Sir, 

I am directed by the Lord Lieutenant to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 2nd instant, enclosing six copies of the Third Report of the Commission on 
Manual and Practical Instruction ; and I am to acquaint you, for the information of 
the Commissioners, that the Report was presented to Parliament on the 4th instant. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

D. HARREL. 


The Secretary, 

Manual and Practical Instruction Commission, 
120, Lower Baggot Street. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 

Dublin. 

TWENTY-SECOND PUBLIC SITTING. — THURSDAY, APRIL 29th, IS97, 

AT 11 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

At the Antient Concert Rooms, Dublin. 

Present:— T he Right Hon. the Earl of Belmore, g.c.m.g., in the Chair; His Grace the 
Most Rev. William J. Walsh, d.d. ; The Right Hon. C. T. Redington, m.a.; Rev. Henry 
Evans, d.d.; Rev. Hamilton Wilson, d.d.; Professor G. F. Fitzgerald, f.t.c.d. : 

Stanley Harrington, Esq., b.a. ; and W. R. J. Molloy, Esq. ; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., sla., Secretary. 


Mr. Arthur Allsebrook, b.sc., Assistant to the Professor of Agriculture, Yorkshire College, Air. Arthur 

Leeds, examined. AlLebrouk. 


10186. Chairman. — I believe you area Bachelor of 
Science of Edinburgh ? — Yes, my lord. 

10487. Assistant to the professor of agriculture, and 
acting manager of the demonstration plots at the York- 
shire College, Leeds ; and that you were formerly 
organiser of technical instruction in agriculture, and 
teacher of agriculture for the trustees of the Limerick 
endowment for technical education ! — Yes. 

10488. Wliat is the scheme of the trustees of the 
Limerick endowment ?- — In the first place, education 
in the primary schools by means of classes, field 
demonstrations, and garden plots. In the second 
place, lectures to schoolmasters and their assistants ; 
uud thirdly, lectures to adults. That at present 
comprises the whole of the scheme, though it is hoped 
it might be extended in other ways usefully. 

10489. Can you give us any practical suggestions, 
based mainly on your experience of the scheme l— 
Mes, my lord. But I should prefer, if it is agree- 
able to you, to go through the scheme first in detail. 
In the first place, the education in the primary 
schools was considered to be the most important 
thing, and it was the idea of the trustees to begin at 
the very beginning with the school children, who 
would themselves in after life become farmers, and 
with that object they appointed me to conduct 
classes in the schools for these children. Since then 
lias arisen the question whether the teacher himself 
could conduct these classes. Lord hi onteagle asked 
me to give my opinion to him privately on this 
matter. Now, in most cases, I have found that 
teachers were incapable of conducting the classes 
in such a way as to be of real practical use to the 
children. It was a matter of rote work, just taken 
from the text-book, and crammed up for the pur- 
pose of passing the results examination, of which I 
should like to say more further oil. But it has struck 
me in connection with the work, that it would be 
almost impossible for a system of travelling in- 
structor to do the work, because the area to be 
covered is so large, and the number of schools each 
man can take so small. If agricultural education is 
to be given in the schools, the teachers themselves 
should, I think, do the actual work of teaching, but 
for that, I think that they need much better instruc- 
tion themselves to start with. At present agriculture 
m taught very much as geography, or any lesson 
of that sort is taught, perhaps much less intelli- 
gently. It is just taught as a matter of rote. The 
children are taught in the vast majority of cases 


just to get it off the book, and to be able to spin 
off the words of the book when the inspector comes 
round. The next point is the scope of the teaching 
of the children. I think the elements of chemistry, 
botany anil geology, which would be most useful to 
the children in after life, should certainly be intro- 
duced. They are obliged to come in, in any work 
connected with agriculture, and , as I shall point out 
further on, in very many cases, the best boys iu the 
school do not go to farm work ; they go to the Civil 
Service, and those who go to farm work benefit very 
little from their training in scientific agriculture as 
now given in the schools. If instead of this they 
learnt thoroughly a certain amount of botany and 
chemistry and geology, to know the soil and stones, 
and also some zoology, and the internal structure 
of animals, it would profit them in whatever 
calling they might afterwards take u p. But looking to 
the fact that so many of them will not be farmers, 
or take any part in farming whatever, it is a mere 
waste of time and labour in many cases to teach 
them agriculture. 

10490. Would you suggest that only those children 
should be taught agriculture, who were likely to be 
farmers afterwards f — I myself rather think it would 
be better not to teach agriculture at all in the schools, 
and if agriculture is to be taught it should be taught 
iu higher grade schools specially established for the 
purpose, on the lines suggested by the Recess Com- 
mittee. Farmers’ sons and others who are going to 
be farmers should be able to go to such schools with 
the distinct view of learning sound practical agricul- 
ture to fit them for their work in life. 

10491. Then you would discourage the idea of 
school plots 1 — No ; I think that those might be ex- 
ceedingly useful in other cases, because the Irish 
people, at any rate in the district in which I was 
working, know so little of gardening, and they 
might with great advantage learn to raise vegetables 
and things of diet sort for their own use. Lord 
Monteagle asked rue whether a text-book should be 
used if agriculture is to be taught in the schools. 
Of course a text-book is most necessary, but I do 
want very strongly to point out that it must not be 
abused, as it has been, and is being at the present 
day. This abuse is due to the syRtem of inspection, ' 
and I have been forced to the conclusion that the 
system of education in Ireland is radically wrong in 
that respect. Children are not taught to learn or to 
think. They are simply taught to remember, and 
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the consequence is that the Irish peasants, when you 
employ them to do any sort of work — and I have had 
experience of them in farm work in England — do not 
use their heads at all. They are simply machines, 
and not very effective machines very often, simply 
from the fact that they have to be shown how to do 
their work over and over again. A boy in his class 
is asked a question, aiul he casts his eyes around and 
tries to remember the words of the book, but does 
not think. This I have noticed at school inspections 
which I have attended, and in my own class, and it 
is a matter to me of painful surprise. The children 
simply try to remember the words of the hook ; they 
have no power of reasoning. I have had myself 
striking cases. I have tried to get from them time 
after time a description in their own language of 
things they must have seeu. “ Have you ever seen 
so and so 1 ” — “ Yes ; we have." " Could you take hold 
of it ” 1 — “ I could." 11 Well, tell me what it is like 1 ” 
and they cannot do it ; they have not got words of then- 
own ; the only words they can give me are the words 
of the book. I heard a very striking instance of that 
the other day referring to the same thing, just show- 
ing that actual teaching is discouraged, and that it is 
merely the rote work the inspectors want. An inspec- 
ti >r was conducting an examination one day, and he was 
asking for the names of the potatoes that were com- 
monly grown — a list of the potatoes — and the hoys 
among other things gave the. names of some potatoes 
that had been brought into the district from England. 
The teacher, a wise man I think, had tried to interest 
the boys in these, and had told them the names of 
them, and had given them some particulars, and in 
the list ahoy was giving the examiner, eame the names 
of these potatoes that had been just introduced. The 
examiner looked puzzled, and the schoolmaster, who 
was listening, interposed and explained to him why 
it was that these came among the others. “ Oh," said 
the examiner, “ you must not teach anything that is 
not in the book, because I should not know whether the 
answer was wrong, and I should give the boy a fail." 
Another thing is that the inspectors themselves arc 
very apt to make mistakes in subjects of which they 
have not a thorough knowledge, particularly in agri- 
culture. I have myself heard examiners ask boys 
questions which the boys have answered rightly, and 
the examiners have been failing " them for it. The 
boys were answering right, and the examiner thought 
it was wrong. This is to me one of the outstanding 
mistakes of the school system. It seems to me a 
great pity that the boys should he taught not to 
think, but to remember, and of course it is due alto- 
gether to this system of rote work and the inspection. 
Another point that the trustees wished to bring out 
was that of practical examples and experiments and 
specimens and things of that sort. I think they are 
most important in schools. A boy is much more 
likely to remember a thing he Ls actually shown and 
has handled, than things merely stuffed into his head. 
A very able school teacher said to lue within the last 
few days that he considers it would be exceedingly well 
to establish in every school the nucleus of a small 
museum, and that the teachers themselves should be 
encouraged to make local collections. He has him- 
self done this, and finds the boys take the keenest 
interest in this work. He explained to them about 
the Irish elk, about its being extinct, and the little 
chaps went around and ferretled about in the sand 
pits, and brought him from the bogs and places about 
bits of the elk and many other interesting specimens. 

10492., Who was this 1 — The schoolmaster at New- 
castle West. Then the Lord Bishop of Limerick, whom 
I saw yesterday, told me that in his experience in 
teaching boys botany, instead of teaching them 
from a book, he got them to bring in flowers day 
by day : they soon became most keenly interested in 
it, and before long there was not a wjld flower in the 
neighbourhood for miles around that those boys did nob 
know, and if any of them found a new flower they were 
as pleased as they could be, and in consequence they 


reaped a lot of very useful knowledge that will scree 
them well in after life. Another point that might be 
of use to you, presuming that agricultural education 
is being continued in the schools, is the frequenev of 
the classes. The district that was given to me had 
eight schools of which two could be visited a dav. 1 
gave them classes once a week, and I found that 
certainly was not enough for a travelling instructor or 
anybody to give to children. They did not remember 
from week to week what I had been talking to them 
about before, and that is a pity, because the instruc- 
tion had become lost : this points to the necessitv of 
the teacher giving the lessons himself. 

10493. How often would you suggest that classes 
should be held 1 — If classes are held everyday or t-verv 
other day I think half an hour *a day would be enou'di. 
They should be held at least every other day or at 
least twice a week as a minimum. 

10494. You think that the instruction should be 
given by the teacher? — After the teacher has himself 
learned to give proper instruction in agriculture I 
think it would be most necessary that ho should, 
because the appointment of a wanderlelircr would 
necessitate such au enormous body of men to provide 
adequately for the schools of the country. 

10493. Then would you suggest that the teachers 
should acquire not merely knowledge of agriculture 
out of books but that they should have a practical 
course of agriculture ? — Certainly, some practical 
training. 

10496. And that the National Board should be 
satisfied that they really understood agriculture 
practically before they were allowed to teach it 1— 
Yes ; certainly. Another point is the size of the dis- 
trict that a wanderlehrer can undertake. No school 
should be further than five miles from the centre 
where he is residing. I, myself, was stationed at New- 
castle West, taught in the school there, and took a 
radius of live miles from the town. That I think is 
ample except iu special cases where there is a good 
train service, but that is exceptional. When I first 
caoie over I thought a train service would be adequate 
for all these places, hut I found there was only one 
case in which the train service was of any use at all. 

10497. How many classes did you take in the 
week l — Ten classes at eight schools. The school iu 
Newcastle West was a very large one, and I went 
there two or three times a week. I took two schools 
a day from Monday to Friday. The next point iu 
the trustees’ scheme was field demonstration. 

10498. Mr. Mollov. — I s this Limerick still 1— I 
am still dealing with the Limerick scheme, the experi- 
ments tried by the trustees and the outcome there- 
of. 

10499. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You have not men- 
tioned, Itliink, that therearethreedepartmentsprovided 
for in this scheme — the work of the primary schools, 
the lectures to schoolmasters, and the lectures to farmers 
— and you are now dealing with the first of the three? — 
That is exactly so. 1 am still dealiug with the education 
in the primary schools, which I have divided into three 
parts — class work,fielddemonstration, and garden plots. 
The field demonstrations, if there are to be such, must be 
held in the same way by the teachers, but at present 
teachers are incapable in most cases of holding them. 
There are of course exceptional men in exceptional cases 
who would be able to ’do this. But I found it was quite 
impossible for myself, the wanderlehrer as I practically 
was, to hold such demonstrations because of the ina- 
bility to get the schools together, as they were so 
scattered, and I don’t know whether it would be right 
or fair to take one school and not be able to take 
another. With regard to their scope, what one wants 
to do is to teach the boys plants and weeds, things 
like botany, geology, insects, birds, and things of that 
sort. In the country districts there is the greatest 
ignorance as to the names and habit3 of the flowers 
and birds, and most boys, and most teachers, I fhinx, 
don’t even know one stone from another. This held 
demonstration should be held I think at least once a 
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Treek. There is ono important point in connection with 
them — that if they are to be held they should l>e held 
in school hours. You won’t get the boys to come out 
of school hours and on Saturdays, because their people 
generally hud them plenty to do, or they will be off 
enjoying themselves. But if at the end of the week, 
jt comes ns a sort of relaxation, I am quite sure 
they would be only too glad to attend. It has been 
suggested to iue by a master, Mr. Musgiiive, that 
Friday afternoon, at the end of the school week, would 
be an excellent time, during the last hour. I have 
s|tokt-n of collections which I think are most important. 
If the boys were taught to make collections they would 
be most readily taken up when once started and 
properly organized. 

10500. Is that the time you suggest for field de- 
monstrations i — Yes. The third point in connection 
with the education of the children refers to the garden 
plots and example plots. These may be of several 
kinds— a market or kitchen garden (which, T think, 
would be of the greatest use) ; a farm or crop garden, 
or experimental plots. Experimental plots, of course, 
are of much more use to the farmers of the district, 
and in very many districts they would have to be 
purely on grass land, because in so many districts 
there is very little arable land at all. In Newcastle 
West and that district it is almost all grass land 
farming. I think that of all the garden plots the 
market or kitchen garden would be the most service- 
able to the whole community. 

10501. Chairman. — In the case of a district where 
the industry connected with agriculture was entirely 
grass land, would you suggest there would be any use 
in teaching tillage, or would you think it would be 
better to confine yourself to garden plots 1 — I think 
that is a thing that would open out ns time went on. 
At first, I think, it would be well to have a market 
or kitchen garden of some sort attached to the school, 
and, of course, you might be able to have combined 
with that, for instance, experimental plots on grass 
laud. They would be very serviceable, because the 
farmers have little or no idea of the application of 
artificial manures, aud the consequence is that much 
giass land in Limerick is becoming moss-grown for 
want of proper dressing and treatment. 

10502. Will you go on now to the lectures to 
schoolmasters 1 — It was proposed to give lectures to 
fchoolmasteis ono day a week, or something of that 
sort, to enable them to teach agriculture better than 
they had been doing. At the time when I was there 
it was found impossible, because the young men who, 
of course, would form the bulk of the class, were 
themselves preparing for higher examinations, aud 
could not spare time. At another time of the year, of 
course, it might be possible, and I am told this is done 
in England, and, therefore, there is no reason why it 
should not also be done in- Ireland. In England 
classes are held once a week on Saturdays for these 
men, and they are further instructed in agriculture. 

10503. Can. you tell us where that is done in any 
particular locality 1 — No ; I am afraid I cannot. This 
difficulty, I think, points to the necessity for a better 
education of the schoolmasters before they take up 
their duties, because it is hard, I think, to expect 
men who are working hard all the week at their 
schools to take up extra work on Satuxdaj's. Many 
of them look on it as their day of rest, and the 
consequence is that there would be great difficulty, at 
nny rate at first, in getting them to come. It points 
very much to the necessity of educating men better 
ln matters agricultural before they lake up their 
duty at all. 

10504. Would that involve men being of a more 
advanced age before they could actually undertake 
die conduct of a school ; they would have to undergo 
an extra year of training? — I understand that the 
teachers undergo a course of two years’ training in 
®any cases, and it has been suggested that it would 
he a good thing if they spent more of that time in 
agricultural work at places similar to Glasnevin. In 


the schools near Dublin or in Dublin, I believe tbev n ‘ 

go to Glasnevin so many days a week for agricultural -tpri* 99 , IS9T. 
instruction, aud this, of course, gives them an insight Mr. Arthur 
into agricultural methods they would not otherwise All*ebwok. 
obtaiu. 

1050a. How many days a week would be sufficient 
for them to attend classes at Glasnevin? — I think 
the usual number is two or three days a week. 

10506. What is your opinion about lectures to 
farmers? — They have been found most useful. The 
system has been very largely tried in England with, 
in most cases, marked success. Lectures have been 
delivered in Newcastle West, and they were very 
well attended, and, I believe, great interest was 
taken in them. They were given by my successor, 
the travelling instructor, and I suggested it would 
be well before getting to know the agricultural dis- 
trict and the nature of the land and the fanning, 
and so on, that he should begin on some such subject 
as veterinary surgery, which would be of interest 
to all of them, and this was done, and, I believe, 
with great success. The subjects that are now being 
taught in this way in England are the use of artifi- 
cial manures, feeding stuffs, stock, dairy and grass 
land management, veterinary hygiene, poultry- 
keeping, bee keeping, fruit culture. These are all 
useful in their way, and, I think, a great deal might 
be done in this way in Ireland. 

10507. Have you any practical suggestions to offer 
based mainly on your experience of the scheme ? — I 
would suggest that the existing system should be im- 
proved in the following way : — That a body of organis- 
ing instructors in connection with the schools should 
be appointed, aud their duty should be first to teach 
the teachers, secondly to organise the Agricultural edu- 
cation generally, aud thirdly to inspect the agricultural 
education in the schools. This would improve the 
standing of the teachers and their knowledge of agri- 
culture in the first place ; in the second place, these 
instructors would have the general control of agri- 
cultural education in the district, and could arrange for 
lectures and general agricultural education ; and in the 
third place, the agricultural education would be more 
thoroughly and practically inspected than it is at 
present, which is of great importance os far as 
schools are concerned. It seems to me so absurd 
for a man to examine in agriculture when he pro- 
bably knows as much or as little about it as he 
does about sewing, which he probably examines the 
next day. I find there is a precedent for this idea in 
the ordinary literary work in Ireland itself. There is 
a body of travelling instructors who go around for the 
purpose of teaching the science of education. I 
think the salaries of these men should be sufficient to 
command the sendees of first class men and to ensure 
the education of men for the post. I think that at first 
you would find great difficulty in getting sufficient men 
to undertake the work, but in time if it were known 
that these appointments were good and worth having 
men would take the trouble to educate themselves 
specially for this purpose. These men should not 
be bound, I tliink, to cast-iron methods ; they should 
find nut the needs of the districts to which they are 
appointed and organise the agricultural education 
accordingly. On this point there is a great deal to be 
said in many ways. Many men think agriculture 
should not bo taught in schools at all. I have spoken 
of teaching the elements of science in schools instead 
of agriculture and letting the boys afterwards go on to 
higher schools— those boys who wore practically 
interested in agriculture — where they could be 
taught agriculture. That is the Bishop of Lime- 
rick’s idea. I may quote a few lines from a 
letter of a professor in Aberdeen in which he 
says : “ The teachers of rural schools should there- 
fore have some training in the science bearing on 
modem agriculture — the science of chemistry, botany, 
geology, <fcc. They should not attempt to teach prac- 
tical agriculture, but systematic instruction in elemen- 
tary science, and its bearing on practical agriculture 
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is what is wanted in the schools." I think, then, in the 
first place there should be a body of travelling 
instructors or organisers specially connected with the 
schools, and that there should be another quite dis- 
tinct body of men who ave not connected with the 
schools, but to act as consulting advisers to the 
farmers, and to manage the experimental plots which 
it would lie advisable to establish. All this I 
have spoken of as improving the existing system. 
Then I think it would be well to create an im- 
proved order of things in this way — that the 
rural teachers should receive, as I have said, a 
better agricultural education during the time that 
they are under training, by going to such practical 
institutions as Glasneviu and other's, and by the 
establishment of farm schools in each county for 
the farmers’ sons, or those who intend to be 
farmers, or are interested in agriculture, and these 
schools should be distinctly suited to the counties and 
districts where they are placed, and in which these 
men can receive a thorough practical scientific agri- 
cultural education. The education in these places 
should be free or the cost very small. I say this 
because it has been found in England, in connection 
with, the Northumberland County Council, that when 
they offered scholarships of a certain amount to enable 
men to attend at such colleges no applications were 
received for them, for this reason that the men could 
not afford to supply the extra money necessary in 
these colleges. 

1050S. What are the methods of agricultural edu- 
cation adopted by the Technical Education Committee 
of the Notts County Council aucl of the Yorkshire 
College? — Might I treat first of the Notts County 
Council. The chief items are, first, a college course, 
which is held at the University College, Nottingham ; 
secondly, extension lectures for farmers, etc., and 
advice connected therewith. These are held through- 
out the county by county lecturers particularly 
appointed for this purpose, who also give instruction 
in the college. Thirdly, school lectures for hoys in 
schools, grammar schools, & c., of the district, because, 
as Mr. Dunstan, the head of the Department in 
Nottingham, says, colleges and places of higher 
education suffer very much from the want of educa- 
tion of an) r sort bearing on agriculture in the earlier 
•stages. If they received this education in botany, 
geology, zoology, and so on, they would be receiving 
ideas upon which to build up their agricultural edu- 
cation. Fourthly, a useful tiling has been found to 
be analysis of feeding stuffs and manures. This the 
farmers have taken an exceedingly keen interest in, 
and it has been productive of great good. It has 
opened their eyes to the importance of scientific agri- 
cultural knowledge. Of course they were veiy slow 
to believe in it, for farmers are essentially of a very 
conservative race. But it has interested them in this 
way in the scheme, besides of course having the first 
very practical result of increasing their knowledge of 
the feeding stuffs, &c., that they are buying. The 
last very important part of the scheme is the Midland 
Dairy Institute. The County Council had a travelling 
dairy school, but it was found advisable to have settled 
places where people could go to receive dairy instruc- 
tion, and to this end the Midland Dairy Institute 
was founded. It is the outcome of the work of three 
counties — Notts, Derbyshire, and Lincolnshire, and 
there pupils from all parts of the country receive dairy 
instruction. I myself learned there. There are many 
scholarships given in connection with this Institute, 
and most pupils from these counties are provided with 
these scholarships, that is to say, they receive their 
education free and have merely to pay for their hoard. 
In Yorkshire the system is in many respects very 
similar. They have a college course conducted at 
the college itself, and probably before long the course 
will also be conducted at rural centres. They are 
trying to get a farm school. In the second place they 
have also extension lectures which are found to be of 
great use throughout the county. Lecturers are 


specially appointed for the purpose. In the third 
place they have the demonstration plots with which I 
am most intimately connected ; and in the fourth place 
they have a travelling dairy school such as the Notts 
County Council had, and, to some extent, lias at pre- 
sent. The Notts County Council is now sharing with 
the Derbyshire County Council this travelling dairv 
school, in consequeuce of the opening of the Midland 
Daily Institute. 

10509. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You have not 
told us anything of the origin of this useful scheme 
administered by the Trustees of the Limerick endow- 
ment ? — t am afraid I could not tell you as much as 
the Bishop of Limerick himself would be able to tell 
you. He is one of the trustees. 

10510. How long lias it been in existence ? — It is 
the outcome of the Mungrefc Endowment, of which 
some of you may know. That fell to the ground and 
the money was left iu the hands of certain of die 
trustees, and they didn't know in what way best to 
spend it, and at last decided after some time to try an 
experiment on tlieir own account in agricultural edu- 
cation in the schools mainly, and then try to extend 
the work as I have said. 

10511. Are both the Catholic and the Protestant 
bishops on the board of trustees? — No, only Dr. 
O’Dwyer. 

10512. Have you any idea of the amount, even 
roughly, that is available for this purpose? — About 
£150 per annum. 

10513. And that is found sufficient for carrying out 
this work? — It would nob be sufficient if the work 
was extended j ah present it is sufficient. 

10514. Over what district does the work extend — 
is it merely over that district in the five-mile radius, 
Newcastle West being the centre ? — That is all. 

10515. You consider it would be important to have 
special instructors for agricultural work if agriculture 
is to continue to be taught in the schools ? — I con- 
sider that most important. 

10516. Is there any reason why there should he a 
special instructor for agriculture more than for sewing 
or drawing, or music ? — I don’t for a moment suppose 
there is ; I am simply dealing with the subject with 
which I have to do ; the same probably should apply 
to them all. 

10517. And you think there should be a good 
liberal salary provided for the gentlemen holding the 
appointments ? — What I think is that there should be 
one man, an organising inspector, having a large 
district and working with, or over, if you like, the 
travelling instructors, so that he should oversee them, 
and have to a certain extent a superior position. 

10518. A sort of head inspector? — A sort of head 
inspector if you like. 

10519. You spoke of a special provision to be made 
for the teacliing of farming in these separate superior 
schools 1 — Y es. 

10520. You are not aware, perhaps, that the 
National Education Board can deal only with the 
primary schools of the countiy ? — No, T was not. 

10521. And again, the Board has nothing to do with 
the question of educating the farmers of the countiy, 
but only with the instruction of the children in the 
primary schools : I am anxious to guard against mis- 
conception, so many people expect that the National 
Board should do everything that is to be done: a 
good deal that you have described would seem to 
me to be outside the scope of the National Board? — I 
quite see that now. I didn't realise it before. 

10522. Professor Fitzgerald. — It may be useful 
for the new department? — Ye3, all the time I was 
thinking of the new department. 

10523. Mr. Redington. — You are not in favour of 
teaching agriculture in primary schools ? — No, I am not. 

10524. But you are in favour of teaching elemen- 
tary chemistry, botany, and geology ? — Certainly. I 
think that those are subjects which would be most 
useful to all the children, whether they take up 
agriculture afterwards or not. 
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10525. Would you teach those subjects out of a 
textrbook or by practical experiment 1 — I would try 
to do both by all means. 

1052G. Would tbe children of the fourth class in 
Irish schools be able to understand chemistry 
sufficiently to make their knowledge of that subject 
of much value? — I think I should hardly begin to 
teach chemistry so low down as the fourth. Per- 
haps in the fifth class chemistry might bo taught 
But the boys in the fourth class would easily learn 
such subjects connected with botany, as for instance 
t'ue names of plants, to recognise grasses, to recognise 
weeds, and so on, and they would also I am sure 
intelligently learn the structure of animals and so on. 

10527. Is not that more difficult than the elements 
of agriculture which you object to teach them ? — Of 
course the difference lies in this, that I don’t think 
it is much good to teach them the elements of 
agriculture, and it probably would be of service to 
teach them such subjects as I have mentioned, because 
they can be built upon, whatever the hoys take up iu 
after life. 

10528. Why should it be of use to teach agriculture 
to boys in the secondary schools, and not to boys in 
the primary schools ? — Because I should think the 
boys in tbe secondary schools have a decided object 
of taking up agriculture finally. I was thinking of 
schools the foundation of which I believe the Recess 
Committee considered, that is schools in which agri- 
culture alone should be taught, or mainly that, or at 
any rate which should have a department for it. 

10529. Professor Fitzgerald. — Continuation 
schools ? — Yes, continuation schools ; and boys who 
are going to take up farming should there be able to 
receive a farming education. 

10530. Mr. Redington. — But considering that 
most boys in the rural districts of Ireland are going 
to take up farming, would it not be well in the pri- 
mary schools to teach agriculture ? — I found the bright 
b->ys wove going to the Civil Service and callings of 
that sort. 

10531. Professor Fitzgerald. — And is it not the 
majority of those boys who stay on for the fifth and 
sixth classes at present ? — Yes, I tbink so. 

10532. Mr. Redingto.v. — I s it your objection that 
most boys would not become farmers, or that it is a 
subject which could not be easily taught in the 
schools ? — I think it is a subject that, at any rate, 
is not well taught at present, ancl in many cases it 
will not be of much use to the boys in after life. 

10533. Assuming for the sake of argument that 
in certain districts of Ireland the great majority of 
the boys would become farmers, would you have 
agriculture taught in the schools in that district ? — 
No ; but iu the upper schools when the foundations of 
the subjects I have spoken of ai-e first laid. 

10534. You think in every case they should have 
a foundation of elementary science ? — I think so. 

10535. Then if it were determined to teach agricul- 
ture. I understand you to say it should be taught by 
the teachers of the schools ? — I think it would be 
much better. 

10536. Is it because the expense of these peripatetic 
teachers would be too great ?— That is my chief reason. 

10537. In order that the teachers should teach 
agriculture well they should themselves be taught — 
how would you propose that they should be taught ? — 
According to the suggestions made to me they should 
go to institutions such as Glasnevin and there receive 
both practical and scientific training in agriculture 
•luring their time of training. 

10538. Could you tell us bow much time ought to 
be devoted to the study of agriculture in the training 
colleges ? —I think that would be more a matter of 
experience. The man to whom I have spoken, Mr. 
Musgrave, of Newcastle West, told me that during 
his course he went there two days a week. 

10539. What would be, in your opinion, the amount 
of time per week that should be given to tbe study of 
agriculture so as to make a teacher able to teach it 


well ? — I am afraid I could not say without having Dublin, 
had experience of the teachers’ course of training. — 

10540. Would a short course at Glasnevin, say of IS0 ‘ • 

six weeks or two months, be of uso to the teachers ? Arthur 
— I should think it would he of great use ; but it A1,s * !, ' ro ‘ ,k - 
would hardly replace a course lasting over the year, 
when they might see the operations of farming. 

10541. Might it not in this way replace it — that 
they would devote their whole day to agriculture in 
the one case, whereas only a portion of the week's 
work would be devoted to agriculture iu the other? — 

That, of course, is the case : but then in six weeks 
they cannot see the work of twelve months. There 
is a great deal to be learned in day-by-day work 
throughout the year. 

10542. But if it is only the elementary sciences 
connected with agriculture that they are to be taught, 
could they not be taught those during a portion of 
the year ! — Oh, certainly. I thought you meant them 
to be trained for the purpose of teaching agriculture 
in the schools. 

10543. Professor Fitzgerald. — Then you think 
with your proposal of not teaching agriculture in 
the schools but only teaching science it would not 
be necessary for the teachers to have a special course 
in agriculture?— Certainly not. If you are not going 
to teach agriculture in the schools there is no use in 
teaching the teachers agriculture. 

10544. Mr-. Redingto.v. — Then if they are to teach 
agriculture they should be the whole year in an agri- 
cultural college! — Yes. 

10545. Are you aware that in some English colleges 
they are only kept for the four or five winter mouths ? 

— Yes, I know that is the case ; but if you wish the 
teachers to have a thorough grasp of the year’s 
agricultural operations it would be better for them 
to go for a certain time every week during the year 
than to go for a short period at once. 

10546. Would you propose to have an organising 
instructor ? — Iu connection with the schools. I spoke 
of two distinct bodies — one in connection with the 
schools. 

10547. I am speakiug of the instructor in connec- 
tion with the schools )— I think if you wish to con- 
tinue agriculture iu the schools this man should teach 
the teaohers and lay down lines of his own. 

10548. Teach the teachers where and when ? — Hold 
a class once a week in his district in their centres. 

He might be at one district for six weeks and then go 
to another district. He should organise generally 
the agricultural education of the whole district under 
super-vision. 

10549. Do you mean that he should lay down how 
it should be conducted in die schools ?— Certainly ; 
for example, in pasture land districts, where dairying 
is mainly carried on, it is not much good to teach 
arable laud fanning. He should suit the education 
he considers necessary for the district according to the 
needs of the district 

10550. And then he was to inspect the agricultural 
education ? — Ye3. 

10551. Would that entail examining the schools in 
agriculture ?— I don’t believe in the system of results 
examination. ... 

10552. The inspection would be by a series of visits ? 

— Something of that sort. The children should be 
examined once a year but not with the idea of results 
fees. 

10553. You don’t object to examinations ? — No, but 
I object to results fees on the examinations. 

10554. Chairman. — That is not tbo case in Eng- 
land? — No, I think that is one of the causes of tbe 
failure of the Irish system. 

10555. Mr. Redingtov.— Y ou are in favour of 
having garden plots in connection with the schools '! 

Yes, and letting the children themselves work them. 

10356. What size should they be? — I think an acre 
ought to be enough. 

10557. What would be the smallest size to be of use 
a rood ? — I tbink it would, but the larger the better. 
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10568. You think the children of the school should 
work these plots ? — They should certainly have a share 
in the work themselves. Children will learn much more 
from doing the work themselves than from seeing it 
done. 

10559. You spoke of field demonstration — will you 
kindly explain what you mean I — I mean taking the 
boys out in the country and letting them pick a 
flower and telling them what it is ; catching an insect 
and telling them wlmt that is ; looking at an animal and 
explaining the good points of the beast. 

10560. Professor Fitzgerald. — -You would not 
require that the teacher should have a farm of his 
own in order to have that ? — Certainly not. 

10561. 1 did not understand from your evidence what 
has been done exactly in the Limerick district in the 
way of the introduction of elementary science into the 
schools — has anything been done ? — What. I did was 
to teacli from a text-book and to introduce as occasion 
demanded anything bearing upon agriculture in the 
way of the practical science of which I have spoken. 

10562. That is you were teaching them agriculture 
out of an agricultural text-book! — It was most impor- 
tant that no interference should take place in the 
matter of results fees. If anything of that sorb had 
taken place the teachers would have been up iu arms 
against the whole scheme. 

*" 10563. If you Lad a free hand what would you have 
done ? — It was an experiment, and at first I should cer- 
tainly have taught agriculture to see how it succeeded. 
But after a time I think it would be well to discontinue 
the teaching of agriculture and to teach the elements 
of science. 

10564. Do you think the teacher could be trained 
to teach the elements of science! — Certainly. 

10565. Do you not think that agricultui'e is rather 
a complex subject to expect young children to world 
— It is a very complex subject, and the way they arc 
expected to learn it is perhaps more complex still. 

1056G. Is it not more important that they should 
leiun habits of experimental inquiry than that they 
should get information! — Certainly, they should be 
taught to think, not to remember. 

10567. Don’t you think that the boys in the fourth 
class even might learn how to weigh the amount of 
salt that is dissolved in water, and how much ash « 
left after the burning of paper ! — Certainly ; but that 
would involve a great deal in the way of apparatus 
which would be quite out of the question. 

10568. We saw it actually being done in a school 
in England. You don’t think it is a thing that is 
beyond the capacities of children to learn ! — Certainly 
not. 

10569. Is not that an elementary and simple form 
of chemical experiment ? — It certainly is. 

10570. Is it not important in agricultural things 
that their attention should be called to the fact that 
there is ash left after burning ! — Certainly. 

10571. So that part of the elements of chemistry 
that are involved in agriculture could be taught to 
children in the fourth class ? — They certainly could be 
taught ; but I have said I thought it would nob he 
altogether advisable. There i8 no reason why they 
should not be taught, but the subject would have to 
be very elementary in the fourth class. 

10572. Would it not be possible to introduce it 
even in the fourth class ? — Oh, certainly, I don’t say 
it would not be possible ; I simply said I don’t think 
it would be expedient. 

10573. You describe about the school collections — 
would it not be more important, if possible, to get the 
boys to make collections for themselves! — That is 
exactly what I mean — to get the boys to make collec- 
tions for themselves and thus make the school collec- 
tion. 

10574. Once a collection is made in a school it 
always get3 dusty and in a feartul condition after a 
time 1 — It may be replaced year by year by the new 
boys who take an interest in the subject. 

10575. Would not the boys also be interested if 


they made a collection each for himself? — I should 
prefer the boys to make a collection for themselves 
but they should be glad to add to the school collec- 
tion. 

10576. That is if there was anything peculiar 
But would it not be desirable to encourage each boy 
to make a collection for himself? — I certainly think 
so. 

10577. Is not the habit of collecting and observin'* 
and classifying much more important than the useful 
knowledge they get ? — Certainly ; but both are of -rcat 
use. 

10578. I understand that instead of having inspec- 
tion to get rid of the text-books all you would do 
would be to change the method of inspection? — Yes. 

10579. Do you think it would be necessary to 
train our ins|»ectors ! — Some of them need it. 

105S0. If agriculture were not required in the 
school course but only elementary science, could not 
the same inspector inspect it as he inspected the other 
ordinary teaching ? — Yes, certainly ■ T should think so. 

10581. Don’t you think that an inspector, a man 
of mature age, ought to be able to learn all that is 
suitable for children of fourteen ? — Yes ; but then lie 
should inspect intelligently and not ask for lists out 
of books. 

10582. Don’t you think it would bo possible to 
train an inspector who would inspect intelligently in 
that sense ? — Yes ; but the inspectors in many cases 
do not inspect intelligently ; they bring a book and 
ask for a list out of the book, and if they find a boy 
knows that they turn to another part and ask for 
another list. 

10583. Do you not. think there would be a great 
disadvantage in having a separate inspector for one 
part of the school course and another inspector for 
another port of the school course? Each inspector 
would imagine his own business was the only one that 
ought to be taught in that school. That is almost 
always the case when you have specialists. Would it 
not he desirable that there should be only one 
inspector ? — r quite see your point. The principle I 
was endorsing was that if you are going to have 
specialists in one branch it is only fair you should in 
all, and it struck me that the agricultural inspection 
is in so many coses so badly carried out that I should 
welcome a system iu which agricultural inspection 
had an inspector to itself. 

10584. It is really worse curried out than the in- 
spection of arithmetic ? — That I cannot tell you, be- 
cause I know nothing about it. 

10585. Or geography. You are aware that 
Oxford, Cambridge, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh all 
teach agriculture ? — Certainly. 

10586. Do you think a university course could be 
mode suitable for landlords? — There is no reason 
why it should not. 

10587. Are not landlords generally very ignorant 
of the science underlying agriculture ? — I am afraid I 
cannot tell you. 

10588. Is it as important for a person engaged in 
the profession of farming to know the science under- 
lying agriculture as for a doctor to know the science 
underlying the cure of men’s bodies ? — Hardly. 

10589. The universities train doctor's, but they do 
not take any trouble to train landlords. Do you not 
think that is a great dereliction of duty on the part 
of the universities ! — Men must please themselves as 
to what they learn when they go to universities, and 
they usually do. 

10590. Universities provide a special course for 
doctors and engineers and clergymen, but they don t 
provide anything for the unfortunate fanners? 
Excuse mo, we have a special course for the fanners. 

10591. In England you have, but not in Ireland? 1 
— Oh, T see what you mean. 

10592. Mr. Harrington. — Would you tell us 
what was actually the effect of this technical instruc- 
tion in agriculture in the district in which you were 
in Limerick — the effect on the farming of the district ? 
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_I am afraid it is rather too early to say. It was 
only begun last November. Tt is quite a recent 
tiling. The time has not been long enough for any 
practical effect. A thing of this sort takes years for 
any result to be seen. 

'10593. I think you said that you consider the 
teaching of this elementary science is as essential as 
any other subject that could be taught in an elemen- 
tary school. In that case don’t you think it ought 
to be taught every day as reading and writing are 
taught 1— -Of course, the difficulty -comes in in 
finding time for all these subjects. There is no 
reason why it should not be taught every day if 
it could be suitably arranged. But I think an 
hour's lesson every other day would be better than 
a few minutes devoted to the subject each day. 
I found in many cases classes were just held for 
half an hour or less than that, and you cannot get 
into a subject in half an hour satisfactorily. 

10594. Have you any knowledge of what are called 
school farms in Ireland ? — No. 

10595. You are aware, of course, that in this new 
agricultural programme it is suggested to have 
technical education introduced in a much more ex- 
tended scale than at present in Ireland. Don’t you 
think there is great danger in introducing any system 
of extended technical education before the foundation 
is laid by the introduction of manual instruction in 
woodwork and elementary science. It is suggested in 
this new agricultural Bill to extend technical educa- 
tion largely in Ireland. Don’t you think there is 
great danger in doing that before the foundations of 
elementary science and manual instruction are intro- 
duced into the primary schools? — You think they 
would benefit perhaps more if manual instruction and 
things of that sort were introduced first. 

10596. Quite so. But I wont to get your opinion 
on the subject. Is there not great risk of technical 
education being a failure if introduced into Ireland 
before the foundations of it are laid in the primary 
schools? — The foundation, certainly, ought to be laid 
first before technical education can do any good. 

10597. From your knowledge of this country do 
you think we are ripe yet for an extended system of 
technical education being introduced right off? — It 
depends upon where the system begins. You must be 
carefid to begin at the beginning. Does not the term 
technical education cover the whole tiling from the 
beginning ? 

10598. Could you give us some account of what has 
been done on these demonstration plots attached to 
the Yorkshire College? — The manures and the super- 
vision are found by the W est Biding County Council. 
The farmer supplies the land and the labour. I go over 
and measure out the ground, lay out the plots, and 
either see or arrange for the manures to be applied, 
and then at the time of reaping the crops the resulting 
crops are weighed, and the results compared and 
tabulated to show what manures were most suitable 
to the particular class of land on which the farm is. 
Of course, from the practical point of view, this is of 
great use to the farmers themselves us demonstrating 
the best manures for their district, and to ns from the 
scientific point of view. We quota all the results and 
tabulate them, and thus get definite scientific informa- 
tion with regard to different parts of the country. 

10599. Chairman. — In addition to the sort of 
manure you, of course, I suppose, try experiments as 
regards the quantity of each manure. In Westmor- 
land they tried thirty shillings worth of manure on a 
particular part of the plot and sixty shillings worth 
on another part, and they arrived at a result as to 
which was the more profitable to use. Do you do 
that ? — Hardly. I don’t believe in the system in the 
first place of applying manure according to the cost', 
because the cost varies so much. But we like to try 
the application of single and double dressings of which 
jou spoke. That comes to the same thing. 

10600. Do you ever find, as they seem to have found, 
that a single dressing produces proportionately, a larger 


crop with turnips than a double dressing? — It is usually Dublin. 

the case, and it often happens that a double dressing , 

does more harm than good. ApW23,iw.. 

10601. Professor Fitzgerald.— H ave you seen the * Ir - Arthur 
new French scheme for the teaching of agriculture in AUsebruot * 
the elementary schools l — I have read part of II. le 
Blanc’s book, but I have not actually seen the 
schema 

10602. There is a great deal of pot experiment in 
it? — I think something definite might be done in that 
direction in schools. I think, usually, the care needed 
for pot experiments is, perhaps, too great to expect in 
schools. 

10603. Mr. Molloy. — I s this a technical education 
committee in Limerick— is it not one of the Educational 
Endowment schemes formulated by Lord Justice 
Fitzgihbon ? — I am afraid I cannot say. 

Rev. Dr. Wilson. — It is. 

Witness . — It bos had a very complicated historv, 
which I never thoroughly understood. 

10604. Mr. Molloy. — P erhaps you ore not aware 
that that is to some extent connected with the National 
Board. The National Board is represented on it by 
one of the members present here ? — I believe so. 

10605. Then any scheme of instruction carried out 
under that endowment scheme would apply exclusively 
— would it — to National schools. In your own case 
did you visit any schools except National schools ? — 

No ; National schools only ; hut of course the lectures 
given were not connected with the National schools. 

10606. Where were those lectures delivered ? — In 
Newcastle West, exclusively. 

10607. That is a large town school ? — It is. 

10608. With a large number of hoys in the senior 
classes ? — Yes, a great many go up to tiie Civil Service. 

10609. I see Mr. Allsebrook states that he does not 
know the initiation of the Limerick scheme, but 
originally it was Mungret Model Farm, established 
under the National Board ? — Yes, it was. 

10610. You spoke about tho school at Newcastle 
West having a large number of senior boys. The 
head master is in the highest division of the first 
class 1 — He is. 

10611. And he has a special aptitude for training 
young men for the Civil Service J~ I believe he has. 

10612. Would not that be a natural reason why 
those from the borders of Clare and Cork, and a par- 
ticular section of Limerick, would attend his school ? 

— Yes, I certainly think it would. 

10613. I think a moment ago that you generalized 
that pupils attending the higher classes in the 
National schools, had largely before their minds Civil 
Service appointments ? — That I have been given to 
understand is very largely the case. In the top forms 
the brightest boys prefer to go into the Civil 
Service. 

10614. Are not you generalizing from tbe particular 
case of Newcastle West ? Have you experience in 
any other part of Ireland? — 1 have no experience 
beyond that in the district to which I have referred. 

Of course as you Bay a great many boys in the top forms 
come in from these outlying districts. That shows 
that boys when they reach the top forms within the 
schools in a district prefer to come and receive their 
training with the distinct object of going up for 
appointments. 

10615. In that particular district, and perhaps 
mainly on account of special teachers ?— That may be 
so. I only reason from what I see. 

10616. Perhaps you are not aware that a large 
number ofthe candidates for Civil Service appointments 
in Ireland come from the county of Clare and the 
borders of Cork and Limerick ? — That I don’t know. 

10617. You spoke of the Newcastle West school. 

Is there a farm attached to it? — No, there is not. 

10618. Did you visit any National schools with 
farms attached"? — No, sir, I did not 

10619. Suoh as Sallygap or Aghane. They are all 
in that neighbourhood 1 — I did not. If I had been 
there longer I should have seen more. 
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Dublin. 10620. On what amount of experience as regards 
ApriTiS, 1897. time is your evidence based ? — Three months, and of 
— • course on the evidence of my successor, 

til brook* 10621. You mentioned with regard to inspection, 
801,00 ' that you thought the inspectors might be better 
acquainted with the subject? — Certainly. 

10622. T)o you there speak from personal ex- 
perience ? — Mainly. 

10623. How many inspectors did you ever hear 
examining schools in agriculture 1 — Of course I have 
seen certain examinations. It would be hardly fair 
to tell you how many, but in conversations with 
teachers and others, I have heard a great deal about 
the method of inspection, and I found them nil agree 
in what I have already said that the examinations in 
many cases are not well conducted. They are very 
unfair. 

10C24. Do T understand that your entire experience 
of Ireland is limited to three months, and to this 
particular locality ? — Three months, of course, as con- 
stituting my own personal experience, but in prepar- 
ing this evidence I have taken into consideration the 
experience of my successor, with whom I have been in 
constantcontact, and whose work I practically an-auged. 

10625. Who is he? — Mr. Burkitt. He is a B.Sc. 
of the Durham College of Science. 

10626. Professor Fitzgerald. — Is it also your 
experience of teacher’s in general that if questions are 
asked the least bit outside the books the teachers 
would complain that the examiners were unfair ? — 
Most of the teach era probably would, but that you 
can put down as being due to the system. If the 
subject was examined intelligently, the teachers 
would try to teach it intelligently. 

10627. Isn’t the teaching of children to learn 
things off by heart the easiest things for teachers to 
do I suppose so, but they would not try if the 
inspection was different. 

1062S. Would they not complain if they were 
forced into any other system ? — Of course there are 
two sides to the question. 

10620. Mr. Redixgtox. — Whether the sptem is 
good or bad the inspectors are bound to carry it out 1 
— That I quite understand. I don’t blame the 
inspector It is the system. 

1 0630. Mr. Molloy — What you designate memory 
work, rote work, do you thiuk that is based rather 
on want of vocabulary on the part of the pupils than 
on ignorance ? Primary school children of twelve or 
thirteen have a difficulty in expressing themselves ? — 
I certainly found that out. 

10631. Do you think that arises from absolute 
ignorance of the subject rather than from want of 
vocabulary ? — I don't tliink so, because in many cases 
the questions I asked could be answered in such 
simple language. I said, “ Tell me in your own 
words.” 

Professor Fitzgerald. — Would yon be surprised 
at heaving that in a university examination the 
candidate was told by the examiner “ I am not going 
to ask you anything at all hard. You need not he 
the least frightened. I am only going to ask you 
something you have seen,” aud the candidate 
answered, “ For goodness sake don’t ask me that. If 
you ask me a few questions out of the book I will 
have a chance of answering.’’ 

10632. Mr. Molloy. — Y our evidence a while ago 
had reference to secondary schools and his Grace 
called your attention to the fact that we are concerned 
with primary schools. Do I understand you would 
limit the instruction of young people in agriculture to 
secondary schools ? — I should limit it to the schools 
which it is, I believe, proposed to found, where the 
subject could be distinctly taught to those who were 
distinctly interested in the subject — young farmers or 
farmers’ sons. 

10633. What difficulty would you think the teacher, 
Mr. Musgrave, would have in introducing agriculture 
in Newcastle West as he is so successful in other sub- 
jects ? — I don’t believe that he personally would 


have any difficulty, because he is well up in this 
subject Ho knows his work in that as in every- 
thing else. 

10634. Then if the masters were trained in the 
Training College and attended a course of instruction 
at Glasuevin, if that plan wore somewhat extensivelv 
used, would that meet your views? — I think it ought 
to. One can hardly say without practical experience 
but I think that ought to meet the requirements. ' 

10635. Have you heard the Agricultural Inspector 
Mr. Carroll, the Superintendent of the Model Farin' 
examining any classes ? — No, sir, I have not. 

10636. Have you had any conferences with him ? 
— Oh, \ es, I have met him. 

10C37. Mr. Carroll in his evidence when hero said 
that he thought that if about three men worn 
appointed to help in carrying out agricultural schemes 
of instruction that would bo very useful. Would you 
agree with him in that — three or any suitable 
number ? — May I ask what lie meant these men to be ? 

1063S. That agricultural primary instruction would 
still be kept up in the ordinary rural schools, and lie, 
superintendent as he is at present, aided by three or 
foui* instructors, corresponding to the dairy instruc- 
tors, would go to the country and supervise the in- 
struction in agriculture? — I should think that scheme 
would be a good one, but I can’t say anything as 
to numbers. Professor Carroll would do that bettei- 
tlian I possibly could. 

10639. But you would not despair of instruction 
in agriculture being effectually carried out in 
primary schools? — Certainly not, but rather on a 
better footing than at present. 

10640. Simply that the person in charge of the 
instruction, and the examiners, should be qualified ? — 
Yes, always with the reservation that 1 don’t think 
agriculture a distinctly suitable subject for the 
primary schools. 

10641. You are in favour of collections by school 
pupils ? — Yes. 

10642. A previous witness states, “I know one 
teacher near Naas. He has a nice collection of 
grasses, for instance, and he lias collections of seeds 
and such things, and he teaches it practically. If you 
ask his boys to go out into the fields and bring you 
Italian rye-grass or Timothy grass, or any other 
grass, they will go out and bring you the right grass. 1 ' 
Would you agree in the propriety of that form of 
instruction? — I would, and would like to see it 
extended. 

10643. You are also in favour of establishing 
museums? — Yes, in a simple way in which boys 
should be encouraged to take a direct interest in 
them by means of their own private collections, 
because a museum is usually a dry-os-dust thing, and 
they don't look upon it with any interest. 

10644. We have a school in the immediate 
neighbourhood of where we are assembled now, and 
the master on Saturday brings the boys out, say in 
the direction of the Three Rock Mountains, and they 
collect flowers and insects, and he gives these 
expository statements? — I think that would be 
exceedingly useful. 

10645. You have been already asked a question 
as to the size of the school plot 1 — That would bo 
more a matter of experience. I think it could be 
well done with half an acre or so. 

10646. May I ask you was your function when at 
Newcastle West to deliver lectures ? — I was'arrang- 
ing for a course of lectures when I got my English 
appointment, and the lectures were subsequently de- 
livered by my successor. He prepared them himself, 
but they were on the lines I was suggesting. 

10647. And how many schools did you visit in con- 
nection with the organization ? — Eight. 

10648. One of these was a town school?— Yes, I 
went there three times a week. 

10649. Did any teachers of the neighbouring 
schools attend your instruction in their own schools? 
—Yes. 
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10650. The lectures you delivered in Newcastle fair that when a teacher has expended more time Dublin 

West ? — I myself delivered no lectures in Newcastle over one boy, who is stupid, than over any of the — 

West. It was my successor, and 1 don't know who- others, because of that boy’s stupidity he is to lose the 
ther any outlying teachers came in or not. I should results fee on him when he iui"ht have spent his time Mr - Arthur 
think it was exceedingly likely. more profitably to himself on the other boys. Allsebrook. 

10651. Did you make arrangement in your scheme 10663. If the language of the book were simple and 
for such instruction on Saturday that neighbouring suitable wouldn't it convey a meanin" intellimble to 
teachers would assemble at Newcastle West? — That the student! — There is no reason whv it should not, 
was the idea, for the instruction of the teachers them- but instead of thinking what it means boys remember 
selves, and I was proposing to arrange lectures on what it says. 

Saturday for them, but as I said it was not found 10664. But if the words are suitable why should 
feasible at that time. It may be done at another not the pupil take in the meaning intended to be 
rime, but the scheme for that time fell through. conveyed ? — There is no reason why he should not if 

10652. You mentioned that you visited some he would only think instead of remembering, 

schools. Would you mention the names!— Newcastle 10G65. I am at a great loss to understand how 

West, C-arrickerry, Bally loughane, Monepay. anyone of sound mind can remember words, wluch 

10653. Were you at Lord Monteagle's school?— suitably and properly express the ideas intended, 

I weut down to his place, but I whs not at his school, while he does not understand the ideas I— So am ij 
10G54. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — You mentioned that but I am afraid such is still the case. 

Irish children do not think, hut rely on their 1066G. Now in dealing with garden plots in the 
memory. Is that the result of the teaching, do you Limerick district, what does the instruction reallv 

think? — I think it is very largely the result of the consist of ?— At present there are I think no garden 

system of education. plots. It was simply proposed to establish such. I 

‘ 10655. Are they more deficient than any English believe the National Board itself provides for such, 
children you have met with? — Usually they are. The 10667. You said the farmers were deficient in the 
Irish labourer as a rule is not such a thinking indivi- knowledge of artificial maniues ?— Certainly, 
dual as the English labourer. That is very marked. 1U668. Would you instruct pupils in the National 
10656. I am afraid you are quite right, but what schools in the subject of artificial manures? — Boys 
remedy would you propose ? — I think the system of in the higher stages might be made aware of what is 
education is wrong. The boys are taught to retnem- being done in that direction in England and other 
ber, not to think. They are simply taught to use places where distinct results have been obtained from 
their memories. experiments and so on. These things might be pointed 

10657. Are they taught in the English primary out to them, and by the establishment of such demon- 
schools to think ? — I don’t kuow much about English stration plots, farmers thema .‘Ives might be shown 

primary schools, but I know the boys do think. what manures it would be a good thing for them to 

10G58. As regards the districts around Limerick use. 
in which you were, what would you say are the out- 10669. Do you really think it is possible to teach 
standing defects in farming as compared with what boys in National schools to understand the reasons 
yon saw in Yorkshire? — It comes mainly to this, that why some manures suit certain plants and certain 

the men have not got any capital, and they don't try soils and do not suit other plants and other soils ? — 

to save any money, or very little, with the object of There is no reason why much information should not 
having the money to spend upon their farms ; and then, be conveyed to them in time, but I think it is what 

if they had it, I don’t think they would use it in that ought to follow such a course as that of which I have 

way. What I found was that they hadn’t any idea spoken. They should be first taught the elements of 

of using artificial foods or manures, and still less idea science and this could be followed by a sound agricul- 
of getting up co-operative societies with the object of tural education. 

getting these cheaply and more reasonably. 10670. You think boys would not require to stay 

10659. What would you say is the defect in the longer at school than they usually do in order to fully 
dairy system iu that district? — Want of uniformity, apprehend this information? — That of course I cannot 
Of course they are trying to improve that now by say, that is a matter for experience-, 

means of creameries, and I believe they are doing a 10671. In the system of lectures to farmers them- 

great deal of good in that direction, but at present selves, would you have examinations following the 
there is no uniformity in the manufacture of butter lectures to sec how far they profited by what they 
unongst the peasants, and the consequence of that is heard? — Certainly, but such examination should be 
that they lose enormously from that fact alone. voluntary, and should be in some way recognised 

10660. Mr. Harrington. — Is there uniformity in that they might have encouragement to attend. That 
England in the butter-making districts?— Well, Eng- is the system pursued in ‘Yorkshire, and I think also 
lish butter is certainly very bad in many cases. They in Nottinghamshire, and it answers very well. 

»re trying to improve. I don’t sav that England is a 10672. Have you ever seen or studied lists of those 

model. ‘ examined by the Civil Service Commissioners, to 

10661. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — It is a lamentable fact ascertain what was the percentage of those examined 
that our butter does not get the price in the leading from Ireland that passed, and what was the percentage 
markets that other countries do ? — And that is from of those examined from England that passed ?— No, 
want of uniformity, which is now being more or less sir, I have not. 

remedied by the establishment of these creameries. 10673. If you had, perhaps you would alter your 

10662. Rev. Dr. Evans.— I think you said that the opinion as to the stupidity of Irish children in schools? 
faulty answering of pupils at examinations was due to — I said nothing whatever from that point of view. 
t»o causes — learning books by rote and to the rigidly What I was trying to point out was, that the average 
literal manner in which the insi>ector sets his questions Irish labourer does not think as he ought to t h i nk , 
ia the terms of the book. Now, how would you remedy I don’t wish to say for a moment that the Irish people 
iat state of things ? — The remedy that has been are stupid. In fact I think very much the reverse, 

•oggested is the system adopted in the English schools they are very quick and able to pick up that which 
ibat is to say, I believe, that instead of the system is presented to them in an assimilable form, but what 

of results examinations, children are examined in I do say is that the Irish labourer does not think as lie 

“ch a way that a good examination will ensure the ought to think, and I attribute this very largely to 
passing of the entire school. It seems hard and un- the system of education. 


C 
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Dublin. Mr. Arnold Graves, Honorary Secretary to the Technical Education Association for Ireland, examined. 
-April 29, 1897. 10674. Chairman. — You are, I believe, Honorary a knowledge of mechanics treated experimentally in 

Mr. Arnold Secretary of the Technical Education Association for the sense used by the Science and Art Department 

Graves. Ireland l— Yes, my lord. four years ago would be of great advantage. I 

10675. This is the Report that I hold in my hand, think under the National Board you would call it 
for the year 1894-95, and I understand you are physiography if I am not mistaken. Our experience 
willing to give your general evidence on the memo- in Kevin-street is, that owing to the irregularity of 
rnndum submitted by the Technical Education attendance at the National Schools, probably owing 
Association to the National Board. Will you do so to the fact that you have not had compulsory education 
in your own way please 1 — I should like first to in Dublin, until comparatively recently — I don’t know 
state that in giving my evidence to day, I am speak- whether you have it yet — owing to the fact that so 
ing for myself, that is to say, anything I say many boys leave school at twelve, and do not go into 
beyond what is in the memorandum prepared by a trade until fourteen, leaving an interregnum between 
the Technical Education Association is only put their school work and the beginning of their life 
forward as my own views, and I am in no way work, during which, if I may use the simile, they go 
pledging the Association. I should like also to say back to bog and forget what they have learned, we 
that, although in the memorandum which I prepared find the greatest possible difficulty, and have had to 
and which was approved by my own committee we refuse a very large number of intending pupils, because 
have criticised, in a friendly way, I hope, the action they had not the elementary education necessarv 
and system of the National Board, we have not to enable them to follow the instruction we were 
done so at all in a hostile sense. We feel, I think, giving at the school. With those even who have 
and appreciate thoroughly the difficulties in which joined we found it necessary, in order to enable 
the National Board was placed. In the first place, them to carry through their studies, to open classes in 
I may point out that in the fundamental rules of the throe R’s. I should like to mentiou that in ’93 we 
the National Board the National Board is appointed offered exhibitions tenable at Kevin-street — £5 exhibi- 
- for the purpose of conducting joint literary and tions. These were offered to scholars who for two 

separate religious instruction. There is not a word years had been attending elementary schools in the city 
in the fundamental rules about practical instruction, of Dublin, and who had passed the fifth stage. Thesub- 
and I think it is an important point. There may be jects of examination ^were : — Obligatory — Reading, 
some subsequent authority conveyed to the Board arithmetic, geography, dictation, and drawing. Op- 
upon the subject, of which I am unaware; but I tional — Elementary science, geometry, mensuration, 
would suggest, if the Board are doing anything in algebra, trigonometry, manual instruction and short- 
t.he way of amending the fundamental rules, that the hand ; and for girls — cookery and needle work. The 
words “joint literary” should be extended to “joint examination was to have been conducted partly by 
literary and practical instruction." Now, the next paper, and partly viva voce. I should say that in draft- 
point I would like to give in evidence is in connec- ing the syllabus for the examination, I consulted my 
tion with my experience in Kevin-street, and I think friends, Mr. Molloy,who was then one of the secretaries 
that this Commission, being a Commission inquiring of the National Board, and his brother secretary, Mr. 
into a practical subject, will prefer practical to Taylor, and I should mention that the course selected 
theoretical experience. I should like then to say, for examinations was stated to be : — “ The courses in 
at the outset, that it is my own opinion, and these subjects, except manual instruction, will be those 
that opinion is shared by the instructors at adopted by the National Board in the fifth and sixth 
Kevin-street, that we do not want less literary stages.” Now, perhaps the Commission would like to 
but more practical instruction in our elementary know what the result of that experiment was. We 
schools. offered these exhibitions for two years, and sent round 

10676. How long has this school been in opera- circulars to the managers and masters of every 
tion 1 — Eleven years. Boys attending a night tech- elementary school in Dublin, whether in connection 
nical school, such as Kevin-street, require a good with the National Board or not, and there were 
elementary education. They require to be able to no candidates for them at all. I had some conver- 
read a text-book on a technical or scientific subject sation with some of the managers of the schools, 
intelligently. They require to be able to write fairly and so far as I could gather the reason why we 

well, they should have a good working know- had no candidates was that each of the managers 

ledge of arithmetic, and if they have a knowledge was afraid the pupils at his school would not suc- 
of more advanced mathematics so much the better, ceed in gaining the scholarships or exhibitions : 
I should not go so far as to say that higher men- that they were not in fact sufficiently advanced in the 
suration is necessary, but knowledge of measure- courses selected. Very few of them knew any drawing 
ment, both lineal, superficial, and solid, would be of or had any knowledge of elementary science, or of 
great advantage ; and, arising out of arithmetic, an manual instruction, and the consequence was, that 
accurate knowledge of weights, not of all the dif- in ’95 we abandoned these exhibitions. Now, I wish 
ferent forms of weights and measures, but, say, of to pass on, with your permission, to the consideration 
the avoirdupois table ; and with reference to what I of the various subjects, and I wish to take drawing 

heard Professor Fitzgerald say in examining the last first, and put forward the views of the Technical 

witness, our experience is that it would be of the Education Association. At page 19 of the Memo- 
greatest possible advantage that the pnpils at the randum submitted by them to the National Board, you 
National schools should have some actual experience will see theyuse these words: “It is generally admitted 
in measuring and weighing accurately. That is that reading is only a means of acquiring knowledge, 
of great importance to a young man entering the By observation we acquire actual knowledge of 
chemical trades. Drawing is absolutely necessary — things, and true education should prepare us to use 
both freehand for taking notes at lectures and also this faculty. The hand is one of the chief organs 
for the purpose of encouraging accuracy of obser- for acquiring knowledge, and for impressing our own 
vation, and geometrical drawing as a foundation ideas upon things. Now, not only does drawing 
for making working drawings and plans. A certain educate both the hand and the eye, but more than 
amount of Euclid is necessary ; but, I think, elemen- any other study, it inculcates habits of accurate 
tary practical geometry is of greater importance, and observation, the educational importance of which 
should, if possible, include a knowledge of what is cannot be over estimated. Apart from these ad- 
called orthographic projection. That is a rather long vantages it is of immense practical utility to man, 
word, and I may describe it more simply by calling it but above all, to the teacher. A teacher who u • 
solid geometrical drawing. Finally, I should say that able to draw freely with chalk on a blackboard is , 
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far more efficient than one who is unable to explain 
his meaning, except by mere words. To the skilled 
artisan it is essential.” Now, sir, in addition to 
these views, which represent the views of the 
Technical Education Association of Ireland, I should 
like to say a few words on my own accouut about 
geometrical drawing. Geometrical drawing is a 
very important subject for a boy who proposes 
entering a trade, and 1 cannot help saying a few 
words upon the subject of geometrical drawing 
vereus Euclid. In the case of geometrical drawiug, 
a great de-.il of matter which is proved deductively in 
Euclid is proved experimentally, if I may say so, in 
practical geometry, and in geometrical drawing. 
These propositions are taught and proved by means 
of the set square, the parallel ruler, by measurement, 
and by the use of the compass ; and having regai-d to 
the fact of the large amount of ground to be covered 
by children in elementary schools, and that one of the 
creat objections made to the introduction of new 
subjects is, that there is no time, I cannot help sug- 
gesting for the consideration of this Commission, the 
expediency of lightening the school course by only 
including enough Euclid for the purpose of mental 
gymnastics, and then teaching the rest of those pro- 
positions which have practical value, by the means 
of methods of geometrical drawing and practical 
geometry. By this means a practical use of Euclid is 
taught to the boy, who will ultimately become a 
mechanic ; whereas, by teaching Euclid as it is taught 
at present, as an almost purely deductive science, I 
think you will find that the boys who have read the 
whole of the six books of Euclid, aud who have learned 
no geometry or geometrical drawing are unable to 
apply the knowledge they have acquired to practical 
purposes. Now, I will pass on to the subject of ele- 
mentary science, nndthe words the Association use will 
be found also at page 19, “ Like drawing, science culti- 
vates habits of accurate observation It strengthens the 
reasoning faculty and supplies us with serviceable 
information. Wp. do not ask that advanced science 
teaching should be given in our primary schools, but 
we do ask that some knowledge of the things that 
surround us, earth, water, air, food, clothing, and 
knowledge of some of the elementary laws of Nature 
should form part of the elementary education of every 
school boy, as it does in every school in France and 
Germany, and as it will do in every school in 
England within the next year or two." Now. with 
regard to teaching science, if it is to possess the 
advantages that we claim for it, it should be 
taught experimentally. The English Code for 1896 
at page 44 uses these words — “It is intended that 
the instruction in elementary ecience shall be given 
mainly by experiment and illustration. If these sub- 
jects are taught by definition and verbal descriptions 
instead of by making the children exercise their own 
powers of observation, they will be worthless as a 
means of education.” If we take as an illustration the 
way in which mechanics is taught in Irish schools 
I am afraid we shall see that these principles are not 
carried out. 1 see that one of the two books which 
are prescribed in the list of the Nationul Board for 
mechanics is also the book prescribed for mechanics in 
Trinity College. 

10677. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Where do you 
find that book prescribed in our Code ? — It is in your 
list, not prescribed in your Code. I may have used the 
wrong word. 

10678. Mr. Molloy. — The requisition list? — 
Yes. 

10679. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.-— But, as a matter of 
fact, it is not prescribed ? — No, I am wrong in sayingit 
is prescribed, but I think I am correct in saying the way 
in which mechanics is taught as a rule in the National 
schools is somewhat on the lines at any rate of this 
particular text-book, that is to say, that in teaching 
mechanics, apart from the difference of text-books, 
the subject is taught theoretically.- This book which 


I hold in my hand is a treatise very much on the 
mechanics of a particle. The proofs are mathe- 
matical and pre-suppose a general knowledge of 
mathematics beyond what is necessary for the pur- 
poses of the working classes. Now, if wo look at the 
way in which mechanics is taught in English schools 
we find something very different. In tho first place 
it is to be taught experimentally. I have three 
English text-books in my hand on elementary 
mechanics for stages 1, 2, and 3. 

10680. Professor Fitzgerald. — Whose are these 1 
— Horobin, published by Bell and Sons, York-street. 
This begins with an explanation of what a law of 
nature is. They go on to measurement, and then 
describe tho different properties of matter and the 
different forms of matter, and then they give you 
illustrations, but it is not until you get to the end of 
the second book that you come to anything in the 
nature of mathematics. The whole thing is taught 
experimentally, and practically. X merely brought 
these particular books here as illustrating what I 
suggest. Now, comparing the Rules of tho National 
Board with the Code of Regulations for English 
elementary schools I find that while in England 
science instruction is extended over three stages or 
years, in Ireland it only extends over two years, and 
yet the course in Ireland is more extensive than the 
English course. 

10681. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— W hich years do 
you speak of in the Irish course? — The class standard 
— well 5 and 6. 

10682. There are two fifth classes. Would not 
fifth and sixth classes mean three years ? — There are 
only two examinations. You will find on looking 
over the course under the rules and regulations of the 
National Board that the course for the first year 
actually includes a share of the work done in the 
second aud third years in England. Now take as an 
example electricity and magnetism. I see with regard 
to these subjects that in the very first year you 
deal with magnetism, frictional electricity and 
dynamical electricity. If you look at the English 
course at page 53, you will find that in the first year 
students are confined to magnetism, in the second 
year to frictional electricity, and in the third year 
to dynamical electricity. 

10683. Professor Fitzgerald. — We have two 
examinations ? — Yes ; and I see that a good deal of 
the actual three years’ work in England is brought 
into the first year's work in Ireland. I remember 
hearing some time ago that the National Board tried 
to simplify this course but were prevented by the 
Treasury. I heard that as a matter of gossip. If it 
is so I should like to see the matter brought out. I 
should also like to point out that in the English 
alternative course in Physics, after the first two 
standards, in which object instruction is given, 
elementary science is actually taught throughout the 
standards commencing at the third. I should also like 
to say with regard to Irish science text-books, having 
found fault with certain Irish text-books on science 
that I don’t wish to level any charges against them. 
They are excellently written in their way, but it is 
only natural that the text-books should be written to 
suit the requirements of the Department, and if the 
Department do not require experimental instruction it 
is only natural that the text-book should not go into 
that portion of the subject ; and as in tho ordinary 
National schools there are no appliances for teaching 
science it is almost necessary that the text-books 
should leave experiments out of consideration. 
I am sorry to say that in the National schools at 
present no provision is made for the supply of 
apparatus. That is a matter which is. ; dealt with in 
the memorandum of the Technical Education Associa- 
tion. At present each manager or master of a school 
has practically to supply the apparatus out of his own 
pocket. The grant of £ 5 which a manager receives on 
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starting the school from the National Board is abso- 
lutely inadequate for the purpose, and there is no 
local fund, and the consequence is, as I have l>een told 
by the masters of the schools, if they teach these 
subjects they have to provide the plant out of 
their own pocket. In England that is not so. The 
apparatus is provided by the School Board, and in 
thoso elementary schools it is provided that unless the 
school is supplied with proper apparatus the grant 
will be withdrawn. 

10684. Mr. Redington. — Who supplies the appa- 
ratus in the English voluntary schools 1— I presume the 
people who run the voluntary schools. 

10685. Not the Government 1 — I take it not, but 
in England you have some place to go to. You have 
the school rate. In Ireland you have no school 
rate. 

106S6. The voluntary schools have no rate in 
England 1 — They have to compete with others, and if 
they have to compete they must do it as well. 
You have no competition in Ireland, and it is wonder- 
ful what competition will do, both in schools and rail- 
ways. The next subject I should like to deal with is 
the teaching of science in training colleges. At present 
the students in training enter without any knowledge 
of science. They have to pass three examinations, 
including the entrance, aud men have in two years to 
Acquire a fairly extensive knowledge of grammar, 
-composition, English literature, geography, arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, mensuration, book-keeping, 
agriculture, the theory of the method of teaching and 
•drawing. 

10687. Chaibuax. — Are not some of these things 
supposed to be learned in the schools before they 
• come upl — They have to learn something of them 
but they are expected to get an extended knowledge. 

10688. The way you put it rather implied they 
had absolutely no knowledge of the subject 1 — I am 
sorry to have conveyed that idea, but they have to 
get a further knowledge. 

10CS9. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — At all events, they 
know so little of them that they have to spend two years 
more at them before they are considered fit to teach a 
school ? — I take your word for it. Having regard to the 
fact that many of them are ignorant of drawing and of 
literature, and having regard to the extent of ground to 
be covered in those and other subjects it is obvious that 
students in training in a two years’ course could not 
devote sufficient time to the study oi mechanics or 
-science to qualify them to become science teachers. 
That is what has been stated to me by professors and 
gentlemen connected with some of our training 
colleges. I am informed that at the Church of Ireland 
Training College none of the students in training at 
the present time are taking up science or mechanics, 
and the male students are selecting trigonometry in 
preference as the optional subject, as it is comparatively 
short and more in keeping with their previous studies. 
Now, as long as National school teachers are not 
afforded an opportunity of being trained to teach 
science, and as long as peripatetic science teachers 
are not employed elementary science cannot be taught 
in National schools, and the students in training will 
continue to enter the training college ignorant of the 
elements of science, and they will, as at present, have 
no time in a two years’ course to qualify to teach 
science. It is in fact a vicious circle to which I see 
no end. What I have said with regard to the teach- 
ing of science applies with equal force to manual in- 
struction. Now, with regard to the ways of meeting 
this difficulty, there are, I think, four ways in which 
the matter might be dealt with, either separately or 
concurrently. In the first place we may do what has 
been done in England, afford existing teachers of 
classes opportunities of qualifying. This has been 
done in England as a rule in connection with County 
Council schemes. Special classes have been formed 
for elementary school teachers where they have been 


instructed gratis and their travelling expenses paid. 

I see no reason why something of the same kind 
might not be done in Ireland. This might possibly 
be done in Ireland in connection with the new depart- 
ment which is to be created for taking charge of 
technical instruction, or of course it might be under- 
taken by the National Board. I do not mean to 
suggest that this is the best way of dealing with the 
subject, but it is one of the alternative ways of deal- 
ing with it. Now, the second alternative is, until 
you have trained an army of teachers in your train- 
ing colleges who can teach science, and instead of 
waiting there for an indefinite time — because you 
would have to wait until all the existing schoolmasters 
aro replaced by the students now in training— to 
employ peripatetic science teachers in towns as they do 
in England under the School Board. Of course I can see 
considerable difficulties in a scheme of that kind, be- 
cause there is no nexus between the different National 
schools. Each has got it own manager, and if it 
is to be done at all it can hardly be left absolutely 
to the discretion cf the managers whether they will 
do it or not. I can scarcely agree with the pro- 
position that it should be left to the manager of 
the school to say whether or not the children in a 
school should be denied advantages which are 
afforded in a school next door, that is to say if 
tire National Board think such subjects are essen- 
tial for the education, of the children of the 
country. 

10690. Chairman’. — Do I understand that peripa- 
tetic teachers in science are provided in England in 
the rural districts ? — No, my lord ; not in the rural 
districts. They are in the towns. 

10691. Is not that the great difference between 
England and Ireland, that the greater part of the 
population in England — two thirds of it — live in 
towns, and therefore things can be done in England 
tliat would be almost impossible in Ireland 1 — If it 
were done for the people in towns it would be a great 
point gained, because the people who benefit most by 
science instruction are the boys who become artisans. 

I f you could train them you would have done a great 
deal ; an idea has occurred to me, but I cannot 
say that I am aware of its existence anywhere, and 
that is to have peripatetic teachers to teach science 
in the same way that cookery or dairy work is 
taught by peripatetic teachers under the National 
Board. Thus a science teacher might serve the country 
districts by remaining two months, we will say, in one 
district, and then giving whatever amount of instruc- 
tion was deemed necessary in science in each school 
within a certain radius, and then having taught 
in that district for a certain period he might 
go on to another district, and in that way he 
might serve a very large number of schools in the one 
year, and in that way possibly instruction iu 
science might be made available, and might not he so 
very much more expensive than instruction in 
science in town schools ; but 1 am not able to 
point out any place where any experiment of that 
kind has been tried in connection with science. The 
next suggestion that I have to make to meet this 
question of the supply of science teaching is to extend 
the course of training at the training colleges to three 
years. That is the length of the training in France, I 
know, hut I cannot say what the length of training is 
in the training colleges in other countries. I have 
already pointed out that in two years it is impos- 
sible for the students in training to afford time to 
master this additional subject of science and manual 
instruction, if manual instruction is to be taken up, 
and therefore it seems to me that the only way in 
which it could be done is to extend the time to three 
years. Now, if this Commission made a proposal of 
that kind to the Treasury, I think I might suggest a 
way in which the proposal might be regarded as not 
too extravagant. I would suggest that that rule 
should be made for a certain number of years — say 
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six years — because after a certain length of time, if 
facilities were afforded in the National schools to boys 
to learn these different subjects — science and manual 
instruction— and learn the elements of them, they 
would come up to the training college better equipped 
than they do at present, and it is quite possible that 
within the two years they might be able to acquire a 
•sufficient mastery of these different subjects to teach 
them ; and therefore the suggestion of extending the 
time to serve in the training colleges to three years 
might be only necessary for a limited number of years. 
Now, the next suggestion is to make science and agri- 
culture interchangeable in the training colleges. Of 
course, if you are not going to make agriculture a com- 
pulsory subject of instruction inalltheNationalschools, 
that difficul ty would he removed, and the timeatpresent 
expended in the teaching of agriculture might be em- 
ployed in the teaching of science ; but, on the other 
hand, if agriculture is to continue to be a compulsory 
■subject of instruction, and if, therefore, it is necessary 
for every teacher to qualify in agriculture — in the 
rural districts, mind you, only — I see no reason why 
a certain number of teachers should not, ns it were, 
elect to become urban teachers, and take up science 
and mechanics in place of agriculture. This is only 
a suggestion, and there may be insuperable objections 
to it. 

10692. Most Rev. Dr. Walsii. — I think you may 
take it that there are ? — With regard to the teaching of 
manual instruction, permit me to quote from the 
memorandum prepared by the Technical Education 
Association upon this subject cf the advantages 
of manual instruction. The importance of manual 
instruction, from an educational standpoint, is very 
great It teaches us to express our ideas in 
the concrete ; develops the constructive faculty so 
much neglected in modem education ; enables us to find 
out things for ourselves ; develops the physical as well 
as the mental powers; and while it is a pleasing 
alteration to purely literary work, it creates habits of 
order and industry, and encourages a respect for honest 
work. Besides these advantages, in the case of sons 
of working-men, the skill acquired is of immediate 
value. It enables them to earn wages earlier, shortens 
the period of their apprenticeship, and affords a 
foundation for higher technical training. But in 
addition to the advantages set out in that memorandum, 
1 think there are further indirect advantages to be 
gained by introducing manual instruction into elemen- 
taty schools. It would he, as Sir Philip Magnus points 
out in his article which appears in the Contemporary 
Review of November, 1886, a most admirable article 
on the subject, it would be a fitting introduction to 
laboratory work. It might be made a vehicle for 
instruction in drawing, elementary science, geometry, 
mensuration, and mechanics, and you would encourage 
parents to allow the children to remain longer at 
school. In a paper I read upon the subject, by the 
Sloyd Society for England, it is pointed out that 
in America in the schools where manual instruc- 
tion has been introduced, the parents allow the 
children to remain longer at school in consequence. 
I don’t vouch for that. I merely repeat the state- 
ment. If that were so the introduction of manual 
instruction instead of interfering with the elementary 
education of the children would increase the elementary 
education, because if the children remained longer at 
school they would receive a wider literary education. 
The present exclusively literary education in our 
schools gives the children of the working classes an 
actual distaste for manual work, and in many cases 
actually produces a disability for this work. On that 
subject I should like to refer you to an article 
by Sir James Creighton Browne in the August 
number of the National Review. I tliink you will 
find the same argument in a pamphlet prepared by 
Mr. Struthers that you have in evidence, therefore I 
need not give you that. With regard to the 
statement made by the last witness as to the 
children of farmers desiring to become civil servants, 


I cannot corroborate that general statement, but I Dublin. 

can give a somewhat similar statement. I have been A |gJ 

applied to over and over again, being connected with — 

technical schools, and known to have relations with r- Arno, ‘’ 

various employers of labour, to get employment for raves ' 

children of working men in this city. I have been 

applied to by their mothers, and by themselves, and 

when I asked what they wished to be — “ do 

you wish to be a carpenter, or a smith, or what 

do you wish to be ” — the answer almost invariably 

is, “ I would like to be a clerk." Now, I attribute 

this very much to the exclusively literary education 

given in our schools, und I cannot help thinking 

that if manual instruction were given in our schools, 

it would counteract this tendency, and lead up to the 

bench — not the judical bench, but the carpenters' 

bench — rather than to the desk. 

10693. Would not the existing members of the 
trade society object to those hoys getting in 1 — If they 
cannot get employment here, they might get employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

1069-1. They would prefer some employment here, 
but they cannot get into the trades ? — I should prefer 
not to enter into that question, it is rather delicate 
ground. Now with regard to manual instruction 
the question arises — I daresay the Commission have 
had some evidence on the subject on the other side of 
the water — who is to be the teacLer. First, with regard 
Sloyd. If manual instruction is to be taught by the 
ordinary National school teachers, Sloyd has many ad- 
vantages. A teacher can be trained to teach Sloyd 
in three months. So Herr Salamon says. The 
system with any faults which it possesses has been 
philosophically worked out 

10695. You are speaking of the Swedish Sloyd 1 — 

Yes ; each model introduces, with due regard to the 
gradation of difficulties, some new tool or fresh 
exercise. It has the advantage of cheapness, and 
can be taught by female teachers, which is a decided 
advantage if it is to be taught in National schools, 
because in some National schools there are only 
female teachers. 

10696. And it can be taught to female children 1 — 

Y es. Again, there is a distinct prejudice among our 
National school teachers against the teaching of handi- 
craft. As evidenceof that, I may point out that although 
a very large number of them must have been trained 
to teach handicraft, only a very limited number teach 
it ; I see in the returns of the Department for 1895 
that handicraft was only taught in fifteen schools. 

10697. Chairman. — You are referring to Ireland? 

— To Ireland. 

10698. The result of our experience in England 
was that we have only beard of three schools as far as 
I can remember, in all England, outside of towns, in 
- which manual instruction is taught practically ; and 
tho reason appears to be mainly the difficulty about 
getting the money for the appliances ?— That is the 
same difficulty which I pointed out with regard to the 
teaching of science. 

10699. And that of one class of teachers which we 
saw at work in Penrith learning how to teach manual 
instruction, only one of these teachers was actually 
teaching it in his own school, because of some diffi- 
culty which I supposed was that? — Yes, but to 
return to the prejudice among the National School 
teachers, I do not think they would object to 
teaching Swedish Sloyd, which purports to be a 
scientifical education of the hand and eye, os they do 
to teaching handicraft. 

10700. Most Rev. Dr. Waish.— T hey objected to 
the handicraft programme that was drawn up some 
years ago, because it was not educational ? — Because 
it was not educational. 

10701. Because, a a they very fairly said, it was 
jobbing, and tinkering, and work of that sort? — 

Yos. But there is another side of the picture. The 
Sloyd models and exercises are based upon Swedish 
life, and the models and the principal tool, the knife, 
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are selected from objects in use in the Swedish home 
and not in the Irish home. There is another object- 
tiou to Slyod, that it is not taught in connection with 
drawing, which, I think is a great mistake and one 
that can be easily remedied. 

10702. We found that it has been remedied? — 
Another objection toSloyd which Ihave heard urged by 
educationists in England is to tbe sand-papering, that 
it conceals careless work ; and I think to some extent 
that is a sound objection. Now another objection 
that is urged to Slyod is that “ round work ” is intro- 
duced at too early a stage. 

10703. That is in the Swedish system? — In the 
Swedish form of Sloyd. The advocates of Sloyd insist 
that “ round work ” has great educational advantages 
in that it cultivates the {esthetic sense. To which its 
opponents answer that “ round work ” is extremely 
difficult to execute in wood, but very easily executed 
in clay, and that the (esthetic sense is far more easily 
cultivated by modelling and drawing. I may point 
out that working in clay is recognised by the Science 
and Art Department as one of the forms of manual 
instruction. Now although no philosopher like Herr 
Salomon has devoted himself to the perfection of a 
similar system for this country, there are some 
excellent books like those of Mr. Ricks, Mr. Barter, 
and Mr. Vaughan, in which well graduated series of 
models and exercises have been elaborated, with this 
advantage that in each of the systems the working 
drawing of the model is given. I think a compromise 
between the two systems would he best, and I should 
be disposed to call the new system “English Sloyd," 
or if you like it better “ Irish Sloyd ” il you were to 
have an adaptation of it to the Irish home. 

10704. Using the word Sloyd in a general sense? 
—Yes. 

10705. And then let it be Swedish Sloyd and Irish 
Sloyd according to the requirements of the country ? — 
Yes, that would get rid of any objection which the 
teachers have to the old handicraft which was inferior 
and unscientific. I think it should be a matter for 
grave consideration as to whether this subject would 
be better taught by the ordinary school teacher or by 
educated mechanics. Hitherto in England it has been 
found difficult to induce the school teachers to take 
up the subject, and unless our course of training at 
the colleges is extended for another year it will he 
impossible to train the teachers who are untrained. 
There are, on the other hand, certain advantages in 
employing artizans to teach this subject. An artizan 
teacher would inspire greater confidence. He would 
be a better workman, and if he were trained to draw 
and had studied science he might be able to make his 
lesson generally as well as practically instructive ; but 
for this purpose he would have to be taken compara- 
tively young and specially trained, because unless the 
teacher of Sloyd is trained in the art of teaching, I 
think he would be incapable of teaching it scientifi- 
cally. If our National school teachers throw themselves 
into the movement and make up their minds to 
teach the subject, such an airangement would have 
considerable advantages. If, on the other hand 
they hold back, the subject must either be omitted 
from the school course or else taught by trained 
artizans. 

10706. Or else taught by teachers who don't hold back ? 
— Quite so. For my own part I think it right to call 
attention to the fact that dr-awing is one of the very 
highest forms of manual instruction, and if, therefore, 
drawing were universally taught in our schook, and ele- 
mentary science, a great deal would be done in this direc- 
tion. I may say that it is the opinion of a good many of 
those in connection with our technical schools that so 
far as the preparation for technical school education is 
concerned, instruction in drawing and elementary 
science is of more importance than manual instruction. 
Roughly speaking there are some 110,000 children 
examined for results fees in 5th and 6th standard in 
our National schook, and I should not be disposed to 
recommend the' introduction of manual instruction 


before the first of 5th standard. Boys are not big 
enough to handle took until then, and I think 
it is just as well that they should have made 
progress with their literary instruction before they 
arrive at that stage. Of this number we may take 
it 55,000 are boys, that won’t be far out. I rouglilr 
estimate that there are not more than 20,000 of those 
attending urban schools — that would be an outside 
figure. If manual instruction were taught by the 
National school teachers at five shillings a bead, and 
that figure I take from Sir Philip Magnus where he 
says that if a State grant were made of five shillings 
a head, the schools would take it up in England, and 
therefore we may take it that if a similar grant were 
made in Ireland the probability is they would take it. 
up here, not handicraft, but Sloyd. Then manual 
instruction might be taught to all the boys in urban 
schook for tbe comparatively small sum of .£5,000 a 
year. This, of course, would not cover the cost of took 
or the cost of providing accommodation. Now, the 
outfit of took, materials and apparatus for each school 
would be, I should say roughly speaking, about £20. 

10707. Chairman. — It would depend upon the 
size of course? — It would depend upon the number 
of pupils in the class. 

10708. We had a good deal of evidence in England 
as to the cost per bench. Of course the number of 
benches depends upon the size of the school? — Quite so. 
They will take it in drafts. The teacher can only teach 
a certain number at a time, not more than twenty — 
the Sloyd people prefer sixteen — and therefore if you 
have got benches for sixteen that is all you want. You 
don’t want to repeat your plant over and over again. 

10709. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You could take 
ten drafts in a week ? — If you have an outfit for 
twenty you can teach 200 boys in a week. 

10710. Professor Fitzgerald. — It comes to about 
£2 a boy ? — Upon the question of accommodation 
I cannot suggest any figures — it is so different 
in different circumstances. In some schools you have 
got accommodation already. I believe that in some 
of the schools in Sweden where they teach Sloyd it 
is taught in an ordinary schoolroom, but of course 
there are objections to that. 

10711. Chairman. — We found in England it is 
forbidden to teach it in the ordinary schook, and 
therefore there is no case in which it is done ; but in 
Scotland, Professor Fitzgerald and Mr. Struthers 
visited a school which is over tbe border from 
Carlisle in which it is being taught in an ordinary 
school — lawfully done. 

Professor Fitzgerald. — W e found it being done, 
but it was doubtful what the law was. 

Witness . — The next subject I should like to take 
up is kindergarten. Now, with regard to kinder- 
garten the recommendation of the Association is that 
in all schook where there is .a kindergarten depart- 
ment, properly graded work and manual lessons and 
training in hand and eye ought to be continued 
throughout the entire school course. It is not neces- 
sary for me to describe what kindergarten is. You 
have already had Sir Creighton Browne’s paper on 
the subject, in which he sets forth the advantages of 
this early training. 

10712. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — And we have seen 
this very thing earned out, just what you describe? — 
From this you will have seen that in the kindergarten 
drawing, manual instruction of sorts and object 
lessons are given. Children are taught to observe 
and experiment, and gradually to proceed from the 
concrete to the abstract, and from the known to the 
unknown. And yet, in Irish primary schook the 
children are taken out of the kindergarten department- 
and placed in an ordinary school, in which, in nine cases 
out of ten, drawing is not taught, manual instruction 
is not given, and object lessons do not form part of 
the school course. The concrete gives way at once to 
the abstract Children are taught a great deal about 
names, and their memories are taxod; but they are 
taught very little about things. And when I say they 
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are taught very little about things it is obvious that directory o£ the Science and Art Department, and it Dublin, 
they can be taught very little about things, because includes science of various kinds, all the elementary ^ 
there are no things in the school, no objects, or very literary subjects, drawing, and a certain number of April J* 1E9T - 
few objects, to illustrate the principles which they are practical subjects. There were 63,000 pupils in attend- Mr - Arnold 
taught, and the consequence is that the poor little ance at the Scotch night schools. Now if we turn Gr4re3 - 
creatures find themselves at sea. This difficulty has, to England we find in 189G the estimated attendance 
I think, been fully recognised in England, though it at evening schools was 138,590, while in Ireland it was 
still exists in a very large number of schools, but in only 1,800. I think the figures for Ireland were the 
many schools transition classes have been established figures for 1895. Now I would point out that in 
where drawing is taught throughout the whole school Ireland, Rule 8 of the Commissioners of National 
course. I take it that drawing is taught now Education declares “ that the aid is limited to salary 
throughout the whole school course in every boys’ and results fees,” and Rule 198 provides that the 
school. _ teacher’s salary is £1 for each month during which 

10713. But in girls’ schools it is recognised only the school has been opened with an average monthly 
where they also have cookery? — In these transition attendance of not less than twenty-five kona-tide 
classes kindred forms of work to the occupations in evening school pupils who do not attend the day 
kindergarten are given, such as cardboard work, and at schools. In the official Rules and Regulations, page 68, 
the same time the object lessons are carried on until it is further provided that results fees will be paid 
they lead insensibly into elementary science instruc- for reading, spelling, writing, and arithmetic, alone 
tion. You have had that experience in England, and I of the ordinary branches, and that no more than two 
merely wish to point out that these transition classes are extra branches can be taught, and when payment is 
not established in Ireland, and the Association which made for such branches no fees shall be paid for the 
I represent thinks it very important that where there ordinary branches in respect of the same pupil, 
is a kindergarten department these transition classes Considering the unattractive nature of this pro- 
should be established. Now, I shall pass on to the gramme and the small inducement given to teachers, 

-question of higher grade schools. Though I have it is not surprising to find the limited attendance 
stated what we at Kevin-street think is the minimum at Irish night schools. 

amount of education necessary to enable a boy to avail 10714. Mr. Redington.— W hat are your sugges- 
himself of the advantages of the technical school, and tions for an amendment of the evening school Code 
have suggested that this instruction should be given for Ireland ? — That you should follow on the lines of 
in an ordinary elementary school, I think it very England and Scotland, offer greater inducements to the 
•desirable that higher grade schools should be established teacher and make the programme a more attractive 
which would lead up to the day technical school and one. 

would give clever youths the education which would 10715. Have you considered the way in which 
fit them to become, perhaps, science teachers if they the results fees are paid, whether if the payment was 
received a subsequent training at such a place as the made on the average attendance in a school it would 
Royal College of Science. We find these higher be more satisfactory? — No, I have not gone into that 
grade schools in almost every country on the continent, at all. In fact I should hesitate to offer any opinion 
and they are becoming very general in England. I on the subject. That is rather a class of evidence 
may point out that there are in England some 200 for an expert who would be better qualified to form 
organized science schools at the present time in addition an opinion on the subject than I am. 
to a considerable number of higher grade schools run 10716. Chairman. — Is the payment of teachers in 
in connection with the Science and Art Department, evening schools in England and Scotland better 
Now, with regard to the curriculum for these schools, I than it is here ? — Very much better I should say. In 
think the curriculum which is prescribed by the Science Scotland the payment was only 6s. or 7s. a head 
and Art Department for all organised science schools some time ago, but it has been gradually mounting 
should go very near what would be required for up. 

such schools in Ireland. I need not read it to 10717. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — I think you said 
you ; I just put it in evidence and you will be that the payment was £1 a pupil in England ? — 
able to refer to it. You will find it in the directory Yes. 

of the Science and Art Department under the heading 10718. Chairman. — I thought you said £1 a 
of organised science schools. Now, I pass on to the month ? — £1 a month is the Irish payment, 
subject of night schools, and I would again call your 10719. In Ireland you would get £12 a year and 
attention to our experience in Kevin-street where wo in England you would be paid according to the 
found the need for a night class. Our night classes number of pupils ? — Yes. 

there are very largely attended — that is night classes 10720. Mr. Redington. — There are results fees in 
in the elementary subjects. I would next call your Ireland in addition? — Yes, the rate of grant per 
attention to the estimates for the year 1896-97, and evening school in England according to the average 
you will find there that the annual grant for evening attendance in 1873 rose under the new Code to 7s. 8 d. 
schools for Scotland was £63,682. The rate of grant It had been 5s. 9 d. in 1865. It rose to 7s. 8 if., and is 
for those schools in Scotland was £1 per head, quite now estimated at 18s. for the financial year, 
a sufficient inducement to induce the teachers to 10721. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— -And they get 10s. 
devote their attention to night classes. But it is a head, in lieu of school fees, in addition to the 18s. ? — 
more than necessary to make it an inducement to the That is the total I take it. In Scotland the rate per 
teachers to teach. You must afford inducement to evening school in 1875 was 7s. 5d., and in 1895 it was 
the pupils to come, and in Scotland they have made 20s. In Ireland it has remained stationary. Now 
it the interest of pupils to come. In an explana- with regard to Ireland, I am not able to find out from 
tory note to the Scotch Code for 1896, it is stated the estimates how much has been voted for instruction 
that “the object of the Code is to encourage in night schools, because I don’t see it brought out as a 
the development of evening and continuation schools, separate item in the estimates of the Department. I 
partly as a means of supplying defects in the suppose that is because it is too small. ' Now the last 
elementary instruction of certain schools, but still question with which I propose to deal is the question of 
more as a means of enabling scholars who have left the finding of time for the instruction in these different 
elementary schools to acquire something more than subjects, and of course that is a very important 
elementary knowledge, and especially of giving question, because it is. difficult enough to find time to 
opportunities of learning the scientific principles teach the existing subjects. 

which underlie the employment upon which they have 10722. Chairman. — In the primary schools? -In 
entered.” And I call your attention to the list of the primary schools. In the first place 1 would point 
subjects. I may say in general terms that the list oat that the Irish school day is very snort. It is 
of subjects is very much the list of subjects in the only four hours. And I would point out that the 
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school only meets on five days in the week. There 
may be difficulties in the case of country schools in 
having morning and afternoon sessions, but in town 
schools I can see no insuperable difficulty about it. 
It is the custom in England to have morning and 
afternoon school, and they are able to find more time 
in consequence. 

10723. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Is it not the cus- 
tom everywhere, except in Ireland ? — Yes, and it is 
in the town schools that the wide curriculum is 
required. The Irish school day is the shortest in the 
world. I am disposed to think that it encourages 
habits of idleness. Though I should be sorry to see 
infants kept at work for more than a few hours in 
the day, I think it would be desirable that children 
over eight should attend for at least five hours every 
day, and for three hours on Saturdays, but I would 
dismiss the infants after morning Bchool, so that for 
the rest of the school day more time could be devoted 
to the older children. In this way eight extra hours 
might be added to the time available for instruction 
every week. 

10724. In England the schools do not open on 
Saturdays! — I know they do not. In a great many 
foreign countries they have Sunday schools, not 
Sunday schools where they learn their religion, but 
learn practical and literary subjects, but don’t take 
me as advocating that. 

10725. Chairman. — I know one National school in 
my neighbourhood that meets on a Saturday ? — Well 
that is rather an exception. Dismissing the infants 
after morning school would give more time to the 
teacher to devote to the children. The eight addi- 
tional hours thus gained would enable him to devote, 
say, two hours per week to instruction in drawinc, 
two hours to manual instruction, and say four hours 
to elementary science. 

10726. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — That is without 
taking any time that is at present devoted to any 
other subject ? — Yes. If sufficient time could not be 
procured in this way I should be disposed to take a 
lesson from some of our friends in Germany, and 
instead of devoting time in the time table for the 
higher classes to reading, writing, and spelling, I 
should make every lesson indirectly a lesson in 
reading, writing, and spelling. I should be disposed 
to curtail the amount of time expended on formal 
grammar, but I would make up for this by making 
every lesson indirectly a grammar lesson. That is to 
say, I would correct every grammatical error in speech 
or writing as it occurred. I state that that is taking a 
lesson from ourGerman friends. My authority for this 
is a Mr. Clemm. He was an American school teacher, 
a very able man, and visited 400 of the best elemen- 
tary schools in the Continent ; and he spent a year 
or two in paying lengthened visits to these schools, 
and mastering their various systems, and that is what 
he pointed out was done in Germany, and was the 
means of enabling them to get through a much larger 
amount, to cover more ground, than they could other- 
wise have possibly done. 

10727. And in the result, I suppose, they speak as 
good grammar as the people do in this country? — 
I think so. I would also point out for your considera- 
tion that in England geography is now only an 
optional subject. I admit that it is a very useful 
subject. I say nothing against it, but I cannot 
help t hi n kin g that drawing has greater educational 
advantages than geography, and drawing has re- 
placed geography as a compulsory subject in the 
English School Code. And, now, in conclusion, I 
should like to put in evidence a few figures from 
the report of the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion for the year 1895. Cookery, according to that 
report, was only taught in sixty schools. 

10728. I must point out to you that some of the 
figures in your memorandum are not correct. Y ou say 
there that drawing is taught to only five per cent, of 
the boys in the Irish schools, but here are the correct 
figures. The number examined in drawing that year 


was 67,147. Now the number of children in average 
attendance is 519,000. Take half of those as boys, 
259,000. Thus it appears that a very much larger 

percentage than you suppose were taught drawing ? 

But I take the school roll. There are nearly a 
million on the roll. 

10729. But that “million,” as has often been 
pointed out, is a mere fiction : there never was any 
such number of children on the rolls : the figures I 
have given are the only basis of computation, but T 
take it that a certaiu number of girls learn drawing ? 
— Well, I take your figures. A child cannot be- 
examined for results fees unless he has made 100 
attendances. The number who were examined for 
results fees in drawing was 67,000. The number of 
boys in average attendance was 255, 000, and the 
total number in average attendance was 519,000. 

10730. Mr. Redincton. — And the number of boys, 
examined for results in every subject was 277,573,. 
so that about a fourth of the boys examined were 
examined in drawing ? — I am quite prepared to accept 
that. At the same time all I can say is that speak- 
ing from my experience at Kevin-street, one of the 
great difficulties there, is that the great bulk — I should 
be sorry to say what the proportion is, perhaps about 
90 per cent. — cannot draw when they come to our 
schools, and therefore the urgency for instruction in 
drawing. 

10731. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — There were 5,000 
pupils more examined in drawing in 1895 than in. 
the year before, and the number of schools iu which, 
it was taught was 118 more than the previous year?' 
— I accept your Grace’s figures. I should like to call 
attention next to the fact that mechanics were only 
apparently taught according to that report in one 
school. 

10732. And probably the less that was taught of it 
the better 1 — That is to say the way it was taught. 1 
quite agree with your Grace. We found that in 
Ireland only 67,147 boys and girls were examined in 
drawing, while in England 2,123,675 children were 
examined. In handicraft only 255 boys were receiv- 
ing instruction in Ireland as against 30,096 in 
England. 

10733. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — You say you would- 
recommend the school hours to be extended to five- 
hours in the day? — Yes. 

10734. Would you have any break in that? — 
Certainly, I should contemplate a morning and after- 
noon school, the same as in England. 

10735. Do you know of any reason why that should 
not be adopted in Ireland ? — I do know of a reason, 
in the country districts, and I don’t propose it in the- 
country schools, but in the town schools that difficulty- 
does not exist. In the country schools a great many 
of the children come very considerable distances, and 
some of the children are very young and not strong, 
and therefore they could not be expected to do the 
walk to school backwards and forwards twice in the 
one day, and it would be such a loss of time ; but I 
don’t see that that difficulty would arise in the 
town schools. 

10736. Mr. Molloy. — Referring for a moment to 
the suggestions on page 27 iu your valuable paper on 
technical education, for 1894-5, on the facilities that 
ought to be afforded to existing male teachers to 
qualify to teach science, and then again as to better 
provision being made for practical instruction in agri- 
culture in training colleges, and again number 9, and 
number 10, a very important one, and number 11» 
externs, and number 12 , practical subjects being in- 
cluded in the National school course, have yon turned 
your attention to the preparation of papers showing, 
in your opinion, how much of those could be carried 
out under the National Board ? Each one would 
appear to me to be an excellent idea? — Shall we take 
them seriatim. 

10737. It occurred to me that if, at your leisure, 
papers were prepared by you giving the suggestions 
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in juxtaposition with remedies, they would go on the and the nuns were quite shocked when I implied Dnblin. 

minutes of our proceedings ? — I shall be very glad to by a question that they were not teaching laundry , , 7 ^r lgg . 

do that if yon just give me in writing the exact subjects work. I told them we 'had seen it in England, anil ' — 

you would like to have. _ that I understood there was no such thing in this krcold 

10733. Well, say, from number 5 on page 27 of country, and they were quite indignant 2 — The state- raVM " 

your paper down to the end, omitting number 13, as ment in the Report was correct at the time it was 

we are not dealing with that ? — Very well. written. 

10739. Most Rev. Dr. TV alsh.— O n the suggestion 10750. And, probably it is one of the results of the 
you make as to extending the training college course memorandum, there has been a notable improvement 

from two to three years, are you aware that, working in this matter. Now with regard to the teaching of 

on the present system, the training colleges are not natural science, you have a general objection that 

at all able to supply a sufficient number of teachers there is too much theory 1— Too much theory, 
to fill the vacancies that occur from year to year!— 10751. And too much mathematics ?— Too much 
I was not aware of that. mathematics. 

10740. I may give you these figures. For the last 10752. You consider that it ought to be taught 
three years, with all the training colleges in full work- more practically, and I suppose you concur in the 

mg order, while the number of vacaucies to be filled view that not only ought it to be taught by experi- 

in the ranks of the teachers was 1,515, the combined ment, but that the children themselves should take 

efforts of the training colleges could pot forth only part in the experiment! — Certainly; they should 

718 teachers. That being so, do you think that it be taught the manipulations as far as possible, so far 

would be advisable to extend the course in the train- as the weighing and measuring are concerned, because 

ing colleges from two to three years, until we had a that in itself is a valuable portion of the technical 

much larger number of training colleges than we have education. 

at present 2 — There are a very much larger number 10753. As far as possible, the thing should be done 
of training colleges in England, and in France, and by the children themselves ? — Certainly, 
in foreign countries, in proportion to the school popu- 10754. Instead of a teacher showing a picture in a 
lation, and I would say we should establish more book, and saying that a certain thing will happen if 
training colleges. a boy does something with a piece of metal, the boy 

10741. But we are powerless 1 — To what extent are is put through the operation itself! — Yes; and once 
we powerless 1 he has done the thing it makes , far more impression 

10742. We have no power to establish training on him than if he has seen it in a picture, 
colleges. You might almost as well look for the estab- 10755. You may not be able to get every boy in 
lishraent of a new university in Ireland as a new the class to perform au experiment, but the fact of 
training college. What I want to bring out is, taking the class being told by a boy who had himself done it 

your recommendation as a practical one, as I take it to what the effect was would impress the class! — That 

be, it seems to show that we have a great need for the would be the next best thing. Some boys would do- 

extension of the training college system in Ireland at one experiment and some another, 
present ! — Certainly. 10756. About Sloyd aud manual instruction, In 

10743. The existing colleges, working as they are, your memorandum you are rather incliued to put 
on a two year course, are not able to supply the these in opposition ? — I should rather say in apposition 

demand, and if the course, as you suggest, were pro- than opposition. 

longed, the number of trained teachers turned out 10757. But Sloyd is manual instruction, and manual 
would be notably less than at present ! — Two-thirds instruction may be Sloyd ! — May be Sloyd. 
of what it is at present. 10758. And it will be Sloyd if it is an educational 

10744. Seeing that the training colleges are not system, constructed on philosophical lines 1 — Yes. 
adequate to supply even half the demand that exists, it 10759. A system constructed, not with a view of 
would be simply ruinous to think of introducing such a turning out useful articles in the market, but with a 
change, unless the number of training colleges can be view of training children who are in the schools I — 
increased ? — At the present moment. I should call it manual instruction if it was taught 

10745. But if we had a sufficient number of train- by an untrained carpenter, 
ing colleges in the country, then you think it would 10760. That is, if it were taught by an instructor 
be advisable to extend the course 1 — To extend the who looked merely to the making of an article, for 
course to three years. In fact, you may take it that instance, a chair or a table 2 — Yes. 
in many of these matters, my counsels are what may 10761. But, Sloyd looks to the effect of the work 
be termed counsels of perfection. on the children who are being taught ! — Certainly* 

10746. I don’t think it is generally understood Being educational, 
that the training colleges at present are quite unable 10762. In Sweden the particular objects that are 
to supply the number of teachers required for the turned out, models as they are called, are appropriate 
schools! — No, it is not. to that country! — Yes. 

10747. "We have frequently seen resolutions passed 10763. Would it not be contrary to the funda- 
by the teachers at their meetings condemning the train- mental principles of Sloyd, if a person were to think 
ing colleges for over-stocking the market, turning of transplanting the whole thing as it exists in Sweden 
out twice as many teachers as are required, bub here into a country like Ireland? — It would be contrary to 
are the figures. With a demand for 1,500, the supply Herr Salamon’s own theory, but it would not be con- 
was only 700. That being so, we must begin by trary to the practice in a great many places where 
increasing the number of training colleges before we Sloyd is being introduced. 

can prolong the course? — Certainly; of course, in 10764. But it is really contrary to the principles 
matters of this kind, I, as an outsider, must neces- of Sloyd, to transplant the whole system bodily as it 
airily be ignorant of a great deal of these details exists in Sweden to another country ? — Certainly, 
which, of course, if I was aware of, might affect my 10766. Again, with regard to the tools. In Sweden 
conclusions. they attach great importance to the Sloyd knife, that 

10748. When you find people like the National being the knife in common use in the country, 
teachers utterly ignorant of the facts of the case, it is Would it not be contrary to the principles of Sloyd 
quite likely that an outsider should be a little misled to set to work here, attaching the same importance 
by statements iu. the newspapers. One of the state- to the Sloyd knife as they attach in Sweden ? — I 
merits in the Report of your Association is that think it would be contrary to the principles of Sloyd 
laundry work is not taught at all ? — That was so at to use the knife here, not to the practice, 
the time. 10766. The object of Sloyd is to train the children 

10749. I happened, a few days ago, to visit, casually, in what they have to do in after life 1 — But it would 
a convent school in the neighbourhood of Dublin, be, I think, necessary, to employ some philo- 

3 D 
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sophical and competent person to go into the whole 
question, and prepare for Ireland a series of exercises 
and models. 

10707. A new set of objects '? — And exercises, 
because the exercises and objects are separate. 

1070S. But they should be specially constructed in 
reference to the needs of this country ? — Yes. 

10709. And by doing so, we should adhere most 
closely to the fundamental principles of Sloyd 1— 
Certainly. 

10770. There is a question whether it is more 
advisable to have a school teacher or a skilful clever 
artizan — which do you think the preferable arrange- 
ment ? — I will admit that my mind is open to convic- 
tion upon the subject ; 1 think there arc, as 1 stated 
before, considerable advantages each way. In the 
first place, if Sloyd is taught to the teacher, and if 
Sloyd is taught by the national school teacher, it can 
be taught all over the country, whereas, if it is taught 
by an artizan, it can only be taught in the towns. 

10771. Moreover, I think you said that in order to 
get the artizans you should take them young and 
train them ' Take them young. 

10772. Does not that involve an artizan cutting 
himself off from the ordinary work of his trade ami 
devoting himself to this? — Yes j it would become a 
profession. 

10773. They would look upon this as slmnting 
them from their trade?— He would become a 
specialist 

10774. But the teachers are already at hand? — 
Yes ; and Herr Salomon, who is an accurate man, 
says in three months the teachers whom he turns out 
can perform the exercises and make models in such 
a way as to compare favourably with the work done 
by artizans. 

10775. I believe in Sweden they began with artizans 
and found it not working well, and then they took to 
teachers? — I think there is a natural opposition 
between the teachers and the artizans in that ease. 
There is a great advantage no doubt in having all the 
work in the school under the one teacher. 

10776. The teacher may come to look on the 
artizan as an intruder? — Yes ; who is taking away a 
certain amount of his fees. 

10777. Again, is there not this inconvenience in 
employing an artizan, that the bringing in of the 
artizan for thi3 branch of school work is calculated to 
obscure the educational aspect of the case ? If the 
the children see a carpenter coming in they will be 
inclined to look upon this work as carpentry, and 
something not educational ? — Quite so ; and it is 
specially laid down by Herr Salomon that the object 
of the system is not to produce carpenters, but edu- 
cated people. When you use the words bringing in 
a carpenter that is the very thiug I would be disposed 
not to do, yet I see that is done in the Church of 
Ireland Training College. They have brought in a 
carpenter, and as I said to two or three of them who 
were my friends in the Council, although they pride 
themselves on having manual instruction, I said it is 
comparatively worthless. 

10778. You cannot blame them. They had nobody 
else to bring in. They show at all events a desire to 
move in the right direction ? — Yes, at the same time 
if you can breed a class of men for towns to teach 
this subject as specialists it is not at all impossible to 
get very competent men, I know some of ihe best 
teachers in the technical schools are men who have 
begun life as working men. Take our Whitworth 
scholars. They are men who must have served seven 
years in the workshop. Then they get a scholarship 
which is worth £100 a year. There were certain 
scholarships founded by Sir John Whitworth, andtne 
Science and Art Department have taken them up and 
conducted the examinations. They are open to every 
mechanic in England who has served his apprenticeship. 
These men are the pick of the working men of Eng- 
land. They then proceed to some training institution 
like the Royal College of Science in Dublin, or the 


Normal School in London, and there they complete 
their scientific education, and then having acquired a 
basis of practical education in the workshop and with 
this higher scientific education on top of it, they 
make most excellent teachers, but they are necessarily 
very limited in number. 

10779. But especially in view of the point that 
the work, if it is to be introduced into the schools at 
all, should be introduced as part of the system of 
education, you consider it would be more advisable 
to have it done by an ordinary school teacher ! — On 
the whole, yes. 

10780. Otherwise it would be looked on as an 
excrescence in the school-work ? — Yea. 

10781. In reference to drawing, you remark that 
the power of chawing is of great use, not only to tiui 
ordinary trades of the country, but of special use in 
the case of teachers — it enables them to use the 
black-lnmrd more? — Yes. 

10782. You have some experience of Irish schools, 
I know ? — Yes ; I have. 

10783. Do you find the black-board much used? — 
Very little in use for the purpose of illustration of a 
lesson. 

10784. In giving a lesson on any subject the 
teacher should map out the lesson well on the board. 
You do not find much of that in Irish schools ! — 
Very little. 

11)735. You spoke of your experience in the Kerin 
Street Technical School and the rather backward 
condition in which you found the children in point 
of literary education. Do you wish to add anything 
to that ?—I should be very glad to add as an illustra- 
tion of that fact that in the reports of the examiners 
sent over by the City and Guilds of London, who 
examined certain of our classes, where we sent up 
papers to them upon certain subjects, and also in 
connection with the examinations conducted by the 
Science and Art Department, it is quite the usual 
thing in those reports for us to receive a notification 
that the pupils are unable to express themselves, 
that they write badly ; and we know, as a matter of 
fact, that a great many of them who are very com- 
petent practically, and who ai-e good workmen, and 
have attended our classes and shown intelligence in 
the classes, are, owing to their inability to use tbe 
pen with any degree of fluency, unable to answer 
well at these examinations. If I take the Science 
and Art examinations I can give you the figures. 
We hud last year 739 on the rolls ; this year we 
have 920. Well, with an attendance of 739 on the 
rolls it was a very meagre thing to be able only to 
get 84 passes from the Science and Art exami- 
nations, and of those 84 only 18 were in the second 
class of advanced, and only 8 in the first class of 
advanced ; and in the elementary stages we only got 
28 passes. 

10786. What were the subjects of examination ! — 
Geometry, Machine Construction, Building Construe 
tion, Mathematics, Applied Mechanics, Sound. 

10787. Those are not to any extent school sub- 
jects! — Those are Science and Art subjects— none of 
them in the honour stage at. all. 

10788. You think that was the result of unsatis 
factory elementary education ? — The. experience is 
that we cannot get them on to the honour stage at 
all ; and wo can only get very few on beyond the 
elementary stage, because they come to us knowing 
nothing of these subjects, and we have to teach them 
in the technical school what they ought to have 
learned in the elementary school. 

10789. Can you state whether those were children 
who had gone to an elementary school before they 
came to you t — Every one of them had gone. 

10790. I have seen a somewhat similar remark to 
yours put forward in proof of the fact than c * 
children of Dublin were not going to school?— 
you may take it that the apprentices and artizans 
who attend in Kevin-street are the pick oF the 
apprentices and young men. 
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10791. So your complaint is, not that these chil- I think the amount contributed voluntarily in En"- n 
dren had not been attending school, but that they land for the support of these schools is over two _ 

had not been usefully taught ? — They hacl not been millions. But the real difference is that the public AfrilN ‘ 1S9 ~- 

usefully taught. We had to teach them what they in England have an interest in education and eon- Mr. Arnold 
ought to have learned in school. tribute towards it : the public in Ireland leave all Graves, 

10792. Mr. Molloy.— T hey come to Kevin-street this to be done by the State 1— Yes; but vou must 
at 15 or 16, having left the primary school at 12, and remember that England is a much more’ wealthy 
having lost in the intervening period what they had country than Ireland. 

learned i— -Yes. . 10S04-. Then, if the thing is to be done in Ireland, 

10(93. Most Kev. Dr. Walsh. — A nd I suppose it must be done by the State to a much larger extent 
mere hook-knowledge is very likely to fade out in than in England! — Yes. 

that way — they had got no real hold of anything in 10S05. In reference to drawing you are aware the 

the school!— No ; and there was no carrying on of National Education Board has done somethin*' for 

the school work into the workshop or after-life. the teaching of drawing in schools, although, as vou 

10794. How did it come that this gap of two or brought out for us to-day, anything we have done' in 
three years occurred between their school course and that direction has been* done almost in spite of and 
their entering into the technical school ! — I don’t in defiance of our charter. Results fees are paid for 
say that happens in every case. I am only putting drawing! — About seven or eight thousand pounds, 
that forward as a reason why it is so. I know it to 1080G. Suppose drawing was to be a compulsory 
be the case in a good many instances, but I cannot subject in Ireland, the amount to be paid in results 
say that it is the case in all. fees would be very much larger? — Yes. 

*10795. Could nothing be done to bridge over that 10807. Out of what fund should that come ! It is 
gap ?— I think that gap could be bridged by making about £8,900 now. I suppose it would be £30,000 
education compulsory up to 14. In towns, at any or £40,000 if drawing was compulsory. Out of 
rate, 14 is the age at which the boys become appren- what fund should those results fees come ? — That is a 
tices, and, in my opinion, compulsory education should very arguable question. I take it in this way, that 
go on up to that time. if you made a redistribution of the subjects of in- 

10796. Some of us are afraid — at least I am — that struction — for instance, if you adopted some sugges- 
one of the results of compulsory education in Dublin tions that I made, and which have been made by 
will be to drive the children away from school before others before me — supposing geography was to give 
the point at which they leave at present — that is, place to drawing, supposing drawing became a compul- 
that when they comply with the minimum require- sory subject, and geograph}- an optional subject, 
ment of the Compulsory Education Act they will say, 10808. Do you propose to throw that.charge upon 
“Now we have done our duty and gone to school the grant that has to be administered by the National 
long enough ” ? — On the other hand, if you make Education Board. We have not money enough for 
education in the schools more obviously practical and many of the educational purposes in the country, 
useful you will have less difficulty in getting them to Why not relieve us of this charge of £8,900, and get 
remain at school. that paid by the Science and Art Department? — I 

10797. That is, if the compulsion is to be really think it would be a very proper thing, 
effective it will need to be supplemented by a reform 10809. I don’t think the point ever has been raised, 
in the character of the instruction given in the but in England state-aided schools have their drawing 
school? — Yes. grant paid, not out of the Education grant, but out 

10798. You had some difficulty about providing of the vote from the Science and Art Department, 
apparatus for the science teaching ? — Y es. But here in this country everything has to be paid for 

10799. You are aware, of course, of the important out of the Education grant. Here then is a charge 
difference between the system of education grants in that we are forced to bear that has no corresponding 
the two countries — England and Ireland ? — Yes. charge on the elementary education grant in England. 

10800. In Ireland nothing is done to ensure that Do you not think that this charge should, if possible, 
the manager shall have proper scientific apparatus, be transferred from the Education grant to some other 
but in England it is made a condition of the grant ? fund? — Yes ; the Science and Art Department, so long 
— Yes. as the Science and Art Department operates in Ire- 

10801. You are aware also of this difference, that in land, and, subsequently, to the department which 
England the grant is paid to the manager, and that takes its place. 

the first charge upon that grant is the proper equip- 10810. In other words, that this Science and Art 
ment of the school ; in Ireland, the grant goes straight grant should be paid to state-aided schools in Ireland, 
into the pocket of the teacher. Don’t you think that as well as in England ? — Yes. 
has something to do with the unsatisfactory state of 1081 1. Well, the £8,900 a year that is at present 
things ? The State in England gives so much money thrown on our Education grant might do something to- 
to the manager, and says — “We give you this for wards providing apparatus for science teaching? — That 
this year, don’t expect it next year unless you have would not be sufficient for apparatus, hut you might 
your school properly equipped ?” — I think that is so ; make a saving under that head which you could apply 
but at the same time I don't think the salaries of the for other purposes. 

Irish masters are on such a very magnificent scale that 10812. You take a great interest in technical 

it would be fair to provide the apparatus out of the education in the higher sense of the word. Do you 

funds provided for paying their salaries. think that the country is at present in a condition for 

10802. Of course not. But the salaries in England the establishment of a really comprehensive system of 

could not be paid fully out of the Education grant ; technical education, before the foundation has been 

they are paid by local assistance, but the grant is laid in the primary schools of the country ? — -Not for 

given in such a way that the person who gets the a comprehensive or complete system, 

grant is made responsible, and properly made respon- 10S13. Suppose there was a certain amount of 
sible, for the proper equipment of the school? — Yes. money to be set apart for technical education, in the 
How could the manager of the school in Ireland be higher sense of the word, in Ireland, what would yon 

made responsible when he does not get a farthing to think of an arrangement under which a considerable 

enable him to discharge his duty ? portion of that money should for a few years be devoted 

10803. In England you have to deal with two to the necessary expense of establishing a system of 

classes of school. ° In the case of the Board school all practical instruction in the National schools of the 

this is provided for out of the rates; in the Yolun- country? — I should be entirely in favour of it; the 
tary schools, in consequence of this competition only difficulty I see is this. It is a very difficult thing 
between the two classes of schools, there are a large to get out of a routine, and if that money had been 

number of people who contribute very liberally : devoted for five or six years to the primary schools 
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it would l>e very hard to get it hack afterwards for 
other purposes. 

10314. That would be secured by Act of Parlia- 
ment. But suppose it could be done, that whatever 
amount of money is to be applied for higher technical 
education in Ireland should in the beginning be only 
partially applied to that purpose, the remaining por- 
tion of the money being devoted to the establishment 
of the apparatus and all the other things that are 
required for starting a good system of manual and 
practical education in the schools, do you not think 
that this would lie a judicious application of that 
money ? — I think it would be a useful direction for a 
portion of the money, but if you will allow me to 
add that having gone into that question myself I 
have come to the conclusion that in the interval 
during which we. are laying the foundation for a 
system of Higher Technical Education, a good deal of 
that money should be available for the purpose of 
building technical schools. You have got to build and 
equip your schools ; it would he a great advantage to 
have a certain amount of preliminary grant banked 
up for the purpose of building. 

10815. But still a substantial portion of it might 
he made use of for the purjiose that I suggest?— 
Certainly, care being taken that it was not allotted to 
the National Board in perpetuity. 

10S1C. Professor Fitzgerald.— I n teachingteachers 
under our present system in the drawing classes, the 
teachers arc expected to take up either freehand or 
mechanical drawing. Is it not very desirable that 
both freehand and mechanical drawing should be 
taught in the schools, and that the teachers should be 
trained to do both 1 ? — It is essential, not only for the 
purpose of training boys themselves, but it is necessary 
for the teacher, because if the teacher is to use the 
chalk on the black-board he ought to be able to make 
freehand drawings. 

10S17. At present the only teaching in drawing 
that takes place in any of our schools is freehand 
drawing? — Yes. 

10818. Don’t you think we ought to introduce 
mechanical drawing into all our schools? — Geometrical 
drawing, certainly ; that should be taken practically in 
connection with geometry and not so much Euclid done. 

10S19. You stated that it would be undesirable that 
the teaching of science should be left optional in the 
school. Would it not be well to make it optional at 
first? — It would have to be so until you got your 
teachers trained, but as soon as your teachers were 
trained I would propose to make it compulsory in the 
same way as drawing was made compulsory iu the 
English schools — that is to say, guossi-corapulsory ; 
but if the teacher was qualified, then it was made 
compulsory. 

10820. In towns, the competition of different schools 
would go some way towards forcing schools to take it 
up, the way in which Board schools take up advanced 
science has forced voluntary schools to do so? — 
Certainly, in the same way that the University reacts on 
the Intermediate schools. 

10821. If agriculture were a form of elementary 
science teaching, do you think it would be necessary 
to teach the teachers agriculture specially? Would 
it not be possible to let teaching of agi-iculture go 
into the higher grade schools, and let our elementary 
schools be devoted more to science ? — You are talking 
of country schools ; I am disposed to think, that 
without actually teaching agriculture, if you teach in 
the country schools such subjects as chemistry and 
botany you could indirectly teach as much agriculture 
as was necessary in an elementary school. If botany 
is taught, let it be the botany of plants which have a 
marketable value, and also of noxious weeds ; and with 
regard to chemistry, I dare say that by applying your 
chemistry to a certain extent, or taking as your 
illustrations such things as the soil and water and 
manures and things of that kind — taking them as 
your examples — you might, while teaching chemistry, 
indirectly teach a good deal of what would be of 


practical value to the children who would afterwards 
become farmers, in the same way as at Ringsend we 
teach fishermen the natural history of marketable 
fish. 

10S22. Have you considered the question as to 
whether it would not be better in our high grade 
schools to try and arrange that they should be the 

modern sides of our present secondary schools 

whether it would not be better for the Intermediate 
Board to extend the modem sides of the Intermediate 
schools inslead of rather supporting a separate set of 
higher grade schools i — I should not be disposed to 
place them under the Intermediate Board, and for 
this reason, that with regard to these science subjects 
a paper examination is worthless. All the Inter- 
mediate examinations are paper examinations, and I 
mu told from the nature of things must be so. A 
Board that wants to take charge of these science 
schools and higher grndeschoolsshould have inspectors, 
while the Intermediate Board has no inspectors, 

10823. That is not an essential objection to a 
general attempt to make our secondary education all 
in one. set of schools and our primary education all 
in another set of schools, and not be starting our 
higher grade schools in the higher grade primary 
and secondary schools? — I think that is logical. 

10824. Is it desirable that different classes of the 
community should be educated in different departments 
in the same school? — You don’t draw' that line your- 
selves. You have your Model schools, which are to 
a considerable extent continuation schools in the 
towns, and you have your agricultural schools, which 
are not elementary schools ; but I think it would be, 
as you say, a more logical disposition that one Board 
should take charge of elementary education, and 
another Board should confine itself to Intermediate 
Education. But I don’t say whether those schools 
should be placed under the Intermediate Board or a new 
department to take charge of technical education. 

10825. Is it desirable that the different classes of 
the community should be educated in different schools, 
or should they be educated in the same schools ? Iu 
England we have the practice of our advanced educa- 
tion either on the classical sides or the modem sides 
of secondary schools ; in Germany they have no prac- 
tice of having the modern side in the gymnasia. The 
result is that there is a difference between the two 
classes of the community growing up in Germany, 
even more intense than the difference between pro- 
fessional and commercial classes in England. I 
wanted to know whether our system of having a 
classical and a modem side in the same school where 
children are educated in contact with each other is 
better than the German system ? — It is theoretically, 
but in Ireland we have net the establishments capable 
of doing it. 

10826. If we were able to control the education 
of the country completely, is that what you work 
towards ? — I think the English system is a very good 
one. 

10827. Do you think it is a better ideal to work 
towards than the German ideal — having two aides of 
a school — one for the commercial class and the other 
for the professional class ? — I cannot say I have given 
the subject any very careful consideration. 

10828. Mr. Redingtox. — In your memorandum 
you recommeud, at page 27, that after the 31 st Decem- 
ber, 1896, cookery and dressmaking be made com- 
pulsory for female students under training, and that., 
if possible, those subjects should count towards their 
classification as teachers. Are you aware that since 
then dressmaking is made compulsory for female 
students in training, and cookery is an optional sub- 
ject, and counts towards classification if taken up ? — 
I am very glad to hear it ; but this was not incorrect 
at the time it was written. 

10829. “ In recommending this your Committee 
recommends that cookery, plain sewing, and dress- 
making should be made compulsory for girls in all 
National schools without exception.” I think Iain 
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right in saying that even at that time plain sewing 
and cutting out was compulsory for girls at all schools 
where there were female teachers or work mistresses ! 

Yes ; but there are a great many schools in which 

there are no female teachers or workmistrcsses. There 
are such schools now. 

10830. Does this refer to those schools 1 — Yes. 

10331. And that would entail the male teachers 
being taught needlework? — All that would be re- 
quired would be to provide workmistrcsses in those 
schools in which there are no workmistresses at pre- 
sent 

10832. You are aware that a workmistress is ap- 
pointed when there are twenty girls, including infants 
as well as older girls. You recommend that after a 
certain date cookery should be made compulsory for girls 
in all National schools. Do you think it is possible to 
make cookery compulsory in all schools ? — Personally 
I don't; but I am only one of the association. J 
seo very great difficulties, partly on the score of 
expense and partly on the score of getting teachers. 

10S33. And, of course, yon know it is not com- 
pulsory in England? — No; it is not. 

10834. As regards teaching science to teachers 
you had four suggestions as to the way in which 
those teachers who are not able to teach science should 
he instructed. Which do you prefer — your first sug- 
gestion, that there should lie centres to which teachers 
should go upon certain days, say, Saturdays, and get 
instruction ; or your second suggestion, that there 
should be peripatetic teachers going from school to 
school ? — As I stated at the time, I think those are 
things which might be done concurrently ; they are 
doing it concurrently in England, and I think it 
would be desirable to do it in Ireland. You could 
not get the perijwtetic teachers — they would not be 
available. You would have to set to work to train 
a special class of science teachers for the elementary 
school. 

10835. But you would look upon the peripatetic 
teachers as merely a stop-gap until, by some means or 


other, the ordinary teachers of the schools were able 
to teach these science subjects — you would prefer 
them ? — I think on the whole — yes, as far as the 
elementary school is concerned. 

10836. But you suggested in reply to His Grace 
that there should lie a grant made to the manager of 
of the school for supplying scientific apparatus ? — Yes. 

10837. It is done now by the Science and Art 
Department? — The Science and Art Department make 
a grant to science schools in connection with the 
Department ; but in no case does this grant exceed 
the amount locally contributed, and then they only 
make grants under certain conditions ; they will not 
make grants for perishable objects. 

1083S. They do make grants for certain kinds of 
apparatus ? — Yes. 

10839. Most Rev. Dr. Walsit. — P rovided there is 
a local contribution of the same amount ? — Yes ; they 
don’t make a grant of more than the amouut locally 
contributed 

Mr. .Molloy. — T hat corresponds to the first free 
grant to schools by the National Board. 

10840. Mr. Redington. — I think you said that there 
were some other subjects besides drawing which were 
paid for in England from the Science and Art Depart- 
ment ? — Manual instruction. I am not sure that there 
are not some science classes in elementary schools in 
connection with the Science and Art Department; I 
think they can get science grants. 

10841. Mr. Redixgtox. — About the grants for even- 
ing schools in England, did you not give us the grant 
per head at 18s. ? I have since lrnd it worked out in the 
Education office, and the grant per head for the 
evening department of National schools, exclusive of 
Convent schools is 9s. 9Jd. the grant per head in 
Convent schools is 8s. 9 id., and the whole expensa 
of the evening department of ordinary National schools 
is £563 3s. 9 d., and of the Convent evening schools, 
£113 7s. Sd. Average daily attendance in ordinary 
evening schools, 1,152 ; and average daily attendance 
in Convent evening schools, 258. 
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Major T. B. Meredith, Inspector of Schools under the Science and Art Department, e xamin ed. 


10842. Chairman. — I believe you are Inspector of 
Schools under the Science and Art Department in 
Ireland ? — Yes. 

10843. What are the number and description of 
schools that you inspect in elementary drawing and 
manual instruction ? — In the first place, the schools 
that are eligible are those at which elementary edu- 
cation is the principal education given, and the pay- 
ment does not exceed ninepence a week, and they are 
not conducted for private profit. Drawing must be 
taught to every boy who is on the school register for 
elementary drawing. I have 84 Christian Brothers’ 
schools, 5 Convent, and 4 various — total, 93. 

10844. Are they in Dublin only? — All over the 
country. 

10845. Could you tell us the names of the principal 
towns, at any rate ? — My examination commences in 
November every year — Carlow, two in Drogheda, 
Sells, Thomas town • three in Waterford, Dungorvan, 
Tramore ; there are 93 altogether — three in Bel- 
fast ; Thurles ; two in Tipperary ; in Limerick 
I have five ; Portarlington, Mary boro’, Callan, Lon- 
donderry, Omagh, Letterfrack, Westport; I have 
about sixteen in Dublin ; Parsonstown ; in Cork I 
have tliree ; Carrigalea, Artane, etc. 

10846. In those schools you have mentioned, do you 
inspect them principally in the subject of drawing, or 
are there some of them in which there is also manual 
instruction carried on? — In two out of 93 manual 
instruction is given; all the rest is elementary drawing. 

10847. Do you know at all how many schools there 
nre in all Ireland in which manual instruction is 
.given ? — I only know of those two in connection with 
the Science and Art Department. 

10848. What is the nature of the instruction ? — In 


the first standard — drawing, freehand, and with a 
ruler, lines, angles, and parallels, and simple right-line 
figures to be drawn on slates or paper at the option of 
the managers. 

10849. Professor Fitzoerald. — It is the Science 
and Art syllabus ? — Yes. 

10850. Chairman. — Is there any school in Ireland 
in which there is “ brushwork ” — the alternative 
course ?•— No. 

10851. What is the method of inspection? — The 
seven standards are divided into sections. In stan- 
dards one and two the teacher gives the lesson, and 
puts the figure on the blackboard, the scholars draw 
that in freehand, and with a ruler, on slates. 

10S52. That i3 at the time of the inspection 1 — At 
the time of the inspection. Standard two does 
the same work on paper. Standard three is divided 
into three sections — one section does freehand, 
another section does right-line figures with rulers, 
the third from a large example that is put on 
the board, do a right-lined geometrical figure, first 
with a ruler, and afterwards with freehand, or vice 
versa as the inspector wishes. Standard four is divided 
into two sections — one half does freehand drawing 
from the flat, one quarter does scale drawing on plain 
paper, another quarter does scale-drawing on squared 
pa]>er. In standard five there are tliree sections — 
Freehand drawing from the flat, geometrical figures 
to scale with instruments, and model drawing of easy 
common objects and regular forms. In standard six 
one-third do freehand, one-third model drawing of 
regular form and easy common objects, one-third do 
geometry more advanced than in standard five, or they 
do plan and elevation of plain figures in easy positions. 
They can take which ever they like of those. Standard 
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seven — one-third does freehand, one-third does model 
drawing more advanced than standard six, or drawing 
in light and shade ; another third does geometry more 
advanced than standard six, or plan and eleva- 
tion of rectangular figures. The work is inspected 
that is done during the year in the drawing books. 
The time table is tallied with what they send in ; to do 
this they give at least one and a half hours per week. 
The schedules are checked and inspected, the teacher’s 
method is seen, and whether the children know how 
to use instruments, and whether the school is provided 
with sufficient examples, and, in Ireland, where 
Her Majesty’s inspector does not exist, I have to 
verify the daily average attendance on the school 
registers. Then, as to the qualification of the teachers, 
it should be taught by a teacher holding an elemen- 
tary school teacher’s drawing certificate, first class. 
That means that the teacher has got first in free- 
hand, model drawing, drawing in light and shade, 
from the east, and has passed in the elementary 
stage of practical plane and solid geometry, science 
stage one, or any higher certificate they can have. 
For the present, however, this qualification is not in- 
sisted on, and no school is ineligible for earning a 
grant on account of the teacher not having any of the 
certificates mentioned there. 

10853. Are all the schools you inspect National 
schools ? — None ; they are not eligible for a grant. 

10S54. What schools are eligible ? — Those in which 
elementary education is the principal subject given, 
and where the payment in school fees does not exceed 
ninepencc a week. 

10855. But what schools are they that are not 
National schools! — Christian Brothers’ schools. 

10856. Any Protestant schools ? — Four. 

10857. Rev. Dr. Evans. — "Will you say briefly why 
the National schools are not eligible ? — Because they 
get a grant already, I presume. 

10S58. Chairman. — Then the system that you 
are inspector over is supplementary as it were to the 
National system! — No; nothing whatever to say to it. 

10859. I mean, it takes schools that are not under 
the National Board! — Yes. 

10860. The Science and Art Department helps to 
supply this instruction to schools that would other- 
wise be debarred from having it, because they have 
the National Board funds to pay for it. Is not that 
so ? — I presume it is. 

10861. Most Rev. Dr. Wiisn. — You mentioned 
that there were 5 Convent schools inspected by 
you. They are not National schools ! — No. 

10862. Can you tell us what they are! — Four of 
them are what they call “ select” schools, and one is 
an Industrial school. 

10863. The Science and Art Department does not 
give those grants to the ordinary N ational schools 1 — N o. 

10864. Mr. Redington. — How many schools do 
you examine in manual instruction! — Two. 

10865. Have you been able to report satisfactorily 
on them ! — I have. 

10866. Where are they! — One at Glosnevin — St". 
Vincent’s Orphanage — and the other at Lismore, in 
the county Waterford. 

10867. Do they follow any of the graduated systems 
we have seen at work in England! — Well, we don't 
go in for Sloyd. The grants are made for elemen- 
tary schools, where elementary drawing is taught 
under the rules of this branch of the Department. 

10868. Take Glasnevin school — what kind of 
manual work is taught there! — The Department 
insist on two hours’ instruction a week, of which half 
an' hour may he given to special drawing. All work 
must be done from drawings made either by the 
pupils or put on the blackboard by the teacher. 

10869. And what kind of work is done ! — They saw 
to given lengths and dimensions, they plane bits of 
wood to given dimensions, and, after a while, make 
simple joints. 

10870. Do they make objects! — They may, but 
not for the examination. 


10S71. Professor Fitzcerald. — You don’t inspect 
the science subjects ! — No ; I superintend de- 

tective work. 

10872. That is, to the particular school, hut you 
have no special knowledge of the science work that 
is being done! — No. 

10873. Do you know whether there are more 
schools taking up science than take up manual 
instruction! — .Speaking from guess work, I think 
140 or 150 take up science work ; 2 manual work. 

10874. Who is it looks after them ! — Mr. Preston • 
he is district inspector. We don’t meet much together : 
lie is always at these schools. He is distinct inspector - 
I am only the local inspector. 

10875. You are only the Dublin inspector! — No • 
I am for the whole of Ireland : he is over me — lie is 
district inspector. 

10S76. He, as a matter of fact, is the person who 
inspects the science department 1 — Yes ; sees that 
they have proper apparatus, proper accommodation for 

holding examinations, and he drops in on them 

visits them without notice. 

10877. But he is the person to whom we ought to 
go with reference to the science instruction! — Yes. 

10878. Have the number of schools in the Science 
and Art Department in Ireland increased or decreased 
in recent years ? — I have been twelve years now at it. 
When I first commenced they were on a different 
footing; it was optional to take drawing or not. 
When the new minute of 1887 came into Ireland 
there were only 52 schools on the list, and they in- 
creased year by year up to 1893, when they became 
89, andnowthey are 93, at which they are likely to stop. 

10879. Why are they likely to stop, at 93?— 
Because I think they have all settled down, and are 
going pretty regularly. This year I have examined 
already 70, and I will have about 15 more. 

10880. Have not the amount of the Science and 
Art Grants in. England increased very much! — I 
don’t know, sir. 

10881. Has there not been a recent minute within 
the last five or six years depriving the schools of some 
of the advantages in the elementary teaching? — Not 
that I am aware of ; it is the other way. Restriction 
has been taken off teachers : that is one of the reasons 
the schools have increased so much in number. Up 
to 1893 or 1894 they were obliged to have one of 
the certificates I have mentioned. When they took 
off that and made it not incumbent upon them to 
have that, the schools immediately got up and in- 
creased in numbers. 

10882. I see that in Ireland, in 1889, the number 
of science students was 9,597, and in 1893 the number 
was 7,561 ? — I thought you were referring to element- 
ary art schools. They have made the science schools 
harder I think ; I know the teachers complain it is 
harder to get results. 

10883. Well, the number of art students in Ire- 
land was 4,580 in 1889, and they were 3,503 in 
1893 ? — Yes; but that is not elementary art. In 
1893 there were 17,545 boys presented for examina- 
tion in elementary art. 

10884. And recently! — In 1894, 15,000 odd. 

10885. That is less ? — They have decreased a little. 

10886. Notwithstanding that the number of schools 
has increased? — Well, the Intermediate Act is account- 
able for that to a certain extent, because they find they 
cannot pay sufficient attention to the Intermediate 
boys when they have got drawing to teach them, and 
with the permission of the Department they have 
made this a different department in the school. 
Another reason, at first they put on their boys there 
very young when they ought to be at mere kinder- 
garten work, and they found they were hampered by 
this, and they now keep them in the infant school. 

10887. Then, as a matter of fact, the number of 
students that are working under the Science and Art 
Department in Ireland has very much diminished!— 
Not very ranch. 
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lOSaS. From 1/ ,000 to lo.OOO, and in the same tinously throughout the year for two hours weekly, Dnblic 

years ia England the number of art students increased including half an hour for special drawing. They — 
from 65,000 up to 107,000, and the science students are taught the use of ordinary tools : — for wood, that April 1S37m 
from 1 OS, 000 to 148,000. Is it not, remarkable that means saw, plane, and chisel. These must be taught Major T. B. 
in Ireland the arrangement should have been such to them in addition to their ordinary school work, Mer6llith * 
that the students have decreased instead of increas- which must consist of twenty hours a-week ; and it 
ing'! — And the schools have increased. must be carried out in a properly-fitted workshop 

108SD. Are the Science and Art arrangements for wholly devoted to manual instruction. It must also 
Ireland satisfactory wheu they lead to that un- be carried out in connection with drawing, that is, all 
fortunate result ? — The Christian Brothers’ schools the work must be from drawings previously made to 
all like it ; they are my chief centres. scale by the scholars, or put on the board by the teacher. 

10890. But, nevertheless, your arrangements have 10908. What number of boys are taught in that 
not induced them to teach more students under your school!— In 1894 there were 23; in 1895, 21 • and 
system 1— There is a considerable falling off in many in 1896, 21. 

of the schools as regards numbers on account of the 10909. What would be about the cost of manual 
Intel-mediate Act. instruction as taught there by the Science and Art v 

10391. Why did you not change your arrangement Department! What amount do they contribute J — ' 
when the Intermediate came in so ns to suit the change The grant is twopence a lesson for each scholar for 
that was made in Ireland! — I don’t know. “good," plus 20 per cent, for “ excellent.’' 

10892. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Perhaps they get 10910. Chairman. — Do they teach machine draw- 
better results fees from the Intermediate Board !— Of ing in any of these schools !— No. 
course they do. 10911. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — I think you said 

10893. Mr. Molloy. — M ay I ask you the total that the Science and Art Department pays fees for 
number of National schools in Ireland connected with drawing without requiring the teacher to have taken 
the Science and Art Department at present! — As far out a certificate! — At present, 
as elementary drawing goes, none. They are not 10912. Have they any guarantee of the competence 
eligible for a grant. of the teacher beyond the fact that the teacher does 

10894. For any other subject? — They may go in good work! — The Department pays the money, 
for science subjects, but that I don’t know. I have 10913. They are satisfied with the evidence that 
. only the elementary art, but they are eligible for some the teacher gives by doing his work ; if the work is 
of the science subjects I know, because I have super- good they infer that the teacher knows how to teach ! 
intended some of the examinations. — Yes ; they pay at all events. 

10895. Under your own inspection how many 10914. Kindly read the paragraph in the minute ? 

National schools have you! — None. — The drawing should be taught by a teacher holding 

10896. Would your statistics be able to show how certain certificates that I have mentioned before, 
many National schools there wei'e teu, fifteen, or “but the possession of a certificate in drawing 
twenty years ago in Ireland connected with the Science on the part of an instructor will not for the pre- 
und Art Department 1 — Well, I don’t know. I only sent be insisted on as a necessary condition of the 
go back as far as 1886. school earning a grant for drawing ; but if it should 

10897. For the last ten years 1 — In 1886 there were at any future time be found expedient or necessary 
only tweaty-nine on the list then for elementary draw- to impose the condition that the teacher should hold 
ing ; it was under the old system, which was revised, t certificate from the Science and Art Department " — 

10898. The schools that you visit on behalf of the and it goes on and gives certain conditions. 

Science and Art Department, are they mainly confined 10915. If a similar arrangement were made by the 
to any particular section of Ireland ? — No ; I go every- National Board, would it not facilitate the making of 
where. Of course in the West, which is not so thickly drawing a compulsory subject? — I cannot offer any 
populated, there are not so many schools. opinion ; I don’t know. 

10899. Wkerearetkegreatestnuraberofthosevisited 10916. Take the facts as they stand at present, 
by you — are they in Belfast ? — Oh, no. I have only There are only a comparatively small number of 
three in Belfast. I practically visit all the Christian teachers who have certificates of qualification to teach 
Brothers’ schools. I only know of two I don’t visit, drawing ? — I think there is a fair number, because 
10900. Where ai-e the Protestant schools that you they go in pretty freely. The Christian Brothers at 
visit ?— Morgan’s Endowed school, Castleknock ; the Marino do. 

Merchant Tailors’; the King’s Hospital, Blackball- 10917. But I am talking of the National schools. 

place Would it not obviously facilitate the making of 

10901. Any in Belfast! — No, sir — and the Masonic drawing a compulsory subject if the National Educa- 
Orphans’. tion Commissioners were not to insist on the teacher 

10902. Mr. Harbington. — The principal schools having a certificate 1 — I dare say it would, 
that you visit are the Christian Brothers’ schools!— Yes. 10918. Professor Fitzgerald.— Are there any 

10903. Is the manual work that is done in those teachers who teach in your schools who have no certi- 
schools of a high order ? — T have only two for manual ficates ? — A great number. 

instruction — one is at Glasnevin and the other is at 10919. The fact that the Science and Art Depart- 
Lismore. ment has not up to this insisted on the teachers having 

10904. In those two schools, where you superintend certificates has increased the number of schools in 
the manual work done, is it of a high order ? — When which drawing was taught ? — Certainly, 
the school was starting in manual instruction I went 10920. And the same thing would probably occur 
round some of the schools in England, and I think in the case of the National Board ? I dare say so. 
the work is quite up to the mark. 10921. Mr. Harrington.— Can you give any reason 

10905. In how many Christian Brothers’ schools why it is that so few Christian Brothers’ schools 

do you inspect drawin" 1 In 84. teach manual instruction ?— It is expensive ; they have 

10906. In that department is the drawing of a not a separate room todo it in. Glasnevin is a rich place 
high order? — Since the new system was established, — the Orphanage — they have plenty of room there, 
from the 1st of September of 1887, up to the eud of 10922. Take, for instance, Cork?— They are going 
the last school year, there were 573 schools examined : to start one there — Lismore, where the other one is, 

“Excellent, 49"; “Good, 377"; “Fair, 143”; and a gentleman endowed that and built the place on 
“ Failure, 2." That was very satisfactory ; and the condition that manual instruction was taught there, 
two that failed were not Christian Brothers’ schools. 10923. Is it because they think the grant allowed 
10907. Could you give ns an idea of how the by the Science and Art Department is not sufficient ? 

Manual instruction in Lismore is taught ? — It is a — I don’t think they could expect any more than 
Christian Brothers’ school ; it is carried on con- the grant offered ; it would be a lot of money. 
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COMMISSION ON MANUAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 


TWENTY-THIRD PUBLIC SITTING.— FRIDAY, APRIL 30th, 1897, 

AT 3 o’clock, P.M., 

At the Antient Concert Rooms, Dublin. 

Present:— The Right Hon. the Eael of Belmore, g.c.m.o., in the Chair; His Grace the 
Most Rev. William J. Walsh, d.d. ; The Right Hon. C. T. Redington, m.a.; Rev. 
Hamilton Wilson, d.d.; Professor G. F. Fitzgerald, f.t.c.d. ; Stanley Harrington, 
Esq, b.a. ; and W. R. J. Mollot, Esq. ; 

•with J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a., Secretary. 


Mrs. Power Lalor examined. 

Mrs. Power 

Lalor. 10924. Chairman. — I believe you have had a great for the Classification and Promotion of Teachers and 

deal of experience as regards rural female National Queen’s Scholars.” Then there are three columns, 
schools ? — I don’t think I would say I have had The first gives the course for admission to the training 
a very great deal of experience, but I have been colleges, and that fixes the monitors’ course in the 
for twenty-three years manager of a school in which I schools. But you are quoting from the third column 1 
have taken a very great interest, and in the days of Is this for the teachers then ? 

my youth I was a daily visitor at the school close to 10934. Professor Fitzgerald. — The first column 
me ; then again in 1880 and 1883, I was in personal is the only one for the monitresses? — I have taken 
communication with the managers of over 500 the wrong column. 

National schools, and visited a great number of them 10935. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You will excnse 
personally, so that in that way, having always taken me for pointing out the mistake to you. If you look 
a great interest in the subject, I think I know a fair at the preceding page you will see that the course of 
amount about it. examination for entrance into the training colleges is 

10925. Will you give the Commissioners your only in column 11 — Your Gra^e, I was wrong about 
opinion with regard to the programme of education 1 — that. May I make an observation about the pro- 
I would like my evidence to be limited to rural gramme for classification .and promotion of teachers, 
female National schools, which are the schools I have column 3 1 Female candidates in optional subjects 
experience of. I have no experience of the working must take two, in which vocal music, or domestic 
of the National system in towns, but I have in the economy or hygiene may bo one ; if they are only 
country, and my idea is very strong that the pro- allowed two subjects, I think it is a pity they are 
gramme that has hitherto been carried out, and in not allowed two more useful subjects — cookery and 
many respects, ns far as I can judge, the new one, laundry. 

are unsuited to carry out the true views of education, 10936. Professor Fitzgerald. — Then I understand 
as I take it, which would he to make the girls that that you do not object to any of the English course 
attend the schools good wives, good mothers, good in the first column 1 — No. 

mistresses, and useful members of the society in which 10937. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Then please re- 
they live. I do not think the training given in the member that the course laid down in column 1 is the 
National schools trains girls in the country schools only one that affects the schools? — Yes. I think the 

in that direction. arithmetic is a great deal too high for girls in the 

10926. Upon what ground do you base that fifth and sixth classes ; I think anything over practice 

opinion 1 — I consider that the education that is given in the country is too high, it takes an immense 
to them is a great deal too literary, and not at all amount of their time and of their work. Simple 
practical enough. interest, discount, stocks, square root, this is the first 

10927. What then would you suggest in the way column, 
of practical teaching? — Would the Committee permit 10938. Professor Fitzgerald. — Female candidates 
me to go through the revised programme of ex- will not he examined in the square root ? — Then I 
animations merely to say what I think might be think I have been furnished with the wrong paper, 
omitted. This is the revised programme of examina- 10939. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Not at all ; you 
tions for. admission to training colleges, but that takes will find that the directions are quite clear. I assure 

in the monitresses, our fifth and sixth classes ; these you that the branches of arithmetic that you object 

are girls, therefore, who will be preparing to leave to are not in the programme 1 — In the Code it sap 

school. “ to work neatly on paper exercises in fractions, com- 

10928. Mr. Redington. — Monitresses in the fifth pound proportion, simple interest, discount and extrac- 
year? — Yes. They belong to the sixth class as a rule, tion of square root.” I think it would be well to 

In grammar, prosody and analysis of complex have a difference in the programme for girls, 

sentences is utterly useless for girls. I am not talk- 10940. Professor Fitzgerald. — Your general idea is 
ing at all now of the examination for monitresses or that the arithmetic is too hard 1 — My idea is that the 
teachers, that is quite a different thing. arithmetic is too hard for girls ; it takes a great deal 

10929. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Pardon me, is that of exertion, I think it has an effect on their health : 

in the programme 1 — Yes, your Grace. I found it so in several schools. A girl does not 

10930. Are you quite sure? — Yes, quite sure; acquire arithmetic as quickly as a boy. 
prosody, analysis and composition. 10941. Mr. Redington. — You don’t object to her 

10931. I think you will find that you are making knowing fractions? — No. 
rather a serious mistake? — This is the programme 10942. Or compound proportion? — I think that is 
given to me, Scheme No. 3. quite high enough for her to go. 

10932. But do you not see that what you are 10943. The square root is what you object to? — 
quoting from is the programme for teachers at the Interest and discount, too. 

end of their course in the training college, not at all 10944. Professor Fitzgerald. — T would suggest that 
for the work, even of the monitresses in the National interest and discount are much simpler than compound 
schools 1 — No; this is headed “Revised programme proportion? — I know in the country they give a great 

of examination for admission to training colleges.” deal of time to arithmetic which might be better 

10933. But go on ; read what follows : “Programme spent; and in grammar, I think they go a great deal 
of examination for admission to Training Colleges, and too far in requiring girls to be acquainted with the 
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principal roots, prefixes and affixes employed in the 
formation of English words ; I don't think this at all 
necessary for girls in the country, who are going to 
be farmers and labourers’ wives and servants. 

10945. Chairman. — [ suppose you find, as is found 
in England, that although they may teach them 
grammar, even the teachers themselves don’t use 
good grammar? — I think that all that might be very 
much changed ; I think they ought to know their own 
geography, Great Britain and the Colonies, because 
si many of them have friends there; I think mathe- 
matical, and a great deal of physical, geography might 
be left out for the girls. 

1094G. Mr. Redington. — It is only the elements ? 
— It depends upon how far you take the elements ; 
in my school the sixth class were learning Sullivan’s 
Physical Geography, because it is much easier for the 
teacher to get results from that than from practical 
teaching. 

10947. Chairman. — You mentioned results, I 
suppose you mean by that results’ fees ; have you 
any observations to offer on that? — I have a great 
many. 

10948. Professor Fitzgerald. — Yon mentioned 
geography, grammar, and arithmetic, all of which 
you think might be reduced ? — Yes. 

10949. Chairman. — Have you any further sugges- 
tions about the programme ? — I think there are two 
or three subjects that might be taken up in National 
schools ; I think the needlework in National schools 
at the present moment is very unsatisfactory, and I 
think the reason of it is that the teachers learning 
here in Dublin have hitherto been obliged to give up 
so very much time to literary subjects that their 
progress in needlework is not at all equal to what 
it ought to be, considering the enormous importance 
of that subject to girls in country life. My 
experience of girls that are trained in Dublin as 
teachers, is that even when carrying away first 
class certificates, they are not able to cut out well, 
and that is a thing that in country schools lies at the 
root of a mistress’s success, because the girls will not 
bring materials to learn to work on except that the 
school-mistress is able to cut them out with economy 
and care so that the girls can wear the garment 
afterwards. And the difficulty in rural schools is to 
provide sufficient materials to enable the girls to 
work. 

10950. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You are probably 
not aware that all this subject of needlework which 
you are now criticising has been changed in the new 
programme. Dp to this, the candidates for classifi- 
cation or promotion got no credit for what they did in 
needlework, now it is made one of the most impor- 
tant subjects ? — It is one of the most important sub- 
jects for girls. 

10951. And that is all provided for in the new 
programme, the programme that you have in your 
hand ; needlework is now a necessary subject, and 
there are 100 marks allowed for it. Allow me to 
suggest that what we should wish to know from you 
is what you propose to have done for the schools where 
the teacher is not qualified to cut out, where she has 
been trained under the old regime, and it is up necessary 
for me to say to you that such schools are to be met 
with by the dozen, by the score, by the hundred, in 
many parts of the country. What remedy do you 
propose 1 We are fully alive to the existence of the 
deficiency. It is a lamentable fact. Whilst it stands 
it will always prevent our schools from being what 
they ought to be. We are aware of all this. We 
are seeking a remedy. Kindly say what practical 
remedy you would propose ? — I would propose, 
particularly for needlework where the manager 
considers it necessary and can prove a good case 
for it, to introduce peripatetic trained teachers, and I 
would let the teacher follow the course ; I think 
needlework is a thing she can easily follow, and I 
would make it easy for the teacher to follow the course 
of needlework during her vacation, she will have 


acquired sufficient knowledge of it as a young woman Dublin, 
to be able to follow that up later. I 'la 1897 . 

10952. Chairman. — Would you suggest that there „ p"^ er 
should be classes formed in some central place like the r „i„ r uwer 
county town where they could go for a course ? — Yes 
I have had letters from one of the largest training 
colleges in England on that subject, Wandsworth, 
which sends out an enormous number of trained 
teachers, and they tell me that although they train 
their teachers in needlework and cookery that they 
find the demand for the literary programme takes so 
much out of the teachers that they have thrown out 
those subjects, because the advantages for technical 
education in country towns in England are so very 
great and such advantages are ottered to qualify that 
the teachers are able to qualify in their county 
towns. 

10953. Professor Fitzgerald.— They did not find 
it worth their while being trained in the thing in the 
training colleges because they could get the training 
so easy in the country town to which they went ? — 

Yes. 

10954. That would show that this method of 
training in centres would lie likely to be successful in 
Ireland, because it has been so successful in England 
that it has almost superseded the training in training 
colleges ? — Yes. 

10955. Mr. Redington. — What class of people 
would be competent to teach in country towns in 
Ireland? — At present, none. They are only just 
beginning to wake .up. For thorough knowledge of the 
thing you must have special teachers of the subject. 

1095G. Professor Fitzgerald.— We would have to 
send round special teachers ? — Yes. 

10957. You don’t think we could find at present 
in the principal towns already existing teachers who 
would be able to take classes on Saturdays, for 
instance, of the neighbouring teachers in the district 
round, and give them special instruction, or have we 
got a sufficient number of well-trained teachers in 
the different districts? — Yon have got some very 
well-trained teachers in needlework, and among your 
best teachers, strange to say, are those who hold low 
passes in literary attainments throughout the country. 

10958. If there were a sufficient number of them 
already existing, we might use them as teachers in 
the several districts, without sending special teachers ? 

— You might use Convent classes, some of them teach 
needlework perfectly. 

10959. We might utilise some of those schools as 
centres for the neighbouring teachers, and it would 
save us sending for special teachers? — I think that 
might be done as far as needlework goes, but I don’t 
think you could do it in other departments. 

10960. Chairman. — Have you anything more to 
say as regards the programme? — I think if there 
could be a different programme for the rural as differ- 
ing from the town schools, it would be a great 
advantage. I think it stands to reason that the girls 
in the town qualify as shop assistants, and as telegraph 
clerks, there are a great many clerkships open now for 
girls in town. But I think a rural programme is 
very much needed to fit them for domestic service 
and' home duties, thrift and management in cooking 
and housekeeping. This is very much needed, and T 
notice there is special attention paid to it in 
England. I have had the programme of some 
English schools, and one question struck me par- 
ticularly, how the mother of a family in the country, 
if she was going to buy new clothes, what steps she 
would take with a view of altering them for her 
children afterwards, I don’t think that is an idea 
even that comes into our people’s heads. 

10961. Professor Fitzgerald. — You think we 
ought to have greater freedom in our programme, so 
that the country schools could choose the particular 
course to suit themselves, and the town schools a 
particular programme to suit them, more elasticity? — 

That is it. I would like to see cookery, darning, 
mending, and cutting-out made compulsory, 1 would 
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Dublin. like greater freedom in learning laundry and drawing satisfactorily either to themselves or the children. 
‘Aoriim 18TI and in a knowledge of cookery and bee-keeping. 10976. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — A nd do you really 

— 1 10962. You think cooking could be taught in all think they am carry it on satisfactorily at sixty?— 

Mrs. Power fc | ie rurft j schools ? — I think it could lie taught usefully, Well, hardly ; it takes a very first rate teacher. 

L * ° r ‘ certainly, but I don’t believe in the least in a one 10977. You are probably not aware that in Eng. 

year’s course, cookery must be continuous, a six land the Department insists on a separate teacher for 
weeks’ course ono year won’t be any good, you must fifty ?— I would be very much inclined to do it here, 
have another course next year. It is after three or for I think our children are much more bright, and 
four years that the cookery classes tell on the they are more troublesome ; they require more care, 
country and the neighbourhood. 10973. Chairman. — W ill you give us your ideas 

10963. Then you don’t think it would be possible upon the subject of result fees ? — Well, as far as 
for the ordinary teacher to teach cookery ?— No, that my experiencee goes about results fees, I think they 
must lie done by a peripatetic teacher. They could are eminently unfair to teachers and pupils. It 
be taught needlework by an ordinary teacher. is offering a premium, in the first place, to teachers 

10964. You do think that by having a moderate to adopt a low standard in their educational ideas; 
number of peripatetic teachers, each biking a course it is simply to pass so many for a money test instead 
of six weeks we would lie able to cover the schools in of thinking at all of the individual child and trying 
Ireland 1— I do, I think it could be done. to give it education in the highest sense of the word ; 

10965. Cn airman. — Have you formed any idea of and, secondly, I think it is offering a premium to the 
what would be the number of teachers who would be teacher to give his attention to the children whom lie 
required to cover Ireland? — The Board have been knows will make attendances and to neglect the 
kind enough to employ five, and I think they could children who he knows will not complete the attend- 
form a very fair judgment by the number of schools ances required by the present result system. I can 
they have taught. They began in. March last, and answer for it that in many cases the teachers are 
up to the present have taught 1,612 children ; they most excellent, and devote great care, and the same 
have gone through their course with only four teachers care to the children that come in only for a short 
up to the present. time, but in many instances it is only human nature 

10966. Professor Fitzgerald. — T hat is, each is for them to want the child to attend out of the 
able to do about 400 girls ? — Yes, in the year. family that they know will make the attendances re- 

10967. Are those girls in the fifth class ? — Fourth quired, and to leave at home the child that won’t 
and fifth class. • pass ; and another thing, it is also only natural that 

10968. How many gilds are there in the fourth they should wish - that the bright child should come 
and fifth classes in rural schools ?— This is a . and do them credit and take the highest number of 
letter we had from a manager of a school where in- passes, and not the child that is perhaps a little dull 
struction is given: — “I am satisfied the lessons and and wants a good deal of individual care, and will never 
lectures in my school have done a great deal of good, make them a successful pupil. And I think that 

and I bave no doubt if the same or a similar course there is a very large proportion of the children of 

of lessons were given at regular intervals as circum- Ireland that are suffering from this. It is quite a 

stances required in all the girls’ schools of the common thing for me to say to parents, “ Why are 

country the entire community would be greatly you not sending Paddy or Biddy to school ?” and for 
benefited. The ultimate effect would be to largely them to say, “ She could not make up the number of 
improve the health of the people and prevent many attendances, so I sent Mary instead.” And these 
from seeking in intoxicating drinks the health and children are at the very age that in this country it is 
pleasure they would find in the use of wholesome most necessary they should be at school — between 
food." That was written by a parish priest in the fourteen and seventeen — because in the spring and 
North of Ireland. autumn in these rural districts these children are 

10969. Chairman. — Are those 1,(500 girls attend- working. About me now every child is helping to 
ing rural National schools ? — Not all rural. put down potatoes, and will next week be helping to 

10970. Because, of course, where schools are close gather the turf. They will be absent from school for 
together it can be managed better than where they three or four months, and it will be an impossibility 
are far apait? — What was done was to t-aVe .' -^ntre for them to make up the attendance for the results, 
in the town for six schoo 1 In the winter time in the old days elder children used 
10971. And the classes came hi to „ii3 teacher? — to come to school. In old days it was quite a common 
No, she went out to them. thing for me to see girls of seventeen and eighteen 

10972. Professor Fitzgerald. — S upposing two- learning needlework of the best kind, cutting out their 
thirds of the children are in rural schools in Ire- clothes. In fact I have said that there ought to be an 
land — there are about 160,000 children in the fourth, age limit to prevent these young women coming ; now 
fifth, and sixth classes in Irish schools, and of these you won’t see a boy or a girl over sixteen in rural 
hall would be girls probably — that is, there are about schools. 

80,000 girls in these classes, and if one teacher was 10979. Do you agree with some evidence we have 
able to take 400 girls in a year, which Is about the had here that the present system tends rather to 
rate you describe, it would take 200 teachers to cover train children to trust to their memory and not to 
the whole of the schools of Ireland or two-thirds of think out things for themselves ? — Certainly. There 
200, which would be 133 teachers to cover Ireland? is a great deal of utterly useless knowledge acquired 
— Ye3. I think you may eliminate some out of that, like parrots. I think the teachers did what .they 
In the first place, you have got a number of them in could to prevent it, but there were such a large 
towns where they will not require that. number of subjects, and the minimum was laid down 

10973. Yes ; but I have taken two-thirds in order so strongly in the programme for the results examin- 
to take the rural schools? — You will always have a ations that I think it was offering a strong incentive 
certain number where the managers do not want to the teachers to let each child they had in the 
them. school that could possibly do so, pass for the results 

• 10974. What does each of the teachers cost the examination. 

State — about £100 a year? — A little more with 10980. What is your opinion as regards the curri- 
trayelling expenses. culum of female teachers under the National Board-? 

10975. Chairman.— H ave you any other remarks — For rural schools I would say that such a very 
to .make about the programme? — I think from my advanced education is not needed. Does it not seem 
experience ’of rural schools that a single teacher for female teachers that the arrangement for English 
is . not sufficient to cany on the school work literature and the laying such stress on the Essays of 
properly. Where the school consists of more than Addison and Bacon are a little out of place ; if they 
sixty I do not think they can possibly carry it on had something a little more womanlike it would 1/e 
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more useful for them, and I think we find our 
square roots here, your Grace. 

10981. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— W ell, as you 
appeal to rue I must again ask you kindly to read the 
programme with care. You observe there is a foot- 
note, and if you look at it you will see that the female 
teachers are not examined in these square roots that 
you so strongly object to in their interest? — You are 
quite right ; but the sixth class has to be taught. 

10982. I think your criticism generally has 
reference to the old state of things, which the Board 
of National Education, ns now constituted, lias simply 
swept out of existence in this new programme 1 — 
It has decidedly, and as agriculture is optional for 
females would it not be a wise thing to have darning 
and poultry and bee-keeping likewise, to give them 
an option. 

10983. You consider that it would? — Ido; I think 
there is a great deal of money to be made out of the 
latter. 

109S4. Mr Redington. — I want to point out that 
this is a programme for examination ? — I know, but 
of course the programme for examination gives you the 
subjects ; perhaps it is optional in learning. I have 
not got your programme. 

10985. Chairman. — Have you any general sugges- 
tions upon the subject of our Commission as regards 
manual and practical instruction, that you could give 
us 1 — I would suggest for rural schools a different pro- 
gramme from thetown schools, moreassistantsemployed 
and, above all, arrangements made for the temporary 
employment of experts when so desired by managers, 
I should greatly like to see this in needlework. The 
present rule of the Board is that every female teacher 
is supposed to be qualified in needlework, and if you 
want to employ an expert you have no means of doing 
so. That is a rule I should like to see greatly modified, 
so that although the teacher may have passed in 
needlework, without casting any slur upon her, if the 
manager had reason to think that the assistance of an 
expert would be useful he would get leave to employ 
one. 

10986. Professor Fitzgerald. — That is a needle- 
work mistress might be employed even though there 
was a female teacher, in the same way as she might be 
employed with a male teacher ? — Exactly. 

10987. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Would it not be 
better to employ only female teacher’s that are capable of 
teaching? — Yes, but where you have others you may 
not wish to dismiss them ; I want to mend the old 
system. 

109S8. Mr. Redington. — You can have a special 
industrial department started with a special teacher ? 
— That would be a different thing : this is merely to 
carry on the ordinary work of the school in needlework, 
this would be in cases where the teacher although 
having qualified perfectly, the manager might have 
reason to consider her incompetent ; it very seriously 
affects the attendance of girls in the country. 

10989. Professor Fitzgerald. — Would it not be very 
easy to let her go to a centre and teach her ? — If that 
were done it would be a different thing, but mean- 
while it would be a great matter. 

10990. Mr. Harrington. — What you mean is that 
there are a great many qualified teachers that are really 
not competent ? — They are not properly competent. 
I think cookery, darning, mending and cutting-out 
ought to be made compulsory. 

10991. Mr. Redington. — Are you not aware that 
darning and mending are compulsory? — Then, I 
think they ought to be examined by an expert. 

10992. Professor Fitzgerald. — Perhaps they find 
it difficult to provide materials in some places ? — I 
don’t think darning is compulsory. 

Mr. Molloy. — Failure in darning would be failure 
for fees in needlework. 

Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Kindly look at the pro- 
gramme. Darning is distinctly prescribed in it. 


Witness. — It is not carried out. Dublin. 

10993. Mr. Redisgtos. — Well, cutting-out is in AprUTo, m 
the programme for sixth class ? — Yes, it ought to be r— 
in the fourth too. I think laundry, drawing, and a L ^ of 0,ror 
knowledge of poultry and bees ought to be encouraged. 

10994. Professor Fitzgerald. — In needlework 
for girls of the fourth class there is prescribed “ plain 
patching,” which is intended to represent mending 
evidently ? — I suppose the way they get out of it is 
they say they don’t bring the materials. I t hink 
arrangements made for the teaching of these subjects 
by externs should in no way decrease the salary of 
the principal teacher. 

10995. In the fifth class is “ the work of the pre- 
vious classes with greater proficiency and plain darn- 
ing with button-boles ” ? — I don’t think they are 
obliged to be examined in it. 

10996. Mr. Molloy. — They ought not to have a 
pass unless they comply with the requirements ? — 1 
don’t think there is much good darning done. The 
result system, if not abolished, ought to be carried 
out on diiierent lines. No secondary subject ought 
to be taught superfieinlly, I don’t think you ought to 
allow people to teach either needlework or cookery 
unless they are really diplomaed and good teachers. 

And I am very strongly of opinion about the cookery 
classes which are now beginning to take throughout 
the country that it is an absolute necessity for them 
to be repeated, a cookery class for one year, not 
repeated for three or four, is almost useless for girds, 
and if we could induce the Treasury to see that, 
not only would they pay the cost of the teachers that 
the Board are sending around, but where the 
managers were anxious for classes and ready to help 
towards them if they would give some small sum to 
help for materials, this would double and treble the 
number of schools, for that is the difficulty. In 
England there is such an immense amount of funds 
and we have not got them here, there ought to be no 
expense thrown, if possible, on the locality or on the 
teachers in any way. 1 think useless education in. 
mathematical and physical geography should be 
abolished for girls, and practical education established 
in its place. These are the ideas that suggest them- 
selves to me. 

10997. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — In reference to 
geography, a suggestion has been made that geography 
might to a very large extent be made an optional 
subject in all our schools. I take it that you concur 
in that view ? — Yes. 

10998. Are you aware that in England geography has 
fora considerable time past been made optiomd in all the 
schools? — Yes. I think that might be quite well done 
in ours. 

10999. And to a large extent the same might be 
done for grammar ? — I think almost more for grammar. 

Our people are more an emigrating people than 
the English, and it is most desirable for them 
to have some idea of America and Australia, and the 
Continents they emigrate to, particularly in the rural 
districts, but I would simplify it very much. 

11000. What would you think of the plan they have 
adopted in England, for schools in which geography is 
not taught as a formal subject, in such schools one of 
the reading books in use in the school must be a 
geographical reader ?— That is very good, I think. 

11001. In that way the children learn in a more 
practical way all that they want to know about geo- 
«raphy, and they learn it much better than they would 
under- our Irish system, which seems to me to consist 
in learning by heart long lists of rivers and capes and 
bays and mountains? — Yes, and which river runs 
north, and which south. 

11002. And with all this they very often don’t know 
the name of the river that runs past their own door. 

As you have spoken of cookery, I would ask you are 
you not aware that it is not the fault of the National 
Education Board that we have not a large number of 
peripatetic teachers in that very practical subject 1- • 

Yes. 

E 2 
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Dublin. 11003. You are aware that, especially in this 
— matter of cookery, we have done our best to increase 
the number of peripatetic teachers from the rather 
Mrs. Power beggarly number of 4, and have failed. But you 
Lalor ' consider as a result of your experience that it is most 

important that the number of peripatetic teachers in 
cookery, and such subjects, ought to be increased ? — 
Oh. yes, increased largely. 

11004. Is there no obstacle in the way of making 
cookery compulsory, from the difficulty of getting 
materials, things to cook, and cooking appliances, 
how do you contemplate having those provided ? — I 
think so, before you can make it compulsory — I have 
mentioned its being compulsory as most desirable for 
the education, but of course it is for you, the 
Commissioners, to devise a means by which this can 
be done. 

11005. Is it not rather for you to suggest to us 
on what lines we should go : we have come here 
looking for information and suggestions ? — Oh, no, it 
is for me to suggest what I think necessary for the 
education. 

11006. Well, you have been manager of a school 
for a considerable time 1 — A very long time. 

11007. And you take a great interest in needle- 
work 1 — Very great. 

11008 Have you considered the merits of the 
alternative scheme for the sixth class 1 — Yes. 

11009. What is your experience of the working of 
that ? — I consider it a dead failure. 

11010. Have you kept it on l — Well, partially, 
I think the reason was that the teacher I had is a 
very good literary teacher. She came to me with 
the very best possible certificates; she had passed 
highly in needlework. It was a sine qua non with 
us that she also had to play the harmonium, it was 
necessary for her to play in the church on Sundays, 
and a very short time after she came I discovered 
that her 1 needlework was weak, and when I com- 
plained I heard the real reason was that the literary 
programme was so overwhelming tliat they had to 
neglect something. 

11011. This was some years ago, under the old 
programme, when no credit was given for needlework. 
I think I have already mentioned to you that all 
this that you are complaining of has been swept out 
of existence by the new programme, the programme 
that you have in your hand : in the old programme, 
needlework, strange to say, did not count at all 
towards classification : now it not only counts, but it 
counts in a high degree ? — Yes ; and it will give you 
a much better class of teachers too, I think you must 
help the present teachers, we start with teachers who 
are very good in other respects. 

11012. You recommend that classes in needlework 
should be formed for the training of teachers, and 
that it should be made the duty of the teacher to 
get qualified 1 — Decidedly, and then there would he 
no excuse, the managers ought to insist on it 

11013. You don’t consider that the mere holding 
of a certificate, gained under the old system would be 
sufficient evidence of skill in teaching ? — Decidedly 
not. 

11014. You said that the alternative, or industrial, 
scheme was a failure, don’t you consider that under 
the alternative scheme too much time is given to 
needlework ? — I think in the first place it was a very 
hasty change from an altogether literary programme 
to an altogether industrial one ; I think it was perhaps 
more that, and the whole thing wants more thinking 
out. I think if that industrial alternative plan can 
take in cooking and laundry, and other practical 
subjects, it will work as a very great success. One 
of the reasons it did not succeed, was from the 
inability of the teacher to carry it out, she never 
having been trained in it, and being inclined rather 
to regard the industrial training as very inferior to 
the literary. 

11015. Beneath the dignity of the teaching pro- 
fession, as the phrase goes 1 — Yes. 


11016. It was pointed out to us by some ot the 
witnesses who kindly came before us in England, that 
so much time is given to needlework under this 
alternative industrial scheme, that the children do 
not really go on learning anything, they are merelv 
spending their time doing over and over again what 
they have already learned to do ? — That has been said 
to me by parents ; so much so, that I was seriously 
talking to the teacher as to what ought to be done 
about it, but I have not found that with the girls where 
the teacher was a good industrial teacher, because the 
girls have been delighted to bring their things and 
make them. 

11017. But taking things as they are, allround, 
you cannot expect to have a first class teacher in 
every rural school ; so it would seem that there was 
too much time given to needlework? — If it could be 
made optional. 

1 1 0 1 S. So it is ? — No ; it is optional to the manager. 
If a certain number of girls might take the other 
subjects if they preferred. 

11019. But would it not be better to give that 
amount of time to practical, as distinguished from 
literary work, taking care, however, to diversify the 
subjects? — That is what I mean. 

11020. About laundry, until recently that subject 
had not made its way into our schools? — No. 1 am 
glad to say, your Grace, there are three schools in 
our own diocese, you are setting us a good example, 
and two more are now applying for laundry. 

11021. Are they convent schools ? — Terenure. 

11022. Aud there is also Father Ryan’s school in 
W ellington-street ? — Galway has also applied. 

Mr. Molloy. — A nd Canon Pricker’s in Rathxnines. 

11023. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — I did not quite 
follow what you said about the difficulty of children 
making up attendances : you said when they were 
away for a few months it becomes impossible to make 
up the attendances : I think 100 is the number of at- 
tendances required, there are five attendances in the 
week, so that in twenty weeks out of the whole year the 
number of attendances required can be made up : how 
could the absence of a child for a few months make 
it impossible for that child to make up 1 00 atten- 
dances for the year 1 — Take it in my own district from 
March to July, in March they make a few atten- 
dances but from April the older children are employed, 
there is the turf harvest. 

11024. That is four months practically? — Well, 
then you have September and October, the harvest 
time. 

11025. At all events you are speaking from ex- 
perience, and you have found that there is that 
practical difficulty ? — Most decidedly. 

11026. Chairman. — Do yon find children are as 
much employed now as they were fifteen years ago ? 
— More so ; I think there is a greater wish to make 
money. 

11027. In my part of the country it is almost 
impossible to geta child to do anything? — Our children 
are very much over-worked about us. If the result 
system is to be continued I think it would be only 
fair to the teacher and it would be a great help for 
the children who did not complete the 100 attendances 
if there was an all-round examination of them, it 
would be a great encouragement to the teacher and a 
great proof of how he conducted his classes. 

11028. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Would it not be 
better to have a general examination of the school, 
and let whatever was paid be paid, according to 
the general merit of the school, on a higher or lower 
scale, instead of on individual examinations, and 
payment on individual results ? — Most undoubtedly. 

11029. You don’t propose that the same amount 
should be paid to a teacher whether the teacher did 
his business well or neglected it utterly ? — No. 

11030. What you complain of is this system of 
having an individual examination of the children, and 
the income of the teacher being regulated by the 
fact of each individual child answering or missing 
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a particular question ?— Exactly ; and it is the 
individual examination of those children only, whose 
attendances have amounted to 100, whereas the 
teacher may have eighty children, who may be 
unable to make that attendance, and it is a very 
hard thing that the teaching of those children should 
co for nothing. 

Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — The English system of 
school grants steers quite clear of that difficulty. 

11031. Mr. Redingtok. — Does the teaching go for 
nothing, is not his salary paid whatever* number he 
reaches 1 — Yes. 

Professor Fitzgerald. — He need not teach them 
and he would earn that. 

11032. Mr. Redixgtox. — Is it not distinctly the 
interest of the teacher that as many as possible should 
come to the school, whether they are children who 
are likely to make the 100 attendances or not? — I 
don't see in what way. 

11033. Because there are so many capitation pay- 
ments that depend on the average attendance ? — Yes, 
in that way, but don’t you see the way it works is 
diis, that suppose you have two or three children in 
a house and one child can make the full 
amount of attendances, that child may be 
encouraged to come and the other two whose 
education has advanced to a certain stage, may 
not ; it is a great pity to let it go down altogether, 
the parents won’t allow more than one child to go to 
school, they will send the child that will make the 
triumphant results examination, and keep back the 
two that cannot. 

11034. That is the action of the parents, but it 
would be the interest of the teacher to get as many 
as possible ? — It would be his interest once he 
got them in the school rather to neglect those 
children and coach the ones that would make the 
money. 

1 103*>. I understood you to say that the effect of 
the results examinations was to establish a low 
standard 1 — It is offering a low motive to the 
teacher. 

11036. But surely it is the interest of the teacher to 
bring as many children as possible up to a certain 
standard ? — To have as many as possible on his rolls. 
My point is not about the three children going, my 
point is that the three children might go and not 
any one of the three make the necessary attendances 
for results examination, hut at the same time it would 
be a greater benefit for the three to have some sort 
of education, while under the present system there 
is an encouragement only for one to go to make the 
result. 

11037. Do you think it is undesirablo that a 
woman should have any knowledge of English litera- 
ture ? — Certainly not ; but don’t you think the Eng- 
lish literature has been selected by men for men. 

11038. Do you think Addison’s Essays are very 
difficult 1 — I don’t say they are, but it is not the 
literature that would recommend itself, particularly 
to women. 

11039. Are they not part of the classical literature 
of the language, and also Shakespeare’s “ Merchant of 
Venice ” v— Y es, I agree with you. I think them 
excellent, but for women in rural districts, who are 
going to spend their lives there n ,li 

11040. After all, women in rural districts are sup- 
posed to read hooks 1 — I don’t think they would read 
Addison. 

11041. Professor Fitzgerald. — What would you 
rather they read ? — Something more practical, some- 
thing of the present day. I would rather take more 
historical things — a good history. 

11042. Mr. Redington. — If you are teaching them 
English literature surely the chief names in English 
literature ought not to be omitted? — The whole 
English curriculum rests on Addison and Bacon. 

11043. Oh, no, Milton, Goldsmith, Pope, Shakes- 
peare ? —I am talking of prose. 


11044. There is Addison and Bacon, but there is Dublin, 
also poetry ?— I understood you were bilking of the jprtiHo. ivr. 
prose. — • 

11040. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Of course you L^ r Powtr 
understand that these particular books are to be 
changed from year to year, it is not a fixed programme, 
and you understand all through that this is the pro- 
gramme, not for the children, but for the teachers ! — 

I fully understand that. 

11046. Professor Fitzgerald. — Do you not think 
for young people in the nineteenth century that the 
easiest literature for them to learn would lie nine- 
teenth century literature, and not the literature of a 
bye-gone age ? — That is what I think. 

11047. Mr. Redixctox. — Then you should not 
read Shakespeare or Milton? — They are poets, they 
are different from prose, even for forming a literarv 
style. 

1104S. Professor Fitzgerald. — Anyway there is 
no nineteenth century literature in this at all ? — 

None. 

11049. Mr. Redixgtox. — You are in favour of 
literature as long as it is by nineteenth century 
authors? — As long as they are represented. 

11050. Now about the grant for cookery. I think 
yon complained that the grant for cookery in Ireland 
was not as high as in England 1 — I complain very 
much. 

11051. Yon are aware that the Treasury gives 
nothing to England similar to what they give us 
for these peripatetic cookery teachers ; that is a 
distinct gain for Ireland ? — There is a technical depart- 
ment there. 

11052. As regards the payment for cookery in 
ordinary schools you will admit it is if any tiling higher 
in Ireland than in England 1 — I think your payment 
in cookery is good. 

1105S. Might I just point out that the grant for 
laundry in English schools is 2s. for everyone who 
goes through the course, but the grants in our schools 
are 2s. Gd in fourth, and 3s. in fifth class for those 
who pass ; and by the cookery returns I see nearly all 
who were examined passed, and in laundry a large 
proportion passed, so the difference, if anything, is in 
our favour. 

Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — And bear in mind that in 
England these subjects are not taken up before the 
fifth class, that is, no grants will be paid for them if 
they are taken up at any earlier stage. 

11054. Professor Fitzgerald. — We have nothing 
in Ireland corresponding to the County Council money 
which is available for teaching technical subjects in 
England?— No. 

11055. Mr. Redisgton. — I think you said that 
poultry and bee-keeping should be encouraged ? — Yes. 

11056. Are you not aware that result fees are 
given for those subjects ? — Yes ; but I don’t think the 
teaching of them in schools is included in the ordinary 
industrial programme. A few of these ordinary text- 
books in rural schools would be a great help ; there 
were some very good useful hooks published by the 
“Freeman’s Journal” on poultry-keeping and bee- 
keeping for cottagers. 

11057. Is your suggestion that the industrial pro- 
gramme should be modified by introducing these sub- 
jects instead of some others?— Yes, let them take 
them if they like. 

11058. It has been represented to us that it was a 
mistake to omit arithmetic from the alternative scheme 
for girls in the sixth class? — Was that omitted alto- 
gether ? 

11059. There is a difference of opinion about it ; it 
is not mentioned ; do you think it ought to be ?— I 
think I would keep the arithmetic they have worked 
up to in their literary programme, because they would 
be so apt to forget it Might I say there could be a 
little modification in the questions in arithmetic for 
girl 8 . If girls could be asked the ordinary things 
used : take a butcher’s bill, and made to calculate 
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a little about it ; if so many lbs. of meat were 
allowed for a family of so many people, liow much 
would that come to in a month, they might learn a 
great deal of thrift, which is a thing they want, 
and they have no knowledge at all of the proper 
quantities that ought to be allowed for men or women 
or children. 

11060. Professor Fitzgerald. — In that connection 
could they not keep up their arithmetic if they were 
given a proper course in domestic economy, for in- 
stance, in connection with their practical course 1 — 
A good deal. For instance, our cookery teachers are 
bound when they are doing any dish to put up on the 
blackboard the proportions and prices of everything, 
so that the child ought to be able to calculate what 
each dish comes to. 

11061. Then if there was a little problem set on 
that in their domestic economy course it would teach 
them 1 — Yes ; if this dish would do for four people 
how much would do for so many people 1 

11062. And how much flour should you put by if 
you were only marketing once a month in order to 
keep a family of so many 1 — Ses. 

11063. Mr. Redikgton. — You spoke of the possi- 
bility of teachers attending centres to learn needle- 
work and possibly cookery? — I don't think in the 
towns through Ireland you could find many cookery 
centres. 

11064. Do you think it would work well in the 
rural districts? — In some it will, and if not if there 
could be given an alternative. 

11065. A peripatetic teacher would be the alterna- 
tive ? — Yes. 

1 1066. And if it were found that the peripatetic 
teacher was too expensive, do you think that Satur- 
day centre classes would be a practical way of impro- 
ving the education of teachers in needlework 1 — Yes. 

110G7. Would they take the trouble to come in 
some miles to a centre? — I know we had cookery 
classes in Thurles, and a teacher walked six miles 
every Saturday to attend it and six miles back. 

1106S. Would she do that for needlework too ? — 
She probably would. 

11069. Then as regards cookery, are you entirely 
opposed to the ordinary teachers teaching cookery ?-L 
I am. 

11070. Even simple cookery, sufficien t for a farmer’s 
family ? — I am against it myself ; I am for having 
good teachers for every subject you teach. 

11071. But- the number of special teachers that 
would have to be appointed is so enormous ? — It would 
have to be done by degrees ; after a time, perhaps, 
they would be able to teach more. 

11072. Professor Fitzgerald. — For instance, if 
each school got a teacher to come round to them only 
every second year? — That would be the beginning 
of it. 

11073. Mr. Redingtox. — S uppose a teacher were 
provided for each school, do you think even then 
cookery could be taught in every school? — The 
convents absorb an enormous number of children, 
throughout Ireland, and I think once you say you 
must have a certificated teacher to teach, I thinlr 
every convent will send one of their own novices or 
postulants to a regular diploma class of cookery, and 
that will take a large number off you. They have 
done it in one convent I know. They had a young 
lady who wanted to enter, and they told her to go to 
Miss Calder in Liverpool and made her go through 
that course before they would receive her. 

11074. Do you think it likely that, if the Govern- 
ment provided peripatetic teachers of cookery, it would 
be taken up in rural schools ? — In a great many rural 
schools there will have to be some solution found for 
the difficulty of getting materials. 

11075. Under the London School Board they 
actually sell the materials for £500 more than they 
paid for them, but in the rural districts in Ireland 


that could not be the case, so practically it would 
be only possible to teach cookery in towns of some 
size ? — Or in rural districts — large villages. 

11076. What about the disposal of the cooked 
materials? — You will always have a difficulty about 
the disposal of them I am afraid. The only "thing I 
can think of would be to have some fund to help in 
the purchase of the materials, the materials are not 
very expensive. I got up classes with a view of see- 
ing how it would work in my own neighbourhood 
not with a free teacher, but paying her myself. The 
first year you start anything, it is new, and there is a 
kind of idea that, perhaps, the things made were 
made as an experiment, and it would be rather 
derogatory to purchase them, but as far as the 
materials went we found it hard to get the people to 
take them, and I calculate the classes put me out of 
pocket £5, the extents paid a small fee to come to 
the classes, but, of course, I had them free in the 
school. 

11077. Could you tell us what the loss on the 
materials was? — Exclusive of the salary, the loss on 
the materials caiue to between £2 and £3, then I 
think that must be met in some way j for a free 
teacher you cannot make them pay a fee, but I 
think each girl would willingly pay something 
towards the materials — even 2d. or 3d. I think there 
would be a difficulty in making them pay a fee for 
any instruction given in school hours. 

11078. There are two alternative systems of teacli- 
iug cookery in towns — either sending the pupils of 
the various schools to a centre, or sending peripatetic 
teachers to the various schools ; have you considered 
which system is the best ? — I know very little about 
towns. 

11079. How did you employ the teacher in your 
neighbourhood during the week ; did she go to 
one school a week ? — No, she took two, a school in 
the next parish joined us, I had nothing to say to 
that school, hut the manager of that, the parish priest 
joined. 

11080. How much tune was given in your school ? 
— Two hours every day, and the lessons were followed 
with the keenest interest by the children, and I could 
not have believed if I had not been present, the 
marked improvement there was in their appearance by 
the end of the lessons ; then every girl had her hands 
and hair a model, she had her pinafore rather framed 
on the pattern of the teacher’s, aud they even made 
little sleeves for themselves. She would say : “ You 
are very extravagant children, I could not afford to 
have my sleeves spoiled if I was cooking.” 

11081. Did the lecture last two hours a day every 
day of the week? — We alternated with the other 
schools, three days in one and two days in the 
other. 

11082. And two hours each day that the teacher 
was iu your school? — Yes. 

11083. That would be three lessons a week? — Yes. 

11G84. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — She first gave a 
demonstration? — Yea, and a lecture with it, and 
brought up fourteen scholars in turn to cook the same 
dish with her at the table. 

11085. Mr. Redington. — The practical lesson fol- 
lowed the demonstration ? — Yes. 

11086. Professor Fitzgerald — In connection with 
the inspection in needlework we were informed in 
some places that the result of having an annual 
examination in needlework was that the garments that 
had to be made were made in the beginning of the year, 
and all the rest of the year the children were practising 
on small pieces of samples, and doing stitches that they 
would be required to do at the examination. Is that 
the result of the system of examination over here?-— 
No, I don’t think so at all ; if the teacher is good and 
can cut out well, the children will bring garments, 
and what I found was that the teacher, before the 
results examination, as a rule, asked the children to 
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leave what they had made in school that they might 
be examined and seen by the inspector; that is what 
I call a satisfactory results examination. 

110S7. Then at the examination itself how were 
the children tested 1 — They are given small pieces 
to do. 

11 OSS. And did not the teacher find it was an 
advantage to give the pupils similar pieces to do for 
the last couple of months 1 — In some cases they do 
jive them similar pieces, but as long as they learn to 
do tilings really well that does not matter. 

110S9. And you think they get sufficient practice 
in making dresses if the teacher is a good one ? — I 
think if the teacher is a good one they will have 
sufficient practice ; the difficulty is where the teacher 
is not good and people have no confidence in them ; 
tbev won’t give the material. 

11090. Have you found any difficulty in getting 
material to mend 1 — I don’t think they know how to 
mend. 

11091. That is partly, I suppose, because they cannot 
get material to mend i — I don’t know ; at one time I 
liail a French maid who mended most beautifully, and 
I hud a monitress trained in the school under her, 
and then the mending was most satisfactory, but 
unfortunately she died and I have never seen what I 
call good mending since. 

11092. Then under our present method of exami- 
nation in the schools of which you have experience, 
mending and darning are not, as a matter of fact, 
taught 1 — No, in many of them, but I would not say 
all, because I have known some where it is very well 
taught; I think you must have an expert, and I 
think there must be a woman to inspect needle- 
work. 

11093. You don’t think it is possible for men to 
learn the amount of needlework that is necessary for 
children ? 

Mr. Redington. — The inspection in needlework is 
done by men? — Yes. 

11094. Professor Fitzgerald. — You have stated 
it would be desirable that in the alternative scheme 
some of the children in the sixth class should be at 
liberty to take up a literary programme ? — It struck 
me that if there was dissatisfaction on the part of 
parents there should be an option given. 

11095. There is an option given within the last 
year ?— I think that is very desirable ; I would have 
as much latitude given as possible in all these 
things. 

11096. If it is known that a child will not be able 
to make up the attendances would not that interfere 
with the interest that a teacher would take in a child, 
ii a child is taught in December, January, and Feb- 
ruary, and the results examination is in June ? — Of 
course it would militate very seriously against it. 

11097. So that would be an additional reason for 
giving up such an examination in the year? — Yes. 

1109S. You think it better that the result of the 
examination should depend on the inspection of the 
school ? — I think so, it is a difficult matter to guage a 
teacher's attainments. 

11099. Mr. Rkdixgton. — I s there not a rather 
strong tendency amongst the girls of the fanning 
'lasses in rural schools to become shop assistants and 
ielegraph clerks rather than help at home on the 
anuB L— Certainly, that is what they wish for, but 
ihere are few places for them. 

11100. Do you attribute that to the fact that 
education in our female schools is not sufficiently 
practical ? — Certainly, they are not given any interest 
m their home life, I think -the education of women in 
sphere of life ought to be to fit her for her 
home. 

11101. Is it not due to the fact that they get bet- 
ter remuneration as shop assistants ? — I don’t think 
jt is ; I think it is that they axe dissatisfied with home 
bfe ; they have not learnt anything in these years to 
give them an interest in it. There are very few that 
go into shops, because the simps are overcrowded. 


11102. But even to become domestic servants there Dublin, 
is an antipathy l— Yps. jpri^is. 

1 1 103. Do you think any modification of our school — 
programme would obviate the strong objection to ^ I ^ r Power 
anything like manual work among girls ? — I think it 
would immensely ; for instance, one of our great 
difficulties is to get them to take up laundry work, 
because they consider it is demeaning. 

11104. Do you think laundry work can be taught 
in all rural schools? — The training of these expert 
teachers in Kildare-street teaches them to do every- 
thing with a turf tire and the smallest appliances, 
and a wooden tub. 

11105. Chairman. — What do you think of this 
system that we found at Barrow, having the same 
girls in the laundry school present for only one course 
in the year, and making them stay for a whole week 
and doing the whole week’s washing through. That 
is the system in the central school at Barrow, where 
all the girls come. A fresh set come every other 
week. If we adopted that in Ireland a single week 
would teach the laundry work for a year ? — It ap- 
pears to be against the rules of the Department. 

11106. Professor Fitzgerald. — They get the chil- 
dren to bring all their own clothes at the beginning 
of the week, and each day they wash some of them, 
and by the end of the week they have gone through 
the whole week's washing and sent the children home 
with their clothes washed ? — I should like to know 
the experience at home of their washing, for I should 
doubt it greatly. 

11107. They don’t do any other schooling that one 
week, and that week they do nothing but washing 1 — 

I am afraid our Irish children would forget the wash- 
ing by the end of the year. 

11108. Mr. Redington. — Next week they wash 
for their own families, and go on doing it at home. 

Professor Fitzgerald. — And tho result of the other 
method is that they don't do it at home. 

Chairman.— A nd they get the tilings more dirty 
the other way, bringing them backwards and for- 
wards. 

11109. Mr. Mollot. — D id I understand you to 
say that you are not now in favour of the alternative 
industrial scheme ? — Yes. 

11110. For the 6th class girls !— I don’t go so far as 
that, the alternative scheme as it is I am against, but 
the alternative scheme, as it would embrace cookery 
and laundry, and under which, where it was possible, 
poultry and bee-keeping, I think would be very useful. 

11111. The alternative scheme modified in that 
direction ? — Yes. 

11112. When that scheme was started in 1889 I 
believe you took great interest in it ? — Very great 
interest. 

11113. And you attended at a centre where a Large 
number of female teachers received instruction from 
the organizing mistress? — Yea, that was in Temple- 
more, almost the only place in the South I know of 
that the teachers assembled. I was very much struck 
with them— a very intelligent body. 

11114. And if I mistake not you delivered some 
addresses advocating the alternative scheme 1— Yes, 
and a good many took it up, and I have known 
schools that carried it out veiy satisfactorily since, 
and although the teachers are not of so high a literary 
order, their industrial departments are very much 
higher. 

11115. Have you thought out in a practical way 
how that scheme could be modified— have you for- 
mulated any scheme 1 — No. 

11116. Would it be too much trouble to impose on 
you ?— No, if you would like to have it. 

11117. And similarly owing to your great ex- 
perience as a school manager any other points in the 
programme that you would deem deserving of obser- 
vation'?— I have made a little note of these. 

11118. I mean not mere sketches, but a detailed 
statement of how your suggestions could be carried 
dt ? I could if you thought it would be of any use. 
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Dublin. Perhaps this instance may be of a little use to you. schools are in the habit at the beginning of a 

ri — It was a girl I knew who was trained originally in year of offering suggestions to the Intermediate 

pn — 1 my school ; she then taught in another rural school ; Commissioners as regards changes in the programme 

Mrs. Power s k e wa8 trained in a training college. Then she and matters of that kind, would you think anythin^ 

La < ' r ‘ taught in the Nuns’ school at Teuiplemore, and like that ought to exist in connection with the 

finally has become a Sister of Mercy, and was put at National Board? — I think in anything connected 

once to organize schools in the "West of Ix-eland. She with girls and women tliat women ought to be coa- 

is now organizing a school at Belmullet. I wrote to suited. 

her, and she says: — “Arithmetic, grammar, and 11130. Mr. Hakringtox. — Would you be in favour 
geography are, in my opinion, in many cases, worse of having a lady on the Board of National Education! 
than useless, for the time spent at these would turn — No, certainly not. 

to good account if employed at learning cooking and 11131. Mr. Molloy. — Do you see any difficultvon 
sewing. I have often found children with a particular the part of the ladies originating that, now that vnu 

distaste for these subjects forced to apply to them in have splendid members to consult with in the heads of 

order to get a pass at the examination. I remember large convents — I mean for work on the girls’ side 

one of the assistants was once told by the father of alone?— You eoukl always consult by letter, or seud- 

one of the pupils, who was learning geography, a poor ing down somebody to ask a certain number of ipies- 

girl, that lie would not give a farthing for map eduoa- tions of the heads of some of these large gilds’ schools, 

tion. If the sewing and cooking were well understood They would be tho people best qualified to give you 

the homes would indeed ho happier, and the poor information. I think they hold strong views as to 

people twice as comfortable as they arc now. The the desirability of change and a more practical pro- 

literary education without the other could only benefit gramme. 

a few, the greater number must work otherwise for 11132 Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Do you not think 
their living, and what benefits them cught to be the it would be a useful thing if there were associations 

first consideration. I for one should he very glad if of managers in different parts of the country com- 

yon can get the matter taken into consideration in the muuicating with the National Education Board 1— I 

proper quarter.” do. 1 think people taking an interest in the thing 

11119. It was mentioned that one of the difficulties air their views when together, 
of the alternative scheme was the want of materials. 11133. I am at present endeavouring to formulate 
You are aware that the National Board keep a depot a practical plan to secure the co-operation of a number 

in Dublin with materials ? — T recollect Sir Patrick of managers to form a committee in this diocese to 

Keenan taking me over it. I don’t think it is much give me personally the benefit of their advice. If 

use ; they get what they like nearer, and the girls we had something of that kind through the country 

prefer bringing their own things. it would be an aid to the National Education Board?— 

11120. Mr. Redixgton. — Do they getthem cheaper? It would be a great help to the Commissioners. 

— I don’t think so, but they have the liberty of 11134. There are associations of teachers; there 
choice. are no associations of managers ? — No. 

11121. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — And don’t you 11135. Professor Fitzgerald. — Don’t you think it 
think that they like the pastime of shopping? — I quite would be very good for the managers ? — Very 
agree with you. good. 

11122. Mr. Molloy. — I n connection with the 11136. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — I t would lead to 
alternative industrial scheme you have overlooked the their taking a greater interest in the schools?— Yes, 
fact that it embraces English composition, and letter- and in the practical working, 
writing, geography, and grammar; under that scheme 11137. Mr. Molloy. — Y ou are strongly in favour 
there was really no intrinsic difficulty in having these of committees of managers being constituted? — Yes, 
carried out ? — No, it could not have been very well thoroughly, and giving them a voice at the Board, 
done in connection with other subjects. It was 11138. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — D o you think that the 
imposed on the teachers rather suddenly on the top disadvantages of the results system outweigh the 
of the literary programme, and I don’t think they were advantages 1 — Well, that would be a very difficult 
prepared for it, or understood what it meant, or the question for me to answer, because, of course, it would 

managers either. depend on what alternative scheme yon framed. One 

11123. That difficulty would be, perhaps, met by oan see the disadvantages of the scheme at present ; 

a peripatetic teacher, and, perhaps, more attention but until there was a scheme framed it would be 

in the training colleges? — Yes. very difficult to know whether you could form anv- 

il 124. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — B ut whatever else thing better, 
there might be, you would not, I assume, be prepared 11139. You could not just say you would recont- 
for ten hours’ needlework in the week ? — No, but mend its discontinuance ? — I certainly would recom- 

to devote that time to practical instruction. mend its modification. I don’t like the way it is 

11125. Mr. Molloy. — Y our observations led me working, and I don’t like its idea, it does not seem 

to think that you are under the impression that no to me the true idea of education. I believe it has been 

children at the results examinations are to be ex- discouraged in England. 

amined except those who had qualified by attending Chairman. — We understood that in England the 

100 days? — Oh, no, I know they are examined; but thing has passed through two stages, the first plan 

the teachers gain nothing by them. adopted lias been discouraged also, and they have 

11126. Except a capitation allowance ?— No ; but now a second one. 

I think it would be a fair thing to allow the teacher 11140. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — In the second 
to benefit by result fees, or a grant for children that stage they examined the classes by samples, but the 

he has devoted time to teaching. In many cases a payment was not regulated by the individual number 

teacher has to devote more time and a great deal of answers, but by the general character of the 

more care to teach children who don’t come to school answering of the class as a whole ; now, however, to 

constantly. a large extent, even these class examinations are aonc 

11127. A proposal was at one time made to have away with? — The tendency has been too much w 

a reduced fee for those who had attended less than make machines of the children to reach a certain 

100 days, would you be in favour of that?— Yes, standard. 

but I think I would rather have an examination all 11141. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Have you any sugSJ®- 
round. tions you would make as to the modification o _ e 

11128. That would come to the same thing? — It system ?— I have thought very much over the oaua; 

• would be fairer to all the children. encies of the present system, but I don’t know that 

11129. You are aware that under the Intermediate would be at all competent to offer another one, * : 
Board ladies and gentlemen connected with the is a very large question. 
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11142. As regards cookery and laundry, do yon 
rind girls in general are very much pleased to turn to 
these from literary subjects 1— Delighted. Oh, they 
have been attended with the greatest possible delight, 
in one case down in Cork, after the third lesson there 
was the greatest possible difficulty in keeping order, 
the children all cheered the teacher when she came in, 
and she wrote a most amusing letter. “ I felt like a 
cookery queen when I mounted my stage afterwards.” 

LI 143. Most Rev. Dr. Wai.su. — We found in 
England that all this practical work has a most useful 
effect in improving the attendance. Have yon given 
any attention to that new practical subject they have 
introduced for girls in the English Code, housewifely? 
— Yes, I have the greatest faith in it, I think it 
excellent. 

11144. You probably wish also to suggest that it 
should be introduced in Ireland? — Yes, it is most 
useful. 

11145. Mr. Redington. — Do you think that our 
National School teachers could not by a course of 
lectures become capable of teaching cookery? — No; 
I do not think they could. 

11146. Is that because they would have to attend 
more lectures than they could give time for? — I 
think so, and I don’t believe myself in any teachers 
Icing able to teach cookery that have not a practical 
knowledge of the subject. 

11147. Let us suppose that every Saturday, say 
for a year, there were lectures in cookery, in a 
centre, and that the surrounding female teachers 
went to these lectures, would you not be inclined 
to give them a certificate for teaching? — I suppose 
you could adopt for that the same system that 
they have adopted in England, in connection with 
the National Union, where they require 200 practice 
nnd demonstration lectures attended, the only thing 
they don’t require them to be taught is teaching. 
That might be allowed to spread over two years, it 
might be done in that way ; I had a long correspon- 
dence with Miss C'alder on that very subject, and she 
says in those cases they are prepared to issue certifi- 
cates to teachers, and that is the very easiest examina- 
tion she would hold it possible to teach in cookery, 
that would be of any use to girls to teach cookery on, 
they allowed 200 lectures, and they then have to pass 
two test examinations. 


11148. Chairman. — But you don't advocate that Dublin, 
a person to teach cookery should necessarily have . ,~ 
been a professional cook ?— No ; but the person who 
is to teach the teachers must hold a diploma to P°wet 
teach in a school of cookery. ^ or " 

11149. Why should not the teacher get a diploma 
in her own town j — You cannot get a diploma unless 
you can show a proficiency which I don’t believe she 
can get in the time. 

11150. Mr. Redin-gto.v. — I understand that a 
diploma is only given after many months’ attendance at 
cookery classes every day in the week ? — Yes : but 
they ave prepared to give a teacher's certificate, and 
that of course would l>e open to you to consider. 

11151. But that would imply two years? — It i3 
a 200 hours' course. 

J 1 152. Let us assume that each cookery attendance 
per week (demonstration and practice combined) would 
be two hours ; that would amount to 100 days, or 
about two years ? — Except you could work out a class 
dniing vacation for those that wished it, I should sav 
if you wanted to do it, that would be the way if you 
have a great number of teachers who never would 
qualify. 

11153. And you would not allow anyone to tench 
cookery who had not qualified in that way ? — No ; 1 
would not teach anything superficial. 

11154. Mr. Mollot. — M iss Calder expressed a 
different opinion ? — This is only for a teacher’s certi- 
ficate. I have her letter here. 

11155. Mr. Redixgtox. — Considering that in a 
large number of our schools cookery is taught by the 
ordinary teachers, do you think that the cookery 
instruction given there is not of great value ? — I don’t 
think so. The better plan for you in that is to have 
an expert’s opinion. If you send down an expert to 
examine and say, “ Are you satisfied that they are 
able to teach it,” and if he says “ yea," I don't see why 
you should not allow them to continue. 

11156. Then you think it is possible that a person 
who has not passed this difficult examination could 
teach well ? — I don’t suppose they could teach as well, 
but if they taught well enough to satisfy an expert 
that should satisfy the Board. 

11157. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — But we must be 
reasonable : we must be satisfied with some less perfect, 
teaching in the beginning ?— I quite see that. 


TWENTY-FOURTH PUBLIC SITTING— SATURDAY, MAY 1st, 1897, 

AT 11 O’CLOCK, A.M., 


Dublin. 


May 1, 1897. 


At the Antient Concert Rooms, Dublin. 

Present : — T he Right Host. The Earl of Belmore, g.c.m.g., in the Chair ; His Grace the 
Most Rev. William J. Walsh, d.d. ; The Right Hon. C. T. Redington, m.a.; Rev. 
Henry Evans, d.d. ; Rev. Hamilton Wilson, d. d. ; Professor G. F. Fitzgerald, f.t.cd. ; 
Stanley Harrington, Esq., b.a; and W. R. J. Molloy, Esq.; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a., Secretory. 


Principal Reichel, University College, Bangor, North Wales, examined. 


11158. Chairman. — I believe you are the Principal 
of the University College of Bangor, North Wales ? — 
I am, my lord. 

11159. Will you give ns in the first place, shortly, 
your general view as to the advantages of manual 
training and other matters arising out of that subject? 
—Well, in general, I should say the advantages are 
two, the social advantage and the educational ad- 
v antage, which are quite distinct. The social is very 


obvious. As schools arc at present organised, their 
curriculum too often has the effect of making the 
boys regard any manual occupation as something un- 
worthy of them. They look forward to getting out of 
manual occupation as the great object of a spirited 
lad. In the elementary schools this ideal is held out 
before all the children. It may load to disastrous 
results, because the great majority of children passing 
through those schools can only make their liveli- 


Principal 

Reichel. 
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liood in future by manual occupations. That is very 
roughly the social argument, and I would submit that 
a proper system of manual training would tend very 
much to get rid of this, because it very soon destroys 
the idea that manual work is something inferior to 
book work, and requires less mental effort. 

11160. Do you think that mauual dexterity would 
be best obtained at an early age? — I think so, un- 
doubtedly. I believe this is generally admitted, but 
I would like to draw the attention of the Com- 
mission on the point to a remarkable article 
published some years ago by Sir James Crichton 
Browne, an eminent physician fully acquainted with 
modem physiological researches. It is an article 
called “ Handcraft,” published in the “ National 
Review” for August, 1888. It is a plea for the 
organization of education in the use of the luind in 
elementary schools : the author maintains from the 
point of view of physiology that the part of the brain 
which governs the movements of the hands receives 
its most effective development between the ages of 
four and fifteen, and that unless the hands are trained 
between those ages the highest manual dexterity can 
never be afterwards acquired ; manual dexterity may 
be, but not the highest. 

11161. What are the educational advantages ? — 
For these I would refer you to a report which was laid 
before the Joint Education Conference for the Welsh 
counties, when they were organising the curriculum 
for the Welsh Intermediate schools. In the first place 
it cultivates general intelligence and self-reliance, 
aud increases the interest in the ordinary school work, 
tliat is, the book work. The great difficulty in teach- 
ing, a difficulty l fancy which is felt even more 
in the elementary schools than in the higher schools, 
is the difficulty of avoiding unintelligent learning by 
rote. Now, manual training is a thing which 
cannot be learned in that way at all. It ab- 

solutely forces a boy to think for himself as he goes 
on. He sees the reason of the thing in a concrete 
form before him, aud his mistakes are automatically 
checked. For instance, a boy does not as a rule care 
very much if he makes a mistake in a French 
exercise or a sum ; his master cares, but he 
does not think it matters very much ; he thinks 
it is a fad of his master. But suppose he is given 
something to be made with his fingers, which has to 
be made very exactly, and he makes a careless cut or 
is clumsy and finds that the piece of material he has 
is no longer capable of making the thing, he under- 
stands that thoroughly and feels rather ashamed of 
himself. Then there is another educational advantage 
which was brought to my attention very clearly in the 
last few days, which is that a properly directed system 
of manual work in cardboard, wood, or metal may be 
made to serve the purpose of laboratory practice in 
geometry and mensuration. It would be to the learn- 
ing of Euclid what laboratory practice is to the 
learning of science. Of this some remarkable in- 
stances have come under my notice within the last few 
days. 

11162. Will you tell us what they are ? — One was 
from an elementary school called Cheetham’s Hospital 
in Manchester, where about seven years ago they 
Rtarted the experiment of introducing manual work. 
The gentleman who was responsible for this is a 
Mr. Mather, formerly a Member of Parliament, who 
was acquainted with the manual schools of America, 
and whose experience in these schools led him to 
make this experiment in the Cheetham’s Hospital 
School, of which he was one of the Governors, and 
had practically a decisive voice in the management of 
the school. He erected workshops of his own design 
and made the experiment of putting some of the hoys 
into these workshops and deducting the hours which 
they spent in the workshop from the ordinary school 
curriculum, so that there were so many hours less per 
week given to book work. Then at the end of fifteen 
months the whole school was tested and it was found 
not only that the boys who had done the manual work 


were quite able to hold their own against the rest of 
the school, but that their work was of a more intelli- 
gent character : they showed a greater grip on the 
meaning of what they had learned. This experiment 
was regarded as so decisive that the manual training 
has been since applied to all the boys over a certain 
age. 

11163. From the 5th Standard upwards? — Those 
who had passed the 4th Standard, from ten to fourteen. 
The importance of the experiment lies largely in the 
fact that instead of its interfering in any way with the 
Government Grant and the Inspector’s re]wrt, tho 
school ever since has always had the most excellent 
possible report. And the writer of the report which 
I hold in my hands says that the inspector informed 
him he had never been in an elementary school ia 
which Euclid was so well taught. That bears on what 
I said just now about its forming a useful laboratorv 
practice for Euclid. 

11164. Do you find manual training relieves the 
monotony of school-life ? — That is certainly the im- 
pression I have received from every quarter. I heard 
that three or four years ago, when we were examining 
into the subject with a view to drawing up a report 
for the Joint Education Conference in Wales. 

11165. Can you tell us what number of primary 
schools as distinct from elementary schools there are 
in Wales in which manual instruction has been 
established ? — I am afraid I cannot, I should say that 
in North Wales in the elementary schools it is 
practically non-existent, there are a few in South 
Wales in which it has been adopted. 

11166. Do you know the localities? — Yes, I think 
I can give you the name of one day school, Gelligaer. 

11167. Is that a town school or a rural school ? — I 
think a rural school, but of that I am not sure. 

11168. Perhaps you will now give us some examples 
from elementary and secondary schools? — The ex- 
ample from elementary schools is that which I have 
given already, my experience has been chiefly of 
secondary schools ; we have only just started these 
secondary schools in Wales. 

11169. Just explain what you mean exactly by a 
secondary school ? — I mean a public school, inter- 
mediate between the elementary school and the 
university college. 

11170. The term has been sometimes applied here 
to a continuation school ; you don’t mean that sort of 
school ? — No, I do not, we call them in Wales inter- 
mediate schools, but they perform a double function 
with us, some of the boys and girls would get scholar- 
ships and go on to university colleges, but the 
greater portion would finish their schooling in the 
intermediate schools. 

11171. Could you give us examples from those 
schools ?— Those schools areonly just cominginto exist- 
ence, some are not yet built, others have got their staffs 
appointed and have been teaching for two or three 
years. In very few cases has manual training jet 
been introduced, simply because there has been no 
time to do it, but each county in Wales has its own 
scheme : in most of the counties manual training is 
one of the subjects of instruction stated in the scheme, 
in some counties it is compulsory. In my own county, 
Carnarvon, it is compulsory. The only schools 
with which I am acquainted in North Wales in which 
it has been started are Towyn in Merionethshire, in 
which there are very elaborate workshops andPwlhelli, 
and in both these cases they have established the 
Sloyd system. 

11172. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — In what county is 
that school ? — South Carnarvonshire. I visited the 
Towyn school about four months ago, and I found the 
universal feeling there among the staff was that the 
manual work had been the greatest success, and that 
it had made the boys exceedingly keen upon their 
work in general. 

11173. Chairman. — Was the manual work what 
you call Sloyd, or the sort of modification that is prac- 
tised in English schools? Was it worked with a 
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knife ? — They stark with a knife, but that is n detail 
which I don't think of very much importance, although 
manual workers talk a great deal about it. Manual 
trainers are much wedded to individual systems. It is 
manual training in general which is important rather 
than the particular system. I say this having seen 
something of one system myself. I was in Sweden last 
summer and went through the Nails course — through 
five weeks of it, and I am going again this summer. I 
think in both cases they begin with a knife ; whether 
they adopt, the precise models which are made at Niiiis 
I should think doubtful. These are suitable to .Sweden 
because they are recognised as common useful objects, 
used in every day life in Sweden. But mauy of them 
are not used in England, the children would not care 
for them, and the parents might think it a waste of 
time. 

11171. "Would they he of less use than the system 
pursued at Birmingham of only making joints and 
parts of articles and never completing an article ? — 
Educationally, I think the system of making a com- 
pleted article is superior, but I think it is necessary 
that there should be as great elasticity as possible in 
the particular articles selected to form the models of the 
series. I may say that when I was in Sweden I met 
the Director of one of the great manual schools in 
Boston, a Swede, Herr Larrson, who bad been trained 
at Nilas and went to America and became the bead of 
this institution, and be insisted very strongly on this 
point, that you must have a native set of models or else 
the whole thing will break down. If there is anything 
foreign in it the children will not believe in it, and 
the parents will not believe in it either, and it will be 
considered an educational fad of well-meaning people 
who don’t know what they are talking about. He 
has worked out a whole system of models of objects 
used in ordinary American life. I recently got the 
drawings of those. I think if models are to be made it 
will be necessary that a series should be devised for 
our own pupils. 

11175. Most Rev. Dr. "Walsh. — You are using 
the word “ model ” in the technical sense 3 — I am, it 
means the completed object. 

11176. Chaikman. — Passing on to your next 
principal head, what do you say as regards the kind of 
manual training that is most advantageous, speaking 
first for girls and afterwards for boys 1 — I simply put 
down “ for girls ” in order to show that I recognised 
that other things might be desirable from several 
points of view for girls, but I cannot profess any 
knowledge on the subject. I suppose it has been a 
common experience in country parts of Ireland, cer- 
tainly it is in the district I know myself, that the 
girls are falling back in this respect : it is increas- 
ingly difficult to find girls who can do laundry work, 
and a family with which I am connected in the 
country find the only way they can get laundry 
work done is by taking a girl and teaching her 
laboriously. As to the relative educational value I 
can say little, because I have not seen it in actual 
working, but I should like to make one point about 
cookery, that is the social advantage of it. The 
more I have been abroad the more I have been 
impressed with the comparative ignorance of our 
labouring population how to make the most of their 
food. And some short time ago I read an article 
by a French writer, Baron de Mandat Grancey, the 
author of “ Chez Paddy,” about English farm life. 
He says English farm life is tremendously handi- 
capped by the ignorance of the English labourer’s 
’rife, how to cook his dinner. The French labourer’s 
wife will buy inferior parts of meat and make a 
very tasty dinner out of them. The English 
labourer’s wife, not knowing how to cook, has to 
buy the most expensive parts. My own experience 
is in the same direction. When I was abroad in 
Sweden we lived on the fare of the country, and 
lived exceedingly cheaply, the cost of our board and 
lodging being 13d. a day, and we were fed exceed- 
ingly well I don’t suppose they ever gave us what 


an English labourer would demand in point of 
quality of the meat, but it was so well cookc-d we 
were perfectly contented. 

11177. I suppose you found that an English 
labourer and an English labourer’s wife or daughter 
think they have nothing to learn in the way of cookine, 
and are quite satisfied with the little knowledge they 
have ? — I think that is the great difficulty. 

1117S. Passing on to the boys what do you sav ? 
—I should say the subjects I have put down ; work 
in cardboard Is merely preparatory for quite young 
children who are too young to use heavy tools. I 
believe it is a very valuable introduction, more 
especially in kindergarten. But for the upper classes 
of the elementary school proper, I should say that work 
in wood and metal was probably the best ; modelling 
in clay I have put down, because it is usually 
included in the subject, but it seems to me rather to 
bo artist’s work tlian artisan's work, requiring a 
special artistic gift, and therefore that it would be 
doubtful whether you could teach it to every bov. 

11179. Is it not the fact that in English schools 
the very smallest cliildren are taught to model to 
some extent in clay, and in particular ore taught 
geography to show what are islands and peninsulas, 
and so on 3 — I think it could be made a very useful 
adjunct in that way, bat whetherin the upper classes 
of the elementary school or the lower classes of the 
intermediate school it could take the place of work- 
ing in wood or metal I very much doubt. You have 
got to the point when uuless you use it for some 
artistic purpose it would be very little use at all. 

11180. Which do you prefer, woodwork or metal 3 
— I think as long as two principles are observed in 
manual training it is merely a matter of convenience 
what you use, and those principles are, first, that the 
work must be really artizan’s work and recognised as 
the kind of thing which an artizan might do, or else 
you won’t get the social advantage of it for killing 
out the prejudice against artizan’s work. The 
second tiling is that it must be highly skilled or 
it won’t be a mental training, and will have no 
educational value. But as a matter of convenience 
I believe woodwork will be found generally better, 
for several reasons : in the first place it is cleaner 
and cheaper : in the second place it does not put 
such a tax on the physical strength, a considera 
ation of some weight when you are dealing with 
comparatively young children, and in the third place 
I fancy it is easier to get trained teachers in it. 

11181. What do you say about the methods of 
teaching 3 — I ought rather to have said by whom it 
should be taught. I think the important thing is that 
it should be taught always by trained teachci-sj and not 
merely by some working artizan from the neighbour- 
hood who is brought in to supplement his ordinary 
wages by doing a little work in the school, and this 
for two reasons. In the first place, all experience 
shows that an artizan engaged in that kind of way 
does not know how to teach — he would want to be 
taught to teach. You would first have to train him 
to teach ; then he has got an entirely different idea 
in his mind from a teacher. The teacher wants to 
educate the child, the artizan wants to make him a 
carpenter or a plumber, or whatever his own trade 
may happen to be. His idea is not to train the mind, 
but in a given time to produce the largest number of 
saleable articles, and therefore he would go over and 
over the same ground, again and again, until the 
child could do the thing quicker and quicker; he 
would not go on to other operations. But in any 
educational system of manual training one of the first 
principles is that there should be a steady progression 
from first to last — the boys should always have new 
problems to attack. That is precisely what the 
ordinary artizan, who is not also a teacher, does not 
see. I may say that in Sweden, where this educa- 
tional handwork in wood was started some twenty- 
one years ago, they began by trying artizans — which, 
seemed the natural and obvious thing to do. 
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11182. They bad do twined teachers I suppose! — 
No ; besides it seemed a reasonable thing to do ; but 
after a few years they had to give it up as a failure 
and employ trained teachers instead — that is done 
universally in Sweden now. If you employ the 
ordinary artizan in a school, you immediately make 
the children think the subject an inferior one ; unless 
he is a man of the same standing, educationally 
and socially, as the rest of the staff, the subject 
will be regarded as altogether beneath the other 
subjects in difficulty and dignity, and you won't 
compass the first of your objects. 

11183. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — They won’t look 
at it as an integral part of the school work ? — No ; in 
fact it will be precisely as I recollect French in some 
of the public schools in England, where it was taught 
by some Frenchman of not very high qualifications, 
who was not equal in education or position to the 
other masters ; the other masters looked down on him, 
and he was treated with contempt by the boys. 

11184. Mr. Harrington. — Would not that also be 
looked on as teaching a trade 1 — Yes, if you put a 
carpenter into a school his idea will be to make all 
the children carpenters. 

11185. Chairman. — Now, will you come to the 
training of teachers 1 — Well, the training of teachers 
seems to be a comparatively easy thing now, there are 
so many schools of training to which teachers can go 
and for which the fees are veiy low. There are two 
main systems of woodwork : there is the Swedish 
system and a modification of it, which is based upon 
the making of the completed article from the very 
beginning, and learning the processes themselves, but 
only in the course of making the article. The other 
system is the English system which you have already 
mentioned ; I think it is often called the English 
system. 

11186. We found it in Birmingham, but we did 
not find it so everywhere ; for instance, at Liverpool I 
think they did completed objects, and certainly in 
London 1 — -Sloyd is taught in several places in 
England or modifications of it, but I think in 
Liverpool there is some school in which they go upon 
the basis of the operation and not of the completed 
model. The City and Guilds system is constructed 
on the same principle. 

11187. Professor Fitzgerald. — At Barrow we 
found it called the Russian system! — Yes, I have 
also heard it called that. It is exceedingly easy to 
get teaching and first rate teaching in both these. 
If a teacher goes to the headquarters in Sweden the 
whole cost of the course, including the journey, is only 
£11 or £12, the teaching being given gratis. There 
are applications from teachers from all parts of the 
world; there is only a limited number of places 
and it is difficult to get in, but for those who get in 
the cost is very slight. 

11188. Chairman. — You say that in North Wales 
this teaching is found inferior to secondary schools. Do 
you find the masters in secondary schools are willing 
to become trained teachers, and are practically quali- 
fying themselves to become trained teachers! — Yes. 
Of course not all of them have done it yet, but we 
are making great efforts now to get one of the masters 
from each of these county schools to go out and get 
trained, but the master who is actually doing the 
work in Pwlhelliis the head master, who took a course 
of training last summer at Aberystwyth under the 
Swedish teacher, Miss Andren. He started with 
rather a prejudice against it. He thought the advan- 
tages claimed for it were really provided in athletics — 
the tr a ini n g of the limbs — and that it was a mere fad. 
However, he thought he would see what it was like, 
and he went through a course of training, and his 
experience convinced him of its great value, and this 
season he is actually taking the junior classes in it 
himself. I don’t anticipate any real difficulty once 
the work has been started in the schools, because the 
work is extraordinarily attractive when a man once 
faces it. 


11189. Do you think a man who has not had his 
hand and eye trained between four and fifteen can 
learn training in afterlife sufficiently well to become 
a teacher 1 — Sufficiently well to become a teacher I 
think so. If he had never used his hands at all I 
suppose he would not, but I fancy a man who bail 
been to a school where there were athletics would 
certainly be in a better position than if ho had con- 
fined himself to bookwoi'k, but he would never reach 
that high state of manual dexterity which he mHit 
have reached. 

11190. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — That is not so 
much needed in a teacher ! — No ; not so much. 

11191. Professor Fitzgerald. — Besides which, a 
teacher and a boy in a school never acquire tile 
same amouut of dexterity as the actual artizan— it is 
not desirable that they should obtaiu that dexterity, 
that intense rapidity of action, that an artizan ulii- 
mately attains to ! — No. 

11192. It is more the accuracy of carefulness than 
the accuracy of dexterity that is required to be trained 
in the schools! — Yes. 

11193. CnAiBMAN. — Still a man must know how to 
handle a plane! — Yes. 

11194. There is a question I should like to ask 
you which is not down upon your memorandum, and 
that is, have you considered how manual instruction 
of the various kinds you have mentioned could lx> 
fitted into the Irish system of education — taking the 
number of hours in the day which are devoted to 
education, something would have to give way for it! 
— Our experience is not that another subject has to 
give way, but the experience of these secondary 
schools I have just mentioned is so remarkable. I 
met this head master, who was an old pupil of ours, 
from the University College, three days ago, and he 
told me be had just started this work in the past term, 
and the results altogether passed his expectations. 
He had had no grant in aid of the work, so all he 
could do was to use the very easiest and earliest 
work with a knife — he could not afford anything 
beyond that. This manual class he was taking two 
hours a week — it was the lowest class in the school — 
but instead of having to put out some of the work 
previously in the time-table, to make room for it, lie 
was actually able to add two new subjects; the 
attitude of mind is so different, especially in the lower 
classes, when some manual work of this kind is done 
that the boys learn very much faster. 

11195. Was this a boarding school? — No, a day 
school. 

11196. Then the boys had to take longer hours? — 
No ; there was less time given to the other subjects, 
but no subject was put out, and there was more work 
done. 

11197. There was no increase in the number of 
school hours? — No. But he was able to add two 
new subjects which in that class were not taught the 
year before — namely, elementary Latin and elementary 
French. And another very remarkable experience 
he had — of course this was taught only to boys, the 
girls were taught sewing — was this, that whereas in 
the previous year the boys and girls had been fairly 
on an equality in the class, this year the boys distanced 
the girls altogether, more especially in mathematical 
subjects. 

11198. Does your experience agree with Mrs. 
Power Lalor’s, who was here yesterday, that it is 
easier to teach boys arithmetic and mathematical 
subjects than it is to teach girls! — I think on the 
whole it is. 

11199. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Among the advantages 
of manual training you say it counteracts the social 
prejudice against manual occupations : is that a matter 
of opinion, or have you any observations to justify 
that i — I think there is no doubt it does, as far as the 
experience of the American manual training schools 
go. Of course in what you must call Manual High 
Schools they keep the boys to seventeen or eighteen, 
and they give them a good general education over and 
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A bovo that ; they have two hours a day working in 
practical workshops, and at the end of their course 
a very considerable proportion of these lads go to 
manual work as highly skilled artizans, engineers, 
and so on. All that I have heard goes in the same 
direction ; I have heard precisely the same thing in 
Sweden. 

11200. Have you introduced Swedish Sloyd into 
any schools in North Wales 1 — The two schools I 
mentioned are both in North Wales— Towyn and 
PwlheUi — and in both these the Swedish system or 
sumo modification of it is taught — woodwork based on 
the principle of making the complete article. 

11201. You think the work is going on successfully 
there 1 — In these two schools undoubtedly. 

11202. Educationally! — Yes. That second instance 
I have just given you is so remarkablo that it may 
sound incredible. 

11203. Rev. Dr. Evans. — I think you told us 
that there was a falling off in manual training in the 
case of girls, or that their fitness for their work was 
uot equal to what it had been some time ago ? — I said 
that in the country district, with which I am 
acquainted, it was harder to get girls to do this work ; 
they did not know how to doit and had to be trained. 

1 1 204. Has machinery for laundry work yet been 
introduced anywhere in Wales ? — Very little ; I was 
speaking not of Wales, but of Ireland and the district 
in Ireland with which I am acquainted. 

11205. Where the competency of the girls has 
diminished ? — Yes ; in recent years it is the experience 
of the family with whom I am connected and with 
whom I often reside. 

11206. Have you had opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with Training Colleges in which teachers 
are trained for primary schools ? — I have experience 
of the one we have at the University College, what is 
called a Day Training College ; it forms one of the 
departments of the College, and of course I am 
intimately acquainted with the working of that. 

11207. Can you suggest how instruction in manual 
subjects may be efficiently given in Training Colleges 
alongside with ordinary literary training? — In the 
residential colleges, I could not say; I am not 
sufficiently familiar with their working. In the Day 
Training Colleges it would be at present a very diffi- 
cult thing, owing to the heavy demands of the 
Education Department in point of curriculum. They 
demand such a variety and number of subjects that it 
must be difficult ; but we distinctly contemplate at- 
tempting the introduction at no distant period of some 
system of manual training in connection with our 
Day Training College. 

11208. You are not aware of anything that would 
reuder it impossible? — No, it ought to be practicable. 

11209. Can you offer any suggestions as to how 
teachers of primary schools, who have been trained 
already, and are now engaged in teaching, may acquire 
fitness for giving manual instruction ? — Yes ; 
send them to one of the schools of training, for a 
summer course, which would last, say, about six 
weeks. Of course, it may seem a short time, but 
one must remember that the work is very severe, and 
unremitting while it laBts. . For instance, at Naas, 
it is eight hours a day, and you can get through a 
good deal if you work eight hours a day for six 
weeks, with only a half holiday on Saturdays. There 
is the City and Guilds course in England — also Miss 
An dren’s course— which is given through different 
parts of the country, and the fees are low ; her course 
this summer will be given at Bangor. Our County 
Governing Body, which is the Technical Instruction 
Oommittee of the County, has recommended the County 
Council to vote £100 for grants in aid to teachers in 
she coming summer, whether teachers of elementary 
or intermediate schools, to enable them to take such a 
course. 

11210. Can you suggest any means to convince 
parents throughout the country of the advantages of 
ruanual instruction 1 How would you deal with their 


objections, so as to convince the country generally Dublin 
that it was a very desirable thing ? — By trying it in a f — ' ’ 
school, I should say, and see how much better the ^ '* lwr ~ 
boys got on with their other work. I recognise the Principal 
parents are the chief difficulty — it is more difficult to 
educate the parents than to educate the children. 

11211. What I wished to get at was whether, 
from your knowledge and experience, we could arrive 
at any method of showing these parents that they were 
standing in their own light and against the interests 
of their children ? — There are many ways in which 
you can give honour to the subject in schools : you 
can give special prizes for it, you can make it bulk 
largely in the general report of the school work, 
making the parents feel that those who are engaged 
in education regard it as a thoroughly honourable 
part of the curriculum, and above all, you must not 
have it taught by the ordinary artisan. 

11212. Mr. Molloy. — In connection with the 
Day Training College at Bangor, is manual instruc- 
tion actually carried out there ? — Not yet ; the depart- 
ment has only been in existence for three years, and 
it has hardly settled down to its final form. We 
are in hopes of ultimately establishing some system of 
manual training in connection with it. 

11213. Have yon any idea of the time that would 
likely be devoted to manual training? — In the 
Cheetham school I find they devote three hours a 
week ; I don’t think anything under two houre would 
be of appreciable use. I should like to see four 
hours, but three hours would be found to be an 
average attainable in most training colleges. 

11214. Are the two schools you are referring to 
secondary or primary schools ?— Both these schools, 

Towyn and PwlheUi, are only recently established ; 
they are intermediate schools, established under the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act. The one at 
Towyn has been going on for one and a half years ; 
the master had taken one course in Sloyd, and he is 
going out to take a continuation course in summer. 

In the other school the work was only started last 
term with the interesting results which I have stated. 

11215. Then I take, it from your statements that 
manual instruction is really in a very initiatory 
stage in Wales ? — It is. 

11216. Mr. Harrington. — Have you any sug- 
gestions to make as to what class of models would be 
best suited for this country if manual instruction was 
introduced ? — My feeling is, that it would be weU to 
leave the individual teacher as free a hand as possible ; 
the reaUy important thing is to get him trained. If 
you send him to a really good training centre, you 
will inspire him with enthusiasm for the subject I 
don’t think there was a single case amongst those who 
were out at Naas last summer where the student 
did not really get hold thoroughly of the idea, that it 
was educationally a most valuable thing, and was 
not thoroughly interested in the work. If that is 
the case, I think your teacher will return fully de- 
termined to make something of the subject. I would 
tie his hands as little as possible, whether he chose 
to work according to processes, taking the joints and 
so on, according to the City and Guilds Bystem, or 
whether he chose some modification of the Swedish 
system. I believe there is a great deal of force in 
what Herr Larrson, the head of the American Training 
College, said to me— that he believed in having as large 
a variety of models as possible for choice, and that 
the best thing, if you could ever get it, was that the 
boy should suggest what he would like to make him- 
self, and if it was of such a nature that the making of 
it brought in the processes he wished to bring in at 
that stage, the master ought to regard this as educa- 
tionally the very best model possible. 

11217. Are the models in Sweden formed according 
to the particular kinds of trades in the special dis- 
tricts 1 — That I cannot say. It is very easy to get 
a series of models in Sweden, which will embrace 
every exercise, because Sweden is a wood country, 
not a metal country, and all the common implements 
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are made of wood, and not of metal. The real diffi- 
culty in tliis country, and in America, is that they are 
both metal countries, and if you put before boys 
things in wood, which they usually see in iron, they 
would have a contempt for it. 

1 1218. Chairman.— -They would not like a wooden 
spoon 1—No, although that is a common article in 

11219. Mr. Hahoingtox. — A re yon familiar with 
what they have done in the States 1 — I have only 
recently got hold of the drawings of a series of models, 
which Herr Larrson has devised to suit the American 
requirements. He found himself rather in a difficult}’, 
there were so very few objects of common utility or 
common ornament, wbicb were naturally made of 
wood ; but he told me he had found a very useful 
resource in the apparatus used in the school labora- 
tory. There are a number of things used in a school 
laboratory which arc naturally made of wood. In the 
manual class you would make this apparatus, and then 
transfer it to the physical or chemical laboratory to be 
used there, and a good many of his models have been 
devised in that way. 

11220. With regard to the intermediate schools in 
Wales, do they correspond almost exactly to our 
intermediate schools here 1 — I should think so. 

11221. Is there any system of inspection of these! 

Oh, yes ; we have a Central Board for Wales now, 

constituted also by Act of Parliament, which is repre- 
sentative of every educational body in Wales. 

11222. You are in favour then of inspection of 
intermediate schools! — Certainly ; I am in favour of 
a system of inspection which is adapted to the needs 
of the locality. We made a great point in forming 
our intermediate system of having a separate Provin- 
cial Central Board for Wales to do the inspection. 
We felt that otherwise the inspection for the Treasury 
grant would be done by the Education Department, 
and possibly the methods of the Education Depart- 
ment would be transferred from the elementary to 
the secondary schools, which we would have regarded 
as disastrous, and so we included this plan of a Cen- 
tral Board in onr scheme. And now this Central 
Board has just been constituted and has got to work ; 
it is only a few months ago that it appointed its chief 
inspector. 

11223. Did the schools resent the appointment of 
the inspector ! — No ; they could not do that, because in 
the scheme there is a provision for a Treasury grant 
and a County Council grant, and the County Council 
must have something to satisfy them that the schools 
are efficient; they would have to appoint inspectors of 
their own otherwise ; this saves all the expense and 
does it better. 

11224. Professor Fitzgerald. — In that connection, 
I must ask whether the Welsh people would have 
been at all satisfied with a mere examining system 
of the intermediate schools 1 — I think certainly not. 

11225. They would have thought that rather disas- 
trous ! — Disastrous. 

11226. You don’t think experience in Ireland in 
that respect is satisfactory ! — I don’t think any of us 
do. 

11227. You mentioned, as regards clay modelling, 
that it was artistic rather than artizan work : don’t 
you think it desirable in schools that artistic aptitudes 
should be cultivated 1 — Undoubtedly. Then 1 should 
teach it as artistic work — I would not consider it 
ordinary manual work. Painting is clearly manual 
work, but I should not consider it part of this 
scheme. 

11228. You think it is an important part of school 
education ! — Undoubtedly ; but I doubt if you can 
teach it, when it gets so the artistic point, at all 
events, to every child. 

11229. One of the ways in which it was used was 
for the purpose of introducing the idea of three 
dimensions in space in the elementary schools. Of 
course cardboard work is to some extent in three 
dimensions, but the clay modelling introduces the 


notion of making things in three dimensions, and so 
was a desirable thing ? — Yes. 

11230. You mentioned that Mr. Lanson in America 
had got boys to make models that would be of use in 
their science teaching, do you know whether each bol- 
uses his own model ? — That I cannot say. i 

11231. Do you think it would be desirable that 
the boys should use their own models when doin-r 
science work ! — I think if you could manage that it 
would be of further advantage, aud impress upon 
them still more the value of what they were doing. 

1 1232. Have you entered at all into the question of 
elementary science teaching in schools ! — I have heard 
a little about it. I know that in some of the Car- 
narvonshire intermediate schools they have tried 

training in scientific methods — the Gordon system 

with very happy results, for instance, in the hi* 
dual school at Carnarvon. It may interest the Com- 
missioners to know that all the intermediate schools 
with the exception of eight out of eighty, are dual 
schools, mixed schools — boys and girls together. 

11233. And at this one they have introduced a 
system of scientific methods of teaching, such as Mr. 
Gordon introduced in London ! — Yes, with very 
satisfactory results, I understand. 

11234. Have they been long working it! — No, 
only a year or two ; of course that was only in the 
lower classes. 

11235. It seems to have a great number of results, 
the same as you have described as produced by 
manual training ! — Yes ; it gives that sense of the 
importance of exactness of measurement, and so on. 
which you get in a properly organised system of 
woodwork or metal work. 

11236. And is it not in addition rather more 
intellectual ! — Oh, no ; it teaches, of course, 
observation. 

11237. It teaches manual dexterity, and intelligence 
and self-reliance, increases the interest of the pupils, 
teaches accuracy, and relieves monotony. The only 
thing it does not do is, it does not counteract social 
prejudices ! — No. 

11238. It does not make children interested in 
making things ; I think it is desirable that they 
should have their interest in creating things rather 
than in destroying them ! — Yes. 

11239. Then it teaches them how to learn from 
nature in a way that manual training does not teach 
them — how to make experiments 1 — Yes. 

11240. I think each of them has its own function l 
— Each of them has its own function. 

11241. You mentioned that it would be desirable 
to train the teachers by sending them to some place 
where their enthusiasm would be kindled ? — Yes. 

11242. It would not be possible for us to expend 
£11 per teacher in Ireland in training them! — You 
only want one in each school. 

11243. But most of our schools have only one 
teacher! — Of course, you can send them to some 
centres for less than that. Supposing you sent them 
to Bangor for a summer course of a month. I think 
the fees are something like two guineas for the course, 
that is independent of the living, but they can live 
exceedingly cheaply there. 

11244. Would it not be possible to start centres in 
certain districts in Ireland 1 — Certainly, if you make 
it worth the while of a good teacher to come over, 
and promise them a class of a certain size, you could 
easily manage it 

11245. And from your experience of teachers in 
Wales you think teachers in Ireland would come to 
these centres 1 — You would have to find out before- 
hand ; you could not ask a teacher to come over with- 
out guaranteeing a certain number. 

11246. Take some of the larger towns to begin 
with 1 — Yes ; so far as I understand, it has not really 
been introduced into Ireland in any way yet. 

11247. Chairman. — C an you give us any idea of 
what you pay a teacher in Bangor for. teaching this 
subject !— They make a very good thing of it ; I am 
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afraid I cannot give you any figures. The teacher 
who is coming to Bangor, Miss Andren, is a person 
of independent position, with a very considerable 
reputation educationally. 

11248. Professor Fitzgerald. — How long a course 
will she be giving ? — Four weeks. 

11249. Will you pay her £4007— That I cannot 
say ; it depends upon what she makes by it ; she 
manages the whole thing herself. 

11250. Do you think she will make as much as 
£4007— That I cannot say. I think the whole 
number of students is sixty or seventy ; she does not 
do the whole teaching herself ; one teacher cannot 
teach more than some twenty persons ; she would 
have three or four assistants besides herself. 

11251. Chairman. — Does she teach woodwork 
alone 7— She teaches several things ; she teaches 
woodwork both in the English and Swedish system, 
leather work, and metal work. 

11252. Mr. Harrington. — Is it a common thing 
in Sweden for women to teach this woodwork ? — 
Very; and although it is most general in the 
elementary schools, in the intermediate schools it is 
more taught in girls’ schools than in boys’, and several 
of the instructors at Naas are women. You could 
not have better instructors ; in fact one of the things 
that strikes you in Sweden is the extraordinary prac- 
tical ability of the women. 

11258. Mr. Redington. — I gather that this manual 
work has not been introduced into any elementary 
school in North Wales 1 — Not so far as I know. 

11254. What are the difficulties in the way?— 
The requirements of the Code, and the fact that, 
until quite recently, we have been educationally 
a good deal behind the rest of the country. We are 
now in system in advance of the rest of the country, 
but in actual attainments we are behind ; but in a 
few years we shall be in front, I have no doubt. 

11255. Do you look forward to the time when there 
will be manual work in all ordinary elementary 
schools 7 — Undoubtedly. 

11256. Do you think the expense of introducing it 
will be any hindrance 1 — I don’t think so ; the expense 
is really very slight. There is the expense of the 
tools, which is capital expenditure and not income 
expenditure, and the expense of the wood used. 

11257. Chairman. — And the benches? — Yes, of 
course, that is capital expenditure. 

11258. Mr. Redington. — Should there not be a 
separate workroom 7 — Undoubtedly ; that is capital 
expenditure also. 

11259. Professor Fitzgerald. — Where will the 
capital come from 7 — You can put up a light shed 
exceedingly cheap. 

11260. You think the localities would be willing to 
provide the expenditure? — You could get County 
Council money, and you could get money under the 
Technical Instruction Act from the various local bodies. 

11261. Mi - . Redington. — Money for erecting work- 
rooms 7 — That would come under the Technical 
Instruction Act. 

11262. Are the. Welsh elementary schools mostly 
Board schools? — No. 

11263. Do you think it would be possible to intro- 
duce this work into voluntary schools in Wales 7 — I 
don’t see why not 

11264. Have you calculated the annual cost per 
pupil of the materials used 7 — I have roughly. The 
average cost of the materials used, Is. 6 d. per head per 
annum. This information comes from the schools in 
Liverpool and Manchester. The cost of the building, 
say £260 ; cost of plant, slightly under £100 ; accom- 
modation for 36 boys ; average cost of materials used, 
Is. 6 d. per head ; and also payment to a skilled artizan 
for sharpening and keeping the tools in order. 

11265. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Thirty-six means 
360, for you can have ten sets of 36 boys during the 
week? — Yes. 

11266. Professor Fitzgerald.— Those are manual 
raining centres, and they take boys morning and 


afternoon? — This was a galvanised iron building, Dublin. 
55 ft. x 2G ft. — 

11267. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You have con- 
sidered this question chiefly in reference to secondary Pnp'ipal 
schools ? — Yes. Beichcl. 

11268. In Wales you seem to have a well-organised 
system — the different grades of school and college 
work are connected with one another? — Yes. 

11269. You have scholarships carrying on the edu- 
cation from elementary schools to the intermediate, 
and then from the intermediate to the university 
colleges? — Yes. 

11270. But you are immediately in contact with 
the intermediate section of the work 1 — Yes. 

11271. In that department you find a special diffi- 
culty on account of the social prejudice that exists 
against manual labour 1 — Yes. 

11272. You consider it very important to overcome 
that feeling? — Very important. 

11273. And I suppose you would consider it still 
more important to overcome it in the case of the 
class of the population who go to the primary 
schools ?— Still more. 

11274. To give them the idea of using their hands 
and of afterwards turning to occupations in which they 
will have work for their hands to do, as distinct from 
mere literary occupations ? — Yea 

11275. But in the actual working out of these 
schemes you seem to be not much more advanced 
thin we are in Ireland 1 — Very little. 

11276. Except in the intermediate department, 
you have introduced something there ? — Yes ; and at 
the beginning of next session probably out of nine 
Carnarvonshire intermediate schools, more than half 
will be giving organised manual training. 

11277. Who drew up your Welsh Intermediate 
scheme for you ? — Under the Intermediate Education 
Act of 1889 there was created for each county a Joint 
Education Committee, consisting of three members 
appointed by the County Council and two members 
appointed by the Government. They formed the J oint 
Education Committee, and it was their duty to draw 
up the scheme for the county. 

11278. So the scheme was not drawn up for you by 
a number of gentlemen in London, put into an Act of 
Parliament, and then sent over to you to work it out 
as best you could ? — No. These Joint Education. 
Committees for several years met together at Shrews- 
bury and debated the whole subject of curriculum 
and organisation from end to end. I have the book 
here with the whole debate — “ Report of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Joint Education Committee of Wales,” 
published at, I think, Liverpool. I think I could 
procure a copy for the use of the Commission. 

11279. You mention in this valuable little memo- 
randum of yours a speciai report that was drawn up 
for the county of Carnarvon by the organiser who 
was employed in the beginning. Can that report be 
procured 1—That can be got. 

11280. You mentioned a very satisfactory result 
of the introduction of manual instruction into one 
of the schools that you spoke of, that it decidedly 
improved the reBt of the school work, and that this 
result was attained without lengthening the school 
hours in any way %— Yes. 

11281. I think you said, on the other hand, that 
there was a difficulty about introducing it into the 
training colleges on account of the requirements of . 
the Education Department ? — Yes. 

11282. Is there not reason to suppose that if manual 
instruction were introduced into the training colleges 
the result would be, as you know from experience it 
was in the school you spoke of, that it would rather 
help them in getting through these various branches 
that the Education Department requires them to get 
through?— I t.bink that would be certainly the case 
if the Education Department simply required certain 
results. But practically in the training colleges, at 
least in the day training colleges, we have to fit in 
the system with the general U niversity College system. 
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11283. But taking it in the abstract? — Ob, in tbe 
abstract that is so. 

11284. You don't consider that the introduction of 
manual work would make it more difficult to get 
through the rest of the programme ? — I do not. I 
think it would probably render it more easy. 

11285. But you might have some difficulty in con- 
vincing the authorities of the training colleges of 
that ? — Yes ; if they did not know anything about 
manual training. 

11286. You have a very decided opinion that the 
teaching ought to be done by school teachers ? — I am 
very strongly of that opinion. I would not exclude 
a well educated artizan, who threw up his artizan’s 
work and said : “ now I am going to become a teacher,” 
and went through a whole course of training. I think 
he would probably be a very valuable teacher. I have 
known such cases, but they would be exceptional . 

11287. We have heard from some witnesses that it 
is almost impossible to get an ordinary school teacher 
really qualified to undertake the teaching of these 
practical branches ; but this has come to us as a 
matter of opinion rather than as a result of experience. 
What is your opinion on the point 1 — I should have 
found it very difficult to express an opinion before 
going to Sweden last summer, but certainly my own 
experience there is that any person of reasonable 
intelligence and of fair physique is able to go through 
a course of training. 

11288. You were rather inclined to think the con- 
trary. Probably that was in the beginning, before you 
had actual experience, like most people who have no 
actual experience of this subject we are dealing with ? 
— Yes. 

11289. But your difficulties melted away when you 
came face to face with the system ? — Yes. 

11290. There is a clear statement on that point in 
your memorandum here ; in a lecture you delivered 
iast October, you said : “ It is impossible to go through 
the Naas course without feeling that any average 
educated man, not labouring under some physical in- 
capacity, can pass through the training successfully, 
and will be competent at the end to teach it, if nature 
lias given him power of teaching anything.” Are 
you convinced of that ? — Yes. I don’t think I 

should put the question of pbj’sical incapacity quite 
so strongly, I think I probably slightly over-stated it 
on that point. 

11291. You think that notwithstanding some kinds 
of physical incapacity, he could be a very efficient 
teacher? — No ; what is ordinarily meant by physical 
incapacity is some positive physical disability. 


1 1 292. Then you consider there are people who don't 
labour under any physical deformity, but have not 
the power of using their hands ? — Probably never 
used their hands at anything. 

11293. These are very exceptional, and not very 
desirable ]>eople to have in charge of children at 
schools ? — No. 

11294. About the age at which work of this Vint? 
should be undertaken, you consider that manual train- 
ing in wood should not be introduced unless the children 
have passed through the fourth standard ? — No, I ex- 
pressed no opinion of the kiud ; that was the case in 
Cheetham school, but they suggested as an improve- 
ment that the training should begin actually earlier. 

11295. We found everywhere in England that the 
woodwork did not begin until after thefourth standard ? 
— Perhaps T might read a line from this report of the 
Cheetham school : “We are of opinion that it would be 
a distinct gain to manual training as well as the general 
education of our boys, if the whole of them could re- 
ceive some such training in keeping with their age, 
powers and attainments.” i 

11296. We found in Birmingham that there 
is a graduated progressive system connecting 
kindergarten with the manual woodwork in the 
fifth standard, but the actual woodwork is not com- 
menced before the fifth. The difficulty, I suppose, is 
about age, it is not that there is any particular con- 
nection between the work of the fifth standard and 
woodwork? — No, it is a question of age. 

11297. So that really the way to put it is at what 
age do you think the children should begin this work. 
Suppose you were dealing with a country where 
children did not get into the fifth standard as a rule 
until they were twelve years of age, would you say 
they should not begin woodwork until they got into 
the fifth standard ?— No ; I should begin as early as 
ten. 

1129S. In England we found the children are in 
the various standards at a much earlier age than they 
are here : the practical point is that you think it 
should not commence before ten ? — I should not like 
to express a positive opinion on that. 

11299. The point I wont to bring out is that 
in England the fifth standard seems to mean ten 
years old ? — Yes, as far as English experience goes. 

11300. You mention a paper written by Dr. 
Crichton Browne. Do you happen to know whether 
that is the paper that Mr. Struthers quoted in the 
paper he presented to the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment ? — That I cannot say. 


Mr. James 
B recan. 


Mr. James Brexax, r.h.a., Head Master, Dublin Metropolitan School of Art, examined. 


11301. Chairman - . — I believe that you arc a mem- 
ber of the Eoyal Hiber n ian Academy, a member of the 
Royal Irish Academy, and also Head Master of the 
Dublin Metropolitan School of Art ? — I am, my lord. 

11302. Will you tell us what advantages are to be 
derived from the use of kindergarten and some 
kindred subjects of instruction ? — I think the advant- 
age to be derived from the kindergarten system, so 
far as I have observed its operations, is, that it calls 
forth at a very early age the power of thinking on the 
part of the children. I have before now examined 
a class that was taught by means of the kindergarten 
system, and my experience of it, derived from asking 
questions of those children, was that it was a most 
valuable method of commencing instruction, one that 
I should wish to see established in eveiy school 
throughout the country. 

11303. What is your experience of the results of 
teaching drawing in National schools ? — My ex- 
perience is that the teaching of drawing in the 
National schools, has not hitherto, broadly speaking, 
been of a nature to enable the children to derive 
much benefit from it. And I gather that experience 


from observation of the boys and young men who came 
to the School of Art at Cork, and here in Dublin as 
well. As a rule they don’t know how to draw when 
they leave the National schools, and in addition to 
that, they have a very poor idea of form in its most 
elementary sense. 

11304. What is the deficiency you have observed? 
— The deficiency has been that they are not taught 
intelligently by the teachers. Take, for instance, a 
student who comes to the School of Art, and wishes 
to learn machine drawing, or wishes to learn building 
construction, we find as a rule that those students, 
from a deficiency of what I call proper elementary 
teaching, have no idea of geometry and no idea of 
form. I remember, not so many years ago, asking 
some questions from & class of students, who had 
come to learn machine drawing, and I actually could 
not get one in a class of fifteen or sixteen — they 
were all young men — when I held out a set square, 
to see that there were more than two surfaces on 
it ; they could not appreciate the narrow edge of it. 

11305. In the National schools they only teach 
them to draw from the flat as a rule, although there 
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are other ways of drawing laid down in the Code ; in 
practice, they do not advance them beyond drawing 
from the flat? — It i9 not what I call intelligent 
teaching; it is a very easy thing for a teacher, and 
indeed it is not confined to National schools. Tt is 
«iuite possible for a teacher of drawing to put a 
number of examples before the children and leave 
them, as it were, to copy them. That teacher would 
be said to be teaching drawing, but I hold that 
that is not sufficient, he should do something more ; 
lie should find whether they understood form, talk 
to them about it, and see that they had learnt it 
intelligently. The same way with geometrical draw- 
ing. It is quite possible for a teacher to work out 
a number of problems on the blackboard, studeuta 
can copy them and yet know nothing at all about 
them. 

11306. Is that owing to the teacher’s want of 
knowledge himself, or his want of knowledge of 
teaching? — Probably ftom both. 

11307. Do you think that there are many teachers 
who get certificates for drawing, who are really not 
competent to teach drawing in the National schools ? 
— I do. It has been a very general complaint from 
teachers of National schools with whom I have been 
brought in contact that they have not sufficient 
time to learn during their period of training. I think 
they have the desire to learn drawing in such a way 
as to teach it properly, but they have almost in- 
variably complained to me, when I have made any 
remarks about their want of proper teaching in the 
schools, “ Oh, we have not sufficient time.’’ 

11308. They have not had sufficient time to learn, 
they have got their certificates too easily in fact ? — I 
think so. 

11309. What have you to say with regard to the 
necessity for properly instructing future teachers of 
drawing in National schools? — I think that the 
teachers of National schools should, before being 
granted their certificates, give proof of their ability to 
teach. My own idea would be to cause each teacher, 
ns part of his training, to teach a class before inspec- 
tors who would certify as to his ability. 

11310. Aud you think that teachers should not be 
permitted to endeavour to teach drawing until they 
have proved their ability to do so, and that a proper 
inspection of their teaching should be provided ! — 
Yes, for this reason, that if there is proper inspec- 
tion of teaching it will do away in a great measure 
with the deficiency I have poiuted out ; the teachers 
can no longer put examples before the children and 
cause them to work them without understanding 
properly what they are doing. It would be the duty 
of the inspector to find out whether tho children have 
been properly taught. 

11311. At present is there any other place where 
teachers are taught to draw and receive their certifi- 
cates except in the training schools in Dublin ! — 
Well, in the School of Art here we enable students 
who desire to do so, to obtain certificates from the 
Science and Art Department for what is called the 
Art Class Teachers' certificate, aud also the Art 
Musters’ certificate, but then there is no regular course 
of training here. 

11312. Ai-e there any means provided in the 
country districts, apart from Dublin, where teachers 
can be taught to draw ; I mean existing teachers ? 
—No, I think not. 

11313. Would you advocate that a peripatetic 
system of teaching should be established in local 
centres in Ireland C-I do, I am strongly in favour of 
that. 1 put it in practice myself with regard to the 
improvement in lace designing, from 1883 to the 
beginning of 1889, when 1 left Cork, and I found it 
most valuable. I pointed out to the Department of 
Science and Art that it would be impossible to estab- 
lish properly conducted classes in the various lace 
centres except they would sanction ft system by 
which 1 could go and visit them occasionally, and see 
how the work was going on ; that was really a system 
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of peripatetic teaching. I went once a month to each Dublin, 
of these schools, and at one time I had as many as „ — 
ten schools, and also did my work in the School of av —L 
Art in Cork. I could not have worked so many ® r ' •? mncs 
classes except they sanctioned this system of travelling Broflan ’ 
about once a month from one school to another. 

11314. Did you merely inspect or did you teach? 

— I inspected the work done by the teachers in the 
school : I occasionally taught ; I lectured and spoke to 
the pupils, and then I taught the teachers ; that is, 
there were certain Sisters in the Convent schools who 
were set apart to conduct the classes, those who 
had some talent, or were supposed to have some 
talent, for drawing or designing, and part of the 
work was to teach these. 

11315. Have you ever considered how many 
centres would be required to l>e established through 
all Ireland ? — I have not for want of sufficient 
data. In some of the country districts the distances 
the teacher would have to travel would probably be 
an argument against it, but I think in the towns, and 
where there me a number of National schools gathered 
together, it would be an admirable system, if one 
could secure the sendees of a good teacher of drawing 
and send him, or her, round, as the case might lie, to 
those various schools. 

1131G. Don’t you think that in the case of the 
Irish counties there are a sufficient numlter of towns 
sufficiently important to become centres, so that all 
the teachers could come into the centres for certain 
weeks in the year? — That might bo done also, 
but the peripatetic system might be commenced 
until the teachers would be properly trained. I 
think a very good teacher of drawing going round to 
the National schools and giving a iesson before the 
children of the schools would have an important 
effect on the teacher of the school. 

11317. You would not allow a peripatetic teacher 
to hold a class in the local centre ? — 1 mean that the 
peripatetic teache.* should teach the children in the 
classes ; I don’t mean that he should teach the teachers. 

11318. Your evidence does not go towards teaching 
the teachers? — I would teach them, but not in that way. 

I believe the teacher would derive an indirect benefit 
from seeing good teaching, but I would not send a 
teacher round to teach the teachers ; I would bring 
the teachers up to tho centre. 

11319. How many weeks in the year do you tliink 
should be given to one centre in order to teach the 
teachers who might he able to come into that centre ! 

— I think if teachers could be brought up for four 
weeks in the year, in summer, a great deal might be 
done. 

11320. In that case one peripatetic teacher, allow- 
ing for the holidays, could teach nine or ten centres in 
the course of a year? — We will take Cork, for in- 
stance. I would be inclined to put a teacher iu Cork 
as a centre, and take a radius, say of fifteen or twenty 
miles round Cork — I don’t know how many National 
schools there are really round the centre, but I would 
send that teacher round to these schools if possible 
once a week to give a lesson in drawing to the 
children in the schools. It shonld be so arranged that 
there would be very little time lost in going from one 
school to another : and, in addition to this, I would 
bring the teachers of the National schools either to 
Dublin or to Cork, or wherever the centre might be, 
for, say, a month’s instruction in the summer, until 
they had proved their ability or gained a certificate for 
teaching drawing. Of course that would take a little 
time, and I don't suppose it could be done with a 
large number of teachers ; I probably would only select 
a certain number of them each year. One could not 
expect to bring up all the teachers in a district tc the 
centre, but so many might be brought up one year and 
so many another year. 

11321. Cork is a very large county ; take a county 
of moderate size ; do you think if there was one head 
teacher established in a county, by a judicious division 
of his time, he could teach the teachers and visit all 

G 
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Dublin. tlie schools in tlic county in the course of a year 1 ?— I drawing I generally set some simple examples like 

JfeTifflT don’t think the teachers could very well be taught by plan, section and elevation of a candlebox, or of a 

aV — ‘ sending a teacher round to teach them, I think the common kitchen chair. I found that the mistakes 

Mr. James teachers ought to be brought together, for this reason, that were sometimes made by one child would ho 

Brenan- that the work would lie simplified, and not as if it made by all, and the inference I drew was that pro- 

were done over and over again for each individual. bably the teacher had made a drawing, had made 
11322. Take a county I am familiar with, the the mistake, and all the children had copied it. After 
county Tyrone, of which I am Lieutenant ; there arc five years or so the scheme was given up. I fear it 

four principal towns in that county ; they are not was found to be not productive of much benefit, 

quite situated so that they would cover tbe whole 11330. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — I should wish you 
"round : it might be necessary to have another centre, to look at the original programme, I want to see how 

say five in the county ; do you think that according far your suggestions fit in with it : here is the 

to the system you have sketched out, one principal programme for teachers, it lays down the conditions 

teacher could so divide his time that he could hold on which a certificate to teach drawing is given, 

classes for teachers in five centres and in addition to there are three kinds of drawing mentioned, freehand, 

that give those lessons in different schools — I don’t mechanical, and object drawing, and outline, or 

know how many schools there are in the county — in mechanical, and the certificate can be obtained on 
the course of a year ? — It would all depend on the any one of the three without even the most eleim-n- 
rnnnber of schools and their distances from one tary knowledge of either of the two others, is that 
another. a satisfactory way to ascertain the fitness of a person 

11323. In that case if there were five centres, to teach drawing 1 ! — That word mechanical, I think 
there would he no school more than about ten mile3 I would object to. 

from tbe centre 1 — Probably a man would he able to 11331. I believe it means drawing with instrii- 
give five hours instruction, I cannot say exactly, but menbs 1 — I would prefer to use tbe term geometrical 
four or five I should say in a day, that is he would drawing. 

give a lesson of an hour in one Natioual school, then 11332. Take it then that geometrical is substituted 
go to the next one and give another lesson of an hour, for mechanical, is it a satisfactory thing to give a 
and another lesson of an hour, and so on, and working certificate of competency to teach drawing simply for 
for forty weeks in the year, I think he ought to bo passing in one of these branches 1 — Certainly not. 
able to do a great deal of good in that time. 11333. If a teacher in a school had got his 

11324. He would have of course to hold classes certificate on a system of examination such as that, it 
for teachers in the local centre as well as visit schools ? is likely that the results in the geometrical drawing 
Professor Fitzgerald. — O n Saturdays. would be exactly what you have described 1 — I think 

IFitness. — That was not part of my idea, I thought so. 
the teachers who had already obtained some certifi- 11334. Could you suggest how the programme 

cates for drawing could be usefully modified, there are fifty marks 

11325. Chairman. — I am alluding to teachers who assigned for each of the three sections? — I would 
are really incompetent? — Oh, in that case, yes, it omit the word “or,” I would make it “freehand, 
would be a very good thiDg to do, to hold classes for model, and geometrical drawing.” 
teachers in addition. 11335. You think that in order to have a fully 

11326. You think one head teacher in a county of qualified teacher of drawing, the teacher should have 
that sort and size would be able to do the work ? — I given some proof of competency in all those? — Yes, 
do. all three hang together : it is impossible for any- 

11327. Then roughly speaking, forty teachera, body to do outline drawing pi-operly except he has a 
appointed for Ireland might do it — there are thirty- knowledge of geometrical drawing, and it is impossible 
two counties? — Yes, I think so, forty to fifty. for him to do freehand drawing properly except he 

11328. Now with regard to the kind of drawing has a knowledge of model drawing, 
that should be taught in primary schools ; what do 11336. Such a change would render it necessary 
you say about that? — I think in the primary schools, to give a good deal more time in the training colleges 

freehand drawing, which I would teach collectively to the teaching of this subject than is now given ? — I 
from the blackboard, geometrical drawing of an ele- don’t know how much time is given, 
ineutary character, which ought to be limited to 11337. As much time is given as would enable a 
imparting a proper knowledge of form to the children, certificate to be got in one of tbe three sections ? — I 
making them take an interest in it — I don’t mean to think the time that would be required would be at 
go into difficult problems in practical geometry ; I least six hours a week. 

never would expect to teach them such — and model 11338. For a course of two years, which is the 
drawing, those three kinds of drawing. Freehand, course for candidate teachers ? — That ought to do. 
geometrical and model drawing, should be taught in 11339. In order to learn how to teach drawing, 
all primary schools. they should have six hours a week for the two years ! 

11329. What is the case now 1 Freehand is taught — Yes, that would include the three subjects I 
I suppose in many schools ? — Yes, I think freehand mention. 

is taught in a good many. I don’t know that geo- 11340. Now take the case of another set of stu- 
metrical drawing is, I am rather inclined to think not. dents, the teachers who are in charge of schools, who 
Just as I was leaving Cork the Diocesan Board of come to the training college to be trained, their 
Education asked me to examine drawings that would course is a course of one year, what time should he 
be sent in in competition for prizes offered by them, given to drawing in their case, would you say twelve 
I set papers for them each year for about five years hours a week ? — It would be well if they could get 
after I came up here and I examined the work that twelve hours a week, four hours a week for each sub- 
was sent up to me, and my experience of the georne- ject ; they are, I suppose, very intelligent. It is very 
ti'ical drawing was that it was really worthless with hard to lay down a rule, because one person will 
perhaps one or two exceptions ; whether it was that learn as much in ft month as another in six months, 
the children were not properly taught or did not if they are intelligent and anxious to learn, 
understand what was required, I cannot tell, but it 11341. These are people who go into college for 
was -a very poor result indeed. The freehand drawing that one purpose, they are not like school boys who 
in many cases was very bad. I was sorry to see that are sent to school by them parents, and prefer play- 
the freehand drawing sent in in competition for these ing about the road ? — I think they ought to do well 
prizes was very frequently traced work. A teacher with eight hours a week. 

should never have permitted a child to make a 11342. But you think eight hours would be re- 
tracing from a drawing. To anyone experienced in quired to do the ' work satisfactorily ? — I think it 
these matters it is quite easy to detect. In geometrical would. 
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1 1 343. Now take a third class, the teachers who 
are at present in schools, and either have been 
(rained on the old lines, or at all events cannot be 
trained now upon any new lines, how many hours 
teaching would be required to qualify them to teach 
drawing ? — I think they ought to give three hours, 
say, on Saturdays, for forty weeks. 

11344. That would entail their coming into a 
centre ? — Quite so. 

1 1 345. But in the meantime, while we are getting 
a body of teachers capable of teaching drawing 
properly, what provision should be made for carrying 
mi the work of the school ; you spoke of peripatetic 
teachers — do I understand you to mean that all the 
teaching of drawing in the school should he done 
by a peripatetic teacher ? — Except in cases where 
schools would be very difficult to reach, I think it 
should ; probably there are some few schools in the 
country that a teacher might have to go fifteen or 
twenty miles to. 

! 1340. But you don’t think it would work well to 
have the drawing taught in the ordinary school days 
by the ordinary teacher of the school and then to 
have this peripatetic teacher coming in on occasional 
days ? — T do not. 

11347. Do you not think that would have a very 
bad eilect on the children ; they would lose respect for 
the teacher and probably end by learning nothing i — 
I quite agree with you. 

11348. But wherever a peripatetic teacher would 
be brought in, he should do all the teaching that had 
to be done 1 — Quite so. 

11349. There is a fundamental question about the 
system of certificates — you are a very competent 
teacher of drawing, yet you have not a certificate at 
all events from the National Board 1 — I have not. 

11350. Do you think it is necessary that a person 
teaching in a National school should have a certificate 
before being allowed to teach ; is there any other way of 
testing his competency? — I set very little value on 
a certificate, except so far' as it is a sort of stamp 
that a person has gone through a certain course. 

11351. The stamp, that it now gives is worth 
very little? — I have known teachers holding art 
master’s certificates of South Kensington who were 
quite unable to teach : the mere fact of a person pass- 
ing through a course never, in my opinion, ensures 
that that person will make a good teacher. 

11352. Do you not think that in the training colleges 
special attention ought to be paid to the work of teach- 
ing the teachers how to teach drawing? — Decidedly. 

11353. And it would be a curious mistake to aim 
merely at teaching them to draw ? — They should be 
taught how to teach, and they should be made to 
teach classes before properly qualified persons, who 
would pronounce upon their ability to do so. 

11354. In the training colleges there is a system 
of that kind in reference to other subjects, there is a 
professor of method who shows them how to teach, 
and they are tested before our inspectors in actual 
teaching. You consider that would be equally 
important in the case of drawing ? — Quite as impor- 
tant. 

11355. And, perhaps, more important than the 
actual drawing they might themselves do? — Very 
much more. 

11856. Mr. Rbdington. — I don’t quite understand 
whether you would advise us to allow drawing to be 
taught in. schools by unceitificated teachers ? — I 
would, if they proved their ability to teach. If I 
saw a teacher take a class of children, and, with 
a blackboard, give a lesson on freehand drawing to 
these children, if he drew an example on the black- 
board and taught that class for an hour, as I con- 
sidered, properly, with intelligence, making them do 
their work, seeing that they did it, and explaining all 
the points, I think that teacher ought to have a- 
certificate for teaching freehand. In the same with 
geometrical and model drawing, if he could draw 
a group of models placed before the children, point 


out everything connected with the group that they 'Dublin, 
should observe, aud then cause the children to do it . v-.T"i«!r 
successfully, I think that teacher is quite qualified to '■ 

obtain a certificate. *} T - James 

11357. Could you test the teacher’s ability to teach ■°‘ fiDan ‘ 
by the results of the examination of his pupils at the 
end of the year ? — Hardly ; 1 think one might do it, 
but I would not be quite "satisfied with that. 

11358. Then I take it you would allow such 
teachers to teach drawing as would be approved of 
by the inspector of drawing when he went round to 
their schools and saw them teach ! — I would. 

11359. Do you think there should be a specialist 
as'the inspector of drawing ? — I do. 

11360. And therefore, even after the schools were 
staffed with teachers able to teach drawinir, there 
should be a drawing inspector to superintend their 
methods of teaching and examine the pupils ? — I quite 
agree with that. 

1 1301. Professor Fitzgerald. — You are acquainted 
with the geometrical drawing that is required for the 
Army examinations ? — I am. 

11362. Does it not rather run in the direction of 
geometrical juggles? — indeed it does. 

11363. Ts not that a reason for using some other 
word in the course of the drawing required for ele- 
mentary schools rather than the term “ geometrical 
drawing?” — Well, I don’t know, it all depends on 
what is meant by it. I have seen examination papers 
drawn up in geometrical drawing, and they have been, 
utterly useless : if a student had to work up geometry 
in order to pass those papers it would be an absolute 
waste of time. 

11364. Is not what you mean by geometrical draw- 
ing, drawing with the use of mechanical means, in- 
struments, drawing to scale with rulers, nuking plans 
and elevations ? — Quite so. But what I mean by 
geometrical drawing is this, pointing out to the 
student, first, that form exists in everything, getting 
them to understand simple forms, showing how these 
simple forms can be represented accurately, then, 
showing how large forms that cannot be put down on 
paper must be drawn in somo way that they can be 
made use of; and then drawing to scale comes in. 

Then I would limit the geometrical drawing in 
primary schools to the construction of simple figures, 
such as squares, hexagons, and octagons. I would 
never think, for instance, of teaching a child in 
a national school the special method of constructing a 
polygon with thirteen sides, a thing he would pro- 
bably never meet with. But I would make them 
understand thoroughly how to construct a hexagon 
and octagon, because most things are made with these 
shapes. I would never ask them to do abstruse pro- 
blems such as getting circles to touch one another, 
and touch given points; that would come in afterwards 
in the special training of the student who would become 
a mechanical draughtsman. 

11365. Would it not be desirable that they should 
learn to make simple plans and elevations? — 

Certainly ; I include that in geometrical drawing. 

11366. Is it usually included ? — I don’t know, but 
it ought to be ; it should never be separated ; to my 
mind it should commence with the teaching of 
form. There is no use in teaching a child form 
except one teaches him how to represent it : the two 
things should go concurrently. He should be taught 
to represent form as he sees it — that is, model draw- 
ing, and form as it is necessary to be understood by 
the person who makes a thing, that is geometrical 
drawing. It ought all to go together. To my mind 
one is helping the other. 

11367. Yon probably would be able to give us 
some help as to the advantage of introducing clay 
modelling into schools : we saw a great deal of it 
being done in English schools? — Clay modelling 
■with, certain limitations would be useful so loDg 
as it would enable one to understand form, but 
modelling takes a great deal of time to do well, and 
there is no use in doing modelling badly. It is a 

G 2 
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troublesome thing to introduce into a school — a room 
must really be set apart for it. In the School of Art 
■we try to” keep the modelling students to their own 
rooms, because they have a habit of carrying clay all 
over the place, and I am afraid, in a primary school, 
the school would never be in a very clean condition. 
I would not insist on modelling. 

1136S. Not insist on it; bntdo you not think that 
in some of the advanced classes in town schools it 
might be introduced? — Oh, yes; in the advanced 
classes. 

11369. It introduces the idea of representing 
things in three dimensions ? — That might be done in 
geometrical drawing quite successfully. 

11370. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — The use of the 
word “ clay ” suggests dirt to people who have no 
practical knowledge of what clay modelling is : in 
England it seemed very neat, the clay seemed to 
me very like putty I — Yes ; it is pipeclay. 

11371. Professor Fitzgerald. — In one school ihey 
they used terra-cotta clay, it was cleaner l — Yes. 

11372. Do you think it would be possible to 
introduce paraffin wax caning ? — I have no ex- 
perience of it. 

11373. It is a rather easy thing to carve, and can 
be used over and over again? — Yes; it may l>e so. I 
have frequently advised students learning geome- 
trical drawing to get a piece of paraffin wax and 
make sections, that was a species of modelling ; we 
were able to stick them together and make fresh 
sections. We have used soap, too, for the same 
purpose. I think it was in the Convent school at 
Kinsale— where they were very keen indeed in 
learning geometrical drawing. I chanced to mention 
the curve of penetration made by a cone passing 
through a cylinder ; they thought at first it must be 
a circle, but I pointed out it was not. And I was 
greatly amused the next time I went down at being 
shown a piece of candle, which answered for a 
cylinder, and an ordinary extinguisher, which had 
been used as a cone. 

11374. In London schools they did a great deal of 
wood-carving, and they led up to it by clay-modelling ; 
I would have thought that that sort of intermediate 
step might he got by introducing paraffin wax-carv- 
ing ? — That would be only for advanced students. 

11375. Have you come across any attempt to teach 
designing by allowing children to make their own de- 
signs ? — Yes, but it is not succcessful ; 1 have heard a 
great deal about teaching drawing and designing at 
the same time, but I have very little faith in it. 

11376. Those {producing specimens of irusii-tvork) 
are examples done in schools. Two sets of children 
were given the same motifs to use, and told to fill up 
the patterns ; one child filled it np one way, and an- 
other, another, and I took these as examples from a 
very elementary class. In the more advanced classes 
this ( produced ) i3 the kind of work done. These 
designs were produced by the children out of their 
own heads ; they seemed to me wonderfully successful 
attempts ?— They are most successful attempts ; that 
is very good work, but the child who is able to do 
that is able to draw well. 

11377. This was a method of teaching drawing, and 
at the same time of teaching design ? — I would be 
rather inclined, from my experience, to separate the 
two — that is, I would not commence from the first 
with the teaching of design. 

11378. It interested the children so much in the 
work to allow them to do their own designs that they 
took more pains over it than they would in copying 
another’s design? — Quite so ; I would not allow them 
to copy another design. Perhaps we don't quite 
mean the same thing. Take a class of children who 
have never drawn a line; I would not begin with 
teaching them design of this kind until they had 
learned at least to make a line fairly well. 

11379. All these children have been through the 
kindergarten 1 — Ah, then those children have exactly 
learned what they ought to learn before they 


commence this kind of work. I remember once 
examining a kindergarten school of young children ■ 
I was asked to do so by the teacher. I cross- 
examined those little creatures, seven or eight years 
old, on the subject of form, ami I twisted and turned 
the subject in every way, and I got answers from 
them that led me to the belief that they thoroughly 
understood everything they told me ; and I have 
often used this as a text to classes of young men 
who failed to answer very simple questions. 

113S0. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Was that in a 
National school ? — That was in a Convent National 
school in the South of Ireland. I was so impressed 
with it that I have ever since felt that if the youn" 
men and boys of this country had been taught bv 
means of kindergarten I don’t think they ever could 
forget what had been taught them. 

11381. Professor Fitzgerald. — In this school the 
head master is a man who is enthusiastic on the sub- 
ject of this method of training ; he has succeeded in 
getting his assistants all through the school, each to 
take their own classes in the subject ; he does not 
take the separate classes? — It is a very good thing, 
hut you must have your children a little bit advanced 
to do this. They must have learned what I mean by 
elementary model drawing, freehand and geometrical, 
and then this thing comes in admirably, and the use 
of colour is good ; it teaches them the value of colour 
and gives them an interest in their work. I frequently 
see that in the School of Art, where we make the boys 
wash in their drawings in colour. 

11382. Do you know the alternative scheme of the 
Science and Art Department at all? — Yes, I have 
Been it. 

11383. This scheme here was intended to be an 
application of that method, but it was applied in this 
school very differently from what it was in other 
schools, where the thing was also supposed to be 
applied ; there was a great deal more liberty allowed 
to children in this school, and there was a great deal 
more copying of designs ifi the other schools 1 — Every- 
thing depends on the teacher — whether the teacher 
has sufficient sense to know how to apply the scheme. 
Of course some teachers, if they were handed this, 
would say they must simply get their pupils to copy 
these things, and there is an end of it. But an intelli- 
gent teacher will see what is meant by it. I believe 
a great deal might also be done by means of what I 
call brush-work. I have always used it and advised 
its use ; the brush should be used almost as frequently 
if not more so than the pencil. 

11384. Mr. Molloy. — I take it from your sugges- 
tions that for the improvement and extension of drawing 
in the Irish primary schools you look forward to that 
extension and improvement through the Training 
Colleges and through peripatetic teachers ? — Quite so. 

11385. Could the Art schools — there was one under 
you formerly in Cork, there is one in Dublin under 
you, and there is a remarkable one, I believe, in 
Belfast — coidd these be utilized in any way to help 
the teachers living in the vicinity of these important 
places to acquire instruction, first, and then certificates 
in the subjects? — I think they might: already they 
are used. At the present moment we have some 
teachers of National schools who attend classes here. 
We have always had some, and in Cork I have had 
teachers, but of course they can only attend the night 
classes, and they have always complained of the 
difficulty of doing so on account of the hard work 
and the shoi-t time they have. 

11386. But there are these facilities in existence? 
— There are. 

11387. Are there not arrangements made in con- 
nection with these Art schools for giving certifi- 
cates to the teachers who would attend ? — No, there 
are none. 

11388. Would not that he an obvious way of adding 
to the prospect of improvement? — That would all 
depend of course on the arrangements that would 
be made, on an observation of the teachers whether 
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they ""ere fitted for their work, and whether the 
Commissioners would be satisfied. I don’t know 
that it is always wise, perhaps, to let the teaching 
Ixxly be the body that grants the certificate. I 
think there might be an addition made to those who 
would pronounce on the capability. I believe that a 
person who is teaching a class properly arrives at a 
very just judgment as to the capability of those whom 
he teaches ; but whether the public outside would be 
always satisfied with a certificate grauted by such a 
pvrson or not is a question. 

11389. Had yon any knowledge of the drawing 
school in connection with the Royal Dublin Society 
Iieftiro the Art school thei'e became connected with the 
Science and Art Department 1 — I had ; I was a 
student there myself. 

11390. Was that school attended by persons 
engaged in teaching? — No; my recollection of it is 
that it was not ; my recollection of it is that there 
were not perhaps more than half the number of 
students that there are now. 

11391. But those came for Art purposes alone? — 
Yes; in tlmt day people veiy rarely went to that 
chool, except they had an idea of becomiug artists, or 
some who had a very great love for it. 

11392. I think you have had under your tuition a 
teacher from Carrickmacross with a view to the intro- 
I action of an improvement in lacc designs? — I have 
hail several teachers. 

1 1 393. That is a National school ? — Iliad one teacher 
•|uite lately, a new teacher, who has been appointed 
•vcently, and she came down in November and 
December last, and affords a very interesting instance. 
This girl was simply appointed as mistress of that 
•chool from her knowledge of lace- making, and then 
it was considered advisable to send her up to get some 
Knowledge of drawing. That girl had very little 
Iruowledgo of drawing. We sent her down a few 
examples and asked her to make copies. She came 
and saw me, and I pointed out what she ought to do. 
Then she came up to the classes in November and 
-topped here for two months, November and December. 
Before she loft she had made a very successful design 
for Carrickmacross lace, which she worked out. I 
hope she may come up again. There was another 
from Crossmaglcn that we had on two or three 
iccasions, and another from Innismacsaint, and they 
have stated that they have been very much benefited 
by the course of instruction they got. 

11394. In two cases, I am aware, it lias been very 
generally conceded that great improvements have 
been effected by the visit, and it then occurred to me 
that the Art schools at Dublin, Belfast, and Cork 
might be more largely utilised than at present in the 
direction of instructing National teachers? — I always 
thought they migLt. 

11395. Would you favour the Commission with a 
paper showing how these Art schools could be turned 
o account ? — I should be very glad to do so. 

11396. Mr. Redixgton. — How long should the 
eachers spend at the Art schools? — I think if a 
'eacher could come up to Dublin for a month in 
summer — a certain number of them, probably twenty- 
five to thirty — we could manage very well a class of 


thirty — if these teachers gave all their time from 10 Dnblin. 
to 4, and again in the evening from 7 to 9 during 
that period, I believe that in a month a great deal — 
eould be done. It is a system already in use in the ^ [r ; 
Science and Art Department ; they bring up each rcn!,n ' 
year to London, and have done for a great many 
years, not only the teachers but very clever students, 
and they get a summer course of a fortnight in very 
advanced Art subjects, such as drawing and model- 
ling from the life and design. 

11397. Professor Fitzgerald. — D o you give tLem 
any teaching in the method of teaching ? — No ; not 
those that are brought up. 

1139$. You think they ought to he given instruction 
in the method of teaching ? — That was done in my 
day. I don't know whether it is still done. In South 
Kensington in my day wo were all made to teach 
classes before the Head Master or Director. 

1 1 399. In the Art classes ? — Yes. 

1 1 400. In the Science classes they certainly are not, 
not for this short course? — I don’t know anything 
about the short course ; hi the short course there is 
no training in teaching. These are not limited to 
teachers alone — designers and clever students are 
brought up. 

11401. But are not the teachers encouraged to go 
up? — I think the Art teachers are not specially 
encouraged. 

11402. Rev. Dr. Wilsox. — Have the pupils in 
laceniuking been able to produce an article that com- 
mands a ready sale in the market ? — Oh, yes. Since 
the improvement in lace designing, the lace sales have 
increased very largely indeed, so much so that I have 
been informed that at the shop that Lady Aberdeen 
established in Grafton-street, the sales are £1,000 a 
month. 

11403. Aud is the industry increasing? — In some 
places, yes. Of course a great deal depends on the 
kind of lace. There is very little demand for the dear 
lace, the needle point-lace— it is veiy expensive, 
going up to £20 or £30 a yard, and for this there 
must be a very limited demand. There are three 
schools where such lace is made. 

11404. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Where are they? 

— Youghal, Kenmare, and New Ross, those Convents 
make needle point-lace. Raised needle point is made 
at another school, Innismacsaint, teu miles from 
Enniskillen! 

11405. Rev. Dr. Wilsox. — Then there would be 
the circulation of a considerable sum of money from 
that industry ? — There is. 

11406. Chairman. — I suppose that Innismacsaint 
lace is made to order ? — Yes ; it is a very expensive 
lace. 

11407. Not as expensive as what you have spoken 
of at Youghal ? — Just as expensive, or even more so. 

When I speak of £20 or £30 a yard, I mean flounces 
that would be perhaps the depth of that piece of paper 
( indicating ). 

11408. They don’t make it all as expensive as that 1 
— They make also narrow trimmings. 

11409. I bought lace there some years ago, and I 
think £20 bought enough lace for a dress ? — It would 
all depend on the depth. 
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Mr. James' S’ Gordon, b.sc., Principal, Cheshire Agricultural and Horticultural School, examined. 


11410. Chairman. — You arc the Principal of the 
Cheshire Agricultural and Horticultural School? — 
Yes, my lord. 

11411. Kindly describe to us the nature of that 
school? — It was established two years ago by the 
Cheshire County Council, and we have it divided 
under two headings — horticultural and agricultural 
We have a certain number of students who take up 
purely the horticultural course, and the remainder 
take up the agricultural. We have also a farm 
attached to the school, and besides teaching horti- 
culture and agriculture we teach the allied science 
subjects, also mathematics, surveying, book-keeping, 
and subjects which would come in of use to the 
student in after life if he were engaged in either of 
these two occupations. 

11412. Where is the school situated ? — At Holmes 
Chapel, about ten miles from Crewe, on the London 
and North Western Railway to Manchester. 

11413. Who are the students of this school? — 
The majority of them are farmers’ sons ; we have half 
a dozen labourers’ sons, and others are sons of men 
who are in business and sons of men who have 
professions. 

11414. Is there any provision made for residence 
in the college, or do the students attend merely in the 
day-time ? — No, all the students reside in the college 
except two ; we have 42 students, 40 are resident, 
and 2 are living in x*ooms quite close to the school. 

11415. To what extent is this college aided or 
maintained by the County Council of Cheshire ? — It 
is altogether maintained by the Cheshire County 
Council. 

11416. It was built, I believe, by the Cheshire 
County Council? — Yes, a great portion of the building 
was built by it ; all the class-rooms have beeu built, 
and it is maintained by their grant from the technical 
instruction fund. 

11417. What fees do the students pay? — It is not 
confined to Cheshire students; Cheshire students under 
16 years pay £30 per annum, those over 16 pay 
£36 ; for outside students, those under 16 pay £40, 
those over 16 pay £48. 

11418. What is the course of studies in the 
college ? — The agricultural and horticultural courses 
are almost exactly similar, except that the agri- 
cultural students take up pure agriculture, and the 
horticultural students take up horticulture. 

11419. How much land is attached to the college? 
— 100 acres ; 4 acres of it is set aside as a garden. 

11420. And the rest is for agriculture? — The rest 
for pure agriculture. 

11421. Is this college connected in any way with 
the work of the primary schools of the district?— 
Yes ; the County Council each year gives so many 
scholarships, and it is open to either the elementary 
or the secondary schools to compete. We confine 
our scholarships to those students who are over 13 
and under 16 years. 

11422. And the competitors may be pupils of the 
ordinary Cheshire elementary schools ?— I thinlr a 
third of those we have at the present time came 
directly from the elementary schools. 


11423. They have won scholarships at these 
examinations and then passed into the college?— 
Yes. 

11424. Is the amount of the scholarship sufficient 
to maintain the student for a year in the college ? — 
Yes, I may say it does, except when they are over 
sixteen they have to pay an additional £6. 

1 1 425. What is the length of the College course ? 
—Three years. 

11426. Professor Fitzgerald. — Do the scholar- 
ships last for three years ? — Yes, if the conduct of 
the students is satisfactory. 

11427. Chairman. — Does the college undertake 
to train teachers for the elementary schools? — Of 
course we have not attempted that yet, but we 
imagine that some of our students will eventually go 
on for that class of work. 

11428. Is agriculture taught in the elementary 
schools in Cheshire ? — No, it has not been taught in 
the elementary schools ; hut at present I believe the 
County Council are thinking of establishing a few 
classes in the elementary schools. 

11429. Cheshire is to a large extent an agricul- 
tural county ? — Almost purely. 

11430. Is horticulture taught in the elementary 
schools of Cheshire ? — Not in the elementary schools, 
but the County Council have been holding classes 
for the last six years in secondary schools in both 
agriculture and horticulture. 

11431. Do you not consider that these are sub- 
jects that ought to be taught in elementary rural 
schools ? — I certainly think so, for either labourers' - 
or farmers’ sons the elements should be taught. 

11432. And you have considered the form in 
which the instruction should be given ? — Yes. 

11433. Kindly explain to us your views on that 
point ? — I give you my experience in the secondary 
schools — the classes that we have held there for the 
last five years. We have at present eight — a lec- 
turer or teacher going to eight schools each week ; 
he gives a lecture or a demonstration in the form of 
a tutorial class for one hour in each school per week ; 
forty minutes of that is spent in dictating the notes 
to students and the remaining twenty minutes in, 
perhaps, giving a practical demonstration or asking 
them questions upon the previous lecture. Besides 
teaching agriculture, we combine along with it the 
elements of the allied science subjects, such as botany, 
chemistry, zoology, entomology, and geology ; and 
during the summertime we have latterly devoted it 
almost entirely to holding classes in botany and. 
entomology, and taking our students out now and 
again for an excursion to collect specimens, and we 
have alwayB made it a strong point that all the 
students should make a collection of either plants or 
insects ; or when we have taken geology, that they 
should make a collection of stones; and we have 
found that a very great benefit to the students, and 
it has been a very great assistance to the teacher. 

11434. You think the instruction should not be 
confined purely to agriculture, but should embrace also 
the elements of these allied scientific subjects that you 
speak of ? — I certainly think it should not be confined 
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to agriculture purely, because it is a dry, uninterest- 
iujj subject, and it is very difficult with junior 
students to make them understand the practical 
side of it, and except it is combined in some way 
with the practical side, I think it is utterly impos- 
sible to teach it. The great tendency I have found 
with students is to commit off to memory their notes 
and not to understand them, and when examination 
papers have been set they have made very great 
mistakes; whereas when we have set aside a few 
days, perhaps now and agaiu, and taken them out 
on' the farm and given them a practical demonstra- 
tion on implements or with live stock or with crops, 
or taken, say, plants — those, for instance, which 

attack our ordinary cultivated crops, the fungi and 

give them a demonstration on them, we have 
found it always of very great use. 

11435. Do you use a text-book in the teaching of 
agriculture ? — No, we dictate notes. We found them 
of far more use than any text-book. 

11436. Ycu deliberately abstain from using a text- 
book? — Yes, we never vecommend any text-book — 
that is, in secondary schools. 

11437. As regards primary schools, what is your 
view in reference to the use of text-books in agricul- 
ture ? — I think if you have a teacher competent to 
give notes it would be far better to refrain from 
using a text-book. 

1143S. And if you have not such a teacher, I 
suppose you had better not attempt the teaching of 
agriculture ? — I should say so. 

11439. In your memorandum you suggest that 
notes should be given out by the teacher. Is not 
that open to the very objection that the text-book 
system is open to, that the children would commit 
things to memory : would they not commit those 
notes to memory, just as they would commit the pages 
of the text-book ? — I don’t think so, because you only 
give them very short notes, and give them at the 
same time a good demonstration on them. I think 
the tendency, if you illustrate them with a demon- 
stration, is not to commit the notes to memory in the 
same way as if studied out of a text-book. 

11440. Professor Fitzgerald. — Do you not also 
find that when you give them notes it prevents them 
from leaving the learning up of the subject until a 
fortnight before the examination — if they know they 
can get a text-book within a fortnight before the 
examination, do they not cease to pay attention to 
what is given by the lecturers ? — I quite agree with 
you, it would have that tendency, but we make it a 
rule that the last 20 minutes are spent in asking 
questions on the previous work, so we make it almost 
compulsory that they should look up each lecture or 
demonstration as it is given. 

1 1441. Cn airman. — If agriculture was to be taught 
in this way at a primary school what time should be 
given to it 1 — I think in one hour each week you might 
get over a good deal of useful work. 

11442. What do you think of having farms at- 
tached to elementary schools, or, if not farms, small 
gardens or plots? — I think there should be either a 
small garden or small plot attached to every school. 

11443. W u may separate these two things. First, 
as to school farms. Do you think it is a good thing for 
the same person to be the teacher of a school and 
the farmer of a farm attached to the school 1 — No, 
I don’t think so, I don’t think he can devote his 
attention to the two things properly. 

11444. But still you think there should be an 
opportunity for practical work in connection with the 
school? — I do, undoubtedly; if the teacher had a small 
garden or plot on which he could grow specimens of 
the different cultivated plants, it would be of great use. 

11445. How much land should be attached to the 
school for this purpose? — It would depend on the 
number of plots they would have, but one-eighth of 
an acre would be ample for an ordinary school for 
this object. 

11446. And to what use should this small plot of 


land be turned ? — If I was conducting a class upon 
agriculture I would grow all the cultivated grasses 
and clovers, and those forage plants which are not so 
well known, like lucerne and sainfoin. 

11447. Would you have them grown in small 
patches ? — Yes, and get the students to take charge 
of them and keep them clean. 

11448. Kindly explain the advantage of this from 
the educational point of view ? — It would enable the 
student to become quite familiar with the plants, and 
if they were labelled they would become familiar with 
their names and with different methods of growth, if 
they had to take charge of them ; and in different 
methods of cultivation, they would see tlie advantages 
of some and disadvantages of others. 

11449. You think that entomology might also be 
cultivated, to some extent, in connection with this 
branch of work ? — In connection with these insects 
that arc injurious to farm and garden plants, I always 
find the students take very great interest in that 
class of work. 

11450. You recognize the importance of training 
children to hahits of observation ? — Yes ; with our 
students, those that wo have taught in Cheshire, we 
have found it a great draw back that they have 
such a tendency to commit to memory their notes 
aud not to observe ; and I feel quite certain that if 
they are going to he farmers or labourers, or succeed 
in any course of life afterwards, they must put that 
information to practical use by force of observation. 

11451. They must be taught to observe with accu- 
racy, and, as far as possible, with minute accuracy 1 — 
Yes. 

11452. Do you aim at cultivating also their power of 
expression, their power of describing what they have 
seen, either as a check on their accuracy of observa- 
tion or as an exercise in language ? — We do, both in 
written and oral examinations afterwards ; we have 
examinations, three or four each term upon each 
subject, and then we give prizes at the end of the 
session to the best students. 

11453. You are familiar with the system which 
we have seen in some parts of England, that of 
experimental plots ? — Yes. 

11454. Those that we saw were organised by a 
County Council; the system, as we saw it, is con- 
nected rather with farm work than with the work 
of the schools? — I think there would not be very 
much advantage derived from having experimental 
plots attached to elementary schools or even secondary 
schools, because it takes such a long time before you 
can get any results worth anything, it would take at 
least three or four years, and it requires them to be 
very carefully aud accurately carried out if they are 
to be of any use. 

11455. There seems to be some one particular 
result aimed at in the experimental work of each year ; 
this fact alone would seem to place the system outside 
the sphere of work of the ordinary elementary school? 
— Yes, hut I don’t think you can get certain reliable 
results even in one year’s experiments in either agri- 
culture or horticulture ; it would take either two or 
three fyears to prove that these experiments were 
correct. 

11456. What system of examination have you in 
your college in Cheshire for testing the progress of the 
students?— We have weekly class examinations in 
connection with the work, conducted by the staff, and 
our students are sitting for both agricultural and 
horticultural examinations held in England and 
Scotland, public examinations. 

11457. But the weekly examinations are conducted 
by the members of the college staff? — Yes. 

11458. Then are there other examinations, half- 
yearly or yearly I — We have at the end of each term 
a general examination conducted by the staff also. 

11459. The college is not in any way under a sys- 
tem of inspection by an outside authority ? — Not 
otherwise than by the members of my own committee 
of the County Council. 


Dublin. 
Ma'jl, 1897 . 
Mr. James 
S. Gordon. 
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11460. Their only interest in it is to see they are 
getting value for their money 1 — Yes. 

11461. Have you any idea what it costs the County 
Council to keep the college going!— Our grant is 
£950 per annum. 

114G2. Does that include the cost of maintaining 
the scholarships ? — No, it is independent ; £950 is our 
maintenance grant. 

114G3. Professor Fitzgerald. — I f you have forty 
students at £30 a year, that is £1,200 a year besides 1 
— Then we have them all in residence, and our com- 
pleted staff besides. 

Chairman.— T he students have to be supported by 
the scholarship fund. 

1 1 464. Professor Fitzgerald. — T he whole arrange- 
ment costs the Countv Council £2,200 ? — There are 
only twenty-six of those students belonging to our 
County Council, out of the forty-two, the others are 
either paying students from the county or else from 
outside. 

11465. Chairman. — You spoke of the teaching of 
chemistry in connection with agriculture ; do you 
think that the teaching of chemistry in this way 
would be suitable for all rural schools ? — No, I don’t 
think it could be managed except you had a chemical 
laboratory attached. 

11466. And this, of course, you could not have! — 
It would be too expensive. 

11467. But still might not something lie done 1 — - 
The elements of chemistry could be taught to the 
students, the composition of the plants, and that could 
be demonstrated by very simple experiments, showing 
a plant was composed of water, organic and inor- 
ganic matter, that could be easily done in any school. 

1146S. And in this way the children could come to 
know what chemistry meant, not from merely reading 
about it in a book, but from seeing the experiments 
performed 1 — They would have a far better idea than 
from merely reading about it in a book. 

11469. In the same way, I suppose, with reference 
to botany, there should he some little elementary 
instruction given 1 — Yes ; what we do with botany 
is, we have small magnifying lens, and in connection 
with seeds we give demonstrations, get the seeds, pick 
out the different kinds, and I find that after six or 
seven lessons they become pretty skilful in picking 
out the more common ones. 

1 1 470. Do you think it is a great advantage to be 
familiar in this way with the appearance of different 
seeds 1 — I think it is the only way really to derive 
any good from a course in connection with agriculture 
or horticulture. 

11471. Some people might think it could be of no 
advantage for a person to know that the seed of one 
plant is brown and the seed of another plant is green, 
when what he has to deal with is the actual plant 
when it grows 1 — He should know 'when he is pur- 
chasing seeds, whether he is getting pure seeds or 
adulterated seeds, and whether they are mixed with 
weeds ; and even for a farm labourer, he should be 
able to detect them, because, if he is only sent to mix 
different seeds, say for an acre of land, if the bags 
are not labelled, he would probably mix the wrong 
seeds. 

11472. And again, I suppose, any exercise of this 
kind furnishes a means of cultivating the faculty 
of observation ? — Yes. 

11473. You spoke of collections formed by the 
students 1 — We have collections formed each year, 
collections of grasses and clovers, the plants that 
grow in wet lands in Cheshire, those that grow in 
dry land, those suitable for light soil and those for 
heavy. And also in geology we have had collections 
of the more common stones that are found in the 
district. 

11474. These are kept in the school, laid out 
something like a museum ? — Yes. 

11475. How are the collections formed, are they 
formed by the pupils themselves 1 — Yes, entirely. 

11476. And when the specimens have to be re- 


newed year after year, the renewal is affected by the 
students I — Yes. 

11477. You think the same should be done in any 
elementary school in which agriculture is taught 
I feel sure, to be made successful, it should be 
done. 

11478. So that the pupils would see and handle 
the different things themselves, and not merely see 
pictures of them in a text- book 1 — -It is no earthly 
use teaching agriculture or horticulture in that wav. 

11479. Well, in Ireland it is of some use to the 
teacher, the teacher can get results fees for it ; 
but you think it is of very little use for the educa- 
tion of the country. Now, as to another matter. 
You consider that land surveying might be introduced 
to some extent in connection with the work of the 
agricultural school or college 1 — It is a subject that 
very little is known about in country districts, ami 
I find in the north of Ireland as well as in Cheshire, 
that the majority of the farmers’ sons know nothing 
about measuring off a small area of land ; I think 
that subject could be introduced, ordinary plain 
surveying and mensuration should be taught. We 
have tried it for the last three years in Cheshire, 
both with elementary schools and secondary, and have 
found it of very great use. 

11480. Apart from the immediate utility of it, it 
is a practical subject 1 — Yes ; and teaches them to 
observe. 

11481. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Do you think it practic- 
able to teach the knowledge of drainage of the soil 
to pupils of a primary school 1 — I don’t think it is 
possible, except you could take them out and give a 
practical demonstration in the district where draining 
is going on, I feel almost certain the pupils will get 
a wrong idea, because it is difficult to explain to them 
either from notes or a talk how drainage should be 
earned out. 

11482. But you are of opinion that all good farm- 
ing would require a knowledge of draining? — Yes; 
certainly. 

11483. And that somehow or other it should lie 
taught ? — Yes. 

11484. How is it possible to teach students to 
know the kinds of crops that are suitable for 
different soils ? — By growing in these little plots or 
small gardens attached to the elementary school those 
which the teacher knows will succeed. 

1 1 485. But would a garden plot or a small plot con- 
nected with a school possess such variety of soil as to 
give the opportunity of showing that certain plants 
would not tliri vein certain soils and others would ? — To 
a very large extent it would, perhaps not altogether. 
For instance, if you grow, say, twenty varieties of 
grasses, if your soil is a heavy one you will find those 
that grow in heavy soil will succeed, whereas those 
that grow in light soils will die away, and exactly the 
same way with light soils, you would have the same 
practical illustration. 

11486. Chairman. — Would you gain much variety 
in soil by merely extending the size of a school 
plot ? — I think not. 

11487. I cannot speak from actual knowledge, but 
it would occur to me that you would uot gain very 
much 1 — Very little. 

11488. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Do you think it is 
jmssible to teach the pupils of an elementary school 
how to exterminate weeds ? — I do. I think if you 
give them charge of the experimental plots in the 
garden or piece of land attached to the school, if the 
teacher sees that these are properly kept, I think 
undoubtedly in a very short time he will teach them 
that if they are to grow crops successfully they must 
keep them free from weeds. 

11489. Have you any experience of what are 
called weed-killers 1 — I have ; but I am afraid the 
only efficient one is to cultivate and keep the weeds 
down. 

11490. For garden plots and the like would you 
think it wise or useful or economical to employ a 
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weed-killer 1 — No, I should not recommend it. We 
have tried three or four, but we have found the only 
one is to use the scuttle and the fork pretty freely. 

11491. Chairman. — You rely upon steady work 
and patience ? — Yes. 

11492. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Would you think it 
right that students should know the natural history 
of the insects that are hurtful to crops ? — Certainly. 

11493. Now would you teach the natural history 
of the wireworm 1 — Yes, as far as one could. 

11494. Do you think you could master the wire- 
worm or exterminate it, except you knew its life 
history ? — That would be one of the objects in teach- 
ing entomology. 

11495. Do you think your students should be 
taught the natural history of the bot insect that 
is such a plague to horses 1—1 think they should be 
taught the natural history of every insect that is either 
injurious to animals or the plants on a farm. 

11496. Is there one farmer in a hundred that 
knows the natural history of the bot insect? — I 
don’t think there is one in a hundred that knows the 
life history of either of the two insects. 

11497. Would you think it possible to teach the 
nature of American blight and how to get rid of it 
and keep your fruit trees free from it 1 — I think you 
could give the students a very good idea of the tiling, 
and I feel certain that those students who are mast 
anbitious to learn, and who have got a little of that 
power of observation to start with, will undoubtedly 
get a grasp of how to deal with either plant or animal 
insect pests. 

11498. Have you had any experience that would 
enable you to say how, without actually living with a 
gardener, green liy auci red spider and all other insect 
pests can be kept away and destroyed 1 — I hardly 
understand your question. 

11499. Well, you know green fly is very frequently 
met with in greenhouses and gardens, and it is 
sometimes very injurious to roses and other tilings ; 
is there any way in which you could teach young 
people how to keep plants and fruit trees free from 
it?— I think there is. We have pretty large green- 
houses as well as vineries and peach and nectarine 
houses, and I question whether at the present time 
there are any plants with green flies on, and our 
students have the greater part of the practical work to 
do inside our greenhouses, those that are taking out 
the horticultural course. 

11500. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Do you recommend that 
National schools in the country should have small 
garden plots attached to them ? — I think every 
school where either agriculture or horticulture is 
being taught should have a small plot or garden at- 
tached to it. 

11501. Do you teach your students as to the dif- 
ferent breeds of cattle — the best for the dairy and 
the best for stall-feeding ? — I may say the stock we 
keep is purely dairy stock, but we have at present 
four breeds, and we intend to greatly increase the 
number of breeds, so as to enable our students to 
have a fairly accurate idea of the different breeds. 
But it being a small farm, of course we cannot keep 
as many as I should like to have, and we cannot go 
in on a large scale for either dairy work or feeding. 

11502. Do you give them any information as to 
the best foods for cattle? — Yes; we have been 
carrying on experiments every winter with the foods 
for producing quantity and quality of milk ; the 
students have to calculate out the percentage of 
nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous food. 

11503. Do you give them any information as to 
the best method of utilising manure so os not to 
waste it? — We have manures in loose boxes, in 
covered courts, and also in the open field — a demon- 
stration of three ways. 

11504. Mr. Molloy. — Do any teachers actually in 
charge of primary schools come to your college ? — 
Yes ; we have had for three years in Cheshire teachers 
coming on Saturdays to classes in both agriculture, 


agricultural chemistry, and horticulture, and they . Dublin. 

have then taught classes at night in their own dis- 

tricts in those subjects. — L 

11505. How long did the teachers attend during 
the session ? — I had three centres for two years, and ' 0 0B ‘ 
the same students came for two winters for a course 
of fifty and sixty lectures. 

11506. What provision was made in the teachers’ 
absence for carrying on their schools ? — They came 
always on Saturdays. 

11507. That is not a school day ? — In Cheshire the 
schools are closed on Saturdays. 

11508. Had you an examination at the end of the 
course? — Yes; it was conducted when I had the 
teachers’ class by Mr. Gilchrist, now at the Reading 
University ; he was then Professor of Agriculture at 
Bangor. Certificates were awarded, and those teachers 
who gained certificates and could establish classes in 
their own neighbourhood obtaiued a grant from the 
County Council for teaching that subject. 

11509. Have you any idea what would be the 
average quantity of land that the teachers who came 
to receive instruction had in charge ? — All the teachers 
who came from the rural districts had small gardens, 
which would vary iu size from one-twentieth of an 
acre to a quarter of an acre. 

11510. Professor Fitzgerald. — Y ou have had ex- 
perience as a practical farmer yourself ? — Yes. 

11511. And you have also had experience of uni- 
versity education in agriculture? — Yes ; I took out a 
course at Edinburgh. 

11512. Do you think a university can satisfac- 
torily supply information that is useful to people who 
intend to be farmers ? — It will not do so unless they 
have had practical information before they go to the 
university. 

11513. But you think a person who had been a 
general farmer, who was farming his land, and 
from his youth up had acquaintance with a farm, 
would be able to get additional information that 
would be of use to him from a university ? — I think 
undoubtedly he would get information which would 
be of the very greatest advantage. 

11514. You think surveying and mechanics and 
elementary engineering, botany, zoology, and anatomy, 
and so on, would be of use to a person who is going, 
to be a fanner ? — I am sure they all would. 

11515. And you thiuk Edinburgh University is 
doing useful work in providing that ? — I t hink very 
good work. 

11516. Do you not think that in elementary 
schools small botanical exiieriments might be tried — 
such as showing how seeds grow, that they develop 
two cotyledons first ? — I think the teacher could easily 
do that in schools by growing them in pots, and that 
would be one of the practical instructions he should 
give. 

11517. Could he not grow plants in pots with 
nothing but sand, and also in pots with different 
manures, so as to show experimentally the effect of 
trying to grow plants without manure ?— Yes, he 
could do that quite easily. 

11518. Do you think he could show the develop- 
ment of the caterpillar through the chrysalis to the 
butterfly, and the development of grubs generally ?— 

Yes. 

11519. For instance the development of the green 
fly could be very easily demonstrated ?— Very easily. 

” 11520. Could he not also make experiments in the 
burning of plants and weighing the ash to find out 
how much of the plant was non-volatile ? — That is 
one of the experiments we have always carried out. 

11521. Could not that be done also in an elemen- 
tary school with advantage if you were going to 
teach subjects connected with agriculture? — That 
was the point I made in connection with the elements 
of chemistry, that a plant was composed of water and 
dry matter, and it contained more water than dry 
matter, and more organic matter than inorganic. 

11522. You think experiments of that kind could 
H 
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be of use and value to the scholars ? — If a child sees 
an experiment like that coined out he will never 
forget it. 

1 1523. Have you seen at all the new French course 
in agriculture for elementary schools ? — No. 

11524. Do you think it is desirable that when 
school collections are made the children should each 
year make their own collections! — Certainly; and 
should make them without getting any assistance. 

11525. And should not be content with a dusty 
museum, which is kept there year after year ? — No, I 
am afraid they wont take much interest in it unless 
they are made make their own collections. 

11526. Chairman. — And that is your practice ? — 
That is our practice. 

11527. Mr. Redington. — Are you acquainted 
with the North of Ireland 1 — Yes, I come from the 
North of Ireland. 

11528. Have you seen agriculture taught in the 
National schools in the North of Ireland I — Yes, I 
have. 

11529. Could you give us your opinion as to the 
value of that instruction ? — I think in the way that 
it lias been taught it is almost useless, it has been 
taught the way an ordinary school subject would be, 
and the children have committed to memory the 
greater portion of the work, and I feel sure that docs 
away with the object you are trying to accomplish. 
It is observation wc really want, we want to culti- 
vate the other faculties, not the faculty of memory. 

11530. If, in addition to teaching agriculture from 
a text-book, the statements made in the book were 
illustrated by experiments, would you think then that 
text-book instruction would be wholly useless 1 — No, I 
think then it might be useful, bnt there have been so 
few text-books you can thoroughly rely upon on the 
subject ; a great many of those written contradict one 
another, and that has been the great disadvantage of 
ordinary text-books in agriculture. 

11531. If the text-books coutradict each other 
might not the teachers do the same ? — They might ; 
but I don’t think they are so likely to con- 
tradict one another if they liave been taught by 
lecturers themselves, gone to a centre and had a 
course of lectures from one man who is pretty well 
known to be a thorough agriculturist. 

11532. If this one man wrote a text-book would 
not that meet the difficulty? — Yes, it would. 

11533. You object to text-books and you approve 
of the students taking notes ? — Yes. 

11534. When the notes are afterwards read are 
they not open to all the objections brought against 
the use of the text-book ? — I think if a student takes 
notes from a lecturer he gets a far better grasp of 
the subject immediately than he will get from read- 
ing a book ; the majority of books have got a lot of 
padding, and the student has got to wade through 
that : by giving tutorial lectures or notes you can 
make them pretty short and give a practical demon- 
stration as well. 

11535. You said that you thought there should be 
a plot of one-eighth of an aero attached to every rural 
school ; I take it the plot should be cultivated by the 
boys of the school? — Yes. 

11536. Should the time they spend cultivating the 
plot be taken out of the ordinary school hours? — It 
could be taken after the school hours were over, or 
now and again give a practical demonstration on the 
plots, and instead of giving a lecture make the students 
then weed them and look after them ; make that as a 
lesson that day. 

11537. If it were given outside school hours how do 
you know the boys would remain for it 3 — The teacher 
would have to see that that was done, he would have 
to be there himself : I don’t chink it could be accom- 
plished if he were not present. 

11538. Couldhe ensure their staying? — I don’t think 
he would have any difficulty in getting them to stay : 
we have found no difficulty with that in Cheshire. 
We have at present one school where the land attached 


to it is entirely utilised in that way, and the students 
look after it out of school hours. Now and again, 
instead of giving them a lecture, they are taken out 
into the garden and do practical work. 

11539. Chairman. — But this is not an elementary 
school ? — It is a secondary school. 

11540. Mr. RediN'GTOX. — M y questions are with 
reference to elementary schools ? — I think it would 
apply in the very same way. 

1 1 54 1 . A re there many schools in Cheshire in which 
lectures are given on agriculture by these peripatetic 
teachers? — We have eight secondary schools at present, 
no elementary schools. We cannot have it in elemen- 
tary schools, because we are prohibited from using 
the technical instruction grant to assist elementary 
schools. 

1 1 542. Do you think that the elements of chemistry 
can really be taught to young boys ? — I think it con, 
in connection with plant life. 

11543. Would it not imply the need of a certain 
amount of apparatus in every school? — Well, very little. 

11544. In what standard would you begin the 
teaching of elementary chemistry ? — I should say that 
boys in the fourth or fifth standard in Ireland could 
usually take up a course in connection with the 
elements of chemistry. 

11545. You said that rather than teach agri- 
culture you would prefer to teach the elements of 
chemistry, botany, entomology and geology? — I mean 
to take those up when you are teaching agriculture, 
where they come in. I would start in the course with 
plant life. Well, I would explain the function of the 
root and the leaves and the stem of plants, and I 
would .explain that by practical demonstration. 
When I came to the composition of the plant I 
would show them then the elements it was com- 
posed of, and bring in the elements of chemistry there. 

11546. It would have to be very elementary ? — It 
would, of coui-se. 

11547. You would not use chemical symbols? — 
No. 

11548. Speaking general!}', do you think that 
agriculture, in the way in which you have described 
it to us, could be taught with utility in elementary 
schools ? — I believe it could, quite as well as it has 
been taught in our secondary schools in Cheshire. 

11549. And how much time a week do you think 
might be fairly given to agriculture in rural schools? 
— One hour, I should say, per week. 

11550. Chairman. — Do you think it would be a 
profitable exchange if the time that, in our Irish 
National schools, is now given to teaching the 
children out of an agricultural text-book were given 
to practical instruction such as you have described? 
— I am sure it would be of far greater use. There 
is one matter I should like to mention, and that is 
the reason we have established classes in the eight 
schools in Chesliire, is that the majority of the farmers’ 
sons go there to secondary schools ; in the North of 
Ireland I know the majority of fanners’ sons go to 
the elementary schools, so you would get hold of the 
very same class we have in Cheshire. 

11551. In Cheshire I suppose it is mainly the 
children of the labouring class that go to elementary 
schools, in districts where there ore secondary schools? 
— We are very well provided with secondary schools 
in Cheshire ; up to a certain age both labourers' and 
farmers’ sons go to the elementary schools and then 
later on they go to the secondary. The County 
Council have given a number of scholarships which 
enable elementary students to go on to grammar 
schools. 

11552. And you find that system working well, 
the system that enables a student to pass from the 
elementary school on to the secondary school ? — Splen- 
didly 

11553. It should tend to keep the primary school 
to its own work ? — It does. 

11554. And then the more promising boys have an 
opportunity of pursuing their studies in a school 
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specially sec apart for that purpose 1 — It is a very 
great advautage both to the elementary ami secondary 
schools. 

11555. Rev. Dr. Evans.— D oes the Cheshire Col- 
lege admit females at all ? — No. 

11 550. Do you teach anything regarding butter- 
making and cheese-making? — Yes, our boys make all 
the butter in the dairy and cheese too. 


11557. Could these be taught in any wise connec- Dublin, 
tion with an ordinary school I— Not in an elementary , r ~,„ ry . 
school. XayWST. 

11558. Is it taught in the secondary schools in 5 Er ;/‘] ne * 
Cheshire 1— No, I don’t think it could be taught in • 0 on - 
any place except a school like we have or an 
institute. 


Dr. ANtnoyr Traill, F.T.C.D., examined. 


11559. Chairman. — I believe, Dr. Traill, you area 
manager of a school under the National Education 
Board?— Yes, of more than one. 

11560. You have hada good deal of experience in the 

practical duties of a manager? — Well, as vou are 
aware, I am about eight months of the year in Dublin, 
but of the four months that I am in the country I 
attend pretty carefully to the school, and I am there 
almost every quarter for a short time. 

11561. And even when you are in Dublin vou are 
interested in the work ? — Yes. 

11562. You have built a new school-house on part 
ofyour estate?— Yes, in 1887 I built a new school- 
house in memorial of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, in which 
your Board allowed me to put a stone recognising that 
fact : it is a very handsome building, it cost £1,000, 
and your Board gave me a fourth. 

11563. Perhaps you will build another this year ? 
— No, I am afraid it is a thing only to be dune once 
in a lifetime. 

11564. When you built your new school-house you 
did not wish that the instruction in it should be con- 
fined to mere literary work, as it is called, mere book 
work, as I prefer to call it ? — No, I was most anxious 
to try the experiment of handicraft instruction. 

11565. I think you built a workshop? — I built a 
workshop and supplied it with tools, a turning lathe 
and a bench, and all the materials, timber, required 
for carrying out the experiment. 

11566. All this out of your own pocket ? — All this 
out of my own pocket. 

11667. Under the existing regulations the Com- 
missioners of National Education were unable to give 
you any help in this ? — Yes. 

11568. Kindly describe to us the result of the ex- 
periment you made in that school ? — Well, I am 
very sorry to have to record a failure to a great 
extent : it has been a great disappointment to me after 
spending so much time and money about it, still I 
think it is better to describe what I did. 

11569. But even failures may be very instructive? 
— I supposo they are ; that is one of the reasons why I 
have come here. My first step was to make myself 
acquainted os well as I could elsewhere with what 
would be probably required, and I took the opportu- 
nity of the great Exhibition at Manchester. Mrs. 
Traill and I went over together with a view of look- 
ing after as many things as could bear upon this 
question as possible. Am d there we saw a very good 
exhibition of the work of a parochial school in Kes- 
wick — I think Canon Rawnsley’s — in which wood- 
work and brasswork of all kinds came from a simple 
parochiaL school. I also saw at that exhibition a 
number ofvaluableandnew machines by Mr. Harrison, 
of Manchester, especially machines for knitting stock- 
ings. You could see a pair of stockings knit in your 
presence every twenty minutes, completed, and I took 
a great fancy to these machines. We then went down 
to Keswick to examine into the school, and, although 
it was not exactly the season for their work, which is 
generally done in winter, I saw what the nature of 
the work was. Then we came back to this country, 
and Mrs. Traill came up to Dublin, and got instruction 
from wood-carvers — she is very artistic herself in 
every way, and took a great fancy to help in this 
matter — got instruction in carving and brasswork. I 
mention this, because I think part of the failure was 
due .to being too ambitious at the start. 


11570. May I ask you whether you intended to 
extend the work to girls as well as to boys ? — Yes, 
particularly so, because knitting machines were 
especially for the benefit of the girls. 

1 1571. You don't believe in teaching boys knitting ? 
— I would teach young boys knitting in an ordinary 
way with their fingers, and sewing from the very first. 
But when I wrote to Mr. Harrison to know what the 
cost of the machines would be, he was exceedingly 
liberal when he knew what I was going to do with 
them, and gave me those eight guinea machines for 
three guineas. I ordered a number of them, and paid 
for his girls to come over to my house. They taught 
Mrs. Traill, aud the teacher and her sister, and a 
inonitress. I thought I would get as many hands to 
bear on this question from the start. The knitting 
machines were a great success while the instruction 
lasted, and the only reason that this experiment with 
the girls failed — I don’t say it failed, because it was 
always successful while it lasted — was because, as 
you know, ladies cannot go on for ever su])erint€nd- 
ing work of the kind, and the ordinary schoolmistress 
cannot go on with that kind of business. I should 
also mention I got four sewing machines, valued at 
eight guineas each, from Mr. Harrison at three 
guineas, and when I asked for a £25 knitting 
machine to knit an entire jacket for a man, he gave 
it to me for eight guineas. So I really equipped 
the school by his liberality iu au excellent manuer. 
When I found the teaching staff could not compete 
with this any longer, I then promised some of the 
girls that if they would go on giving instruction to 
other girls at 1*. an hour I would allow them to buy 
the machines themselves. 

11572. Is this a school with a mixed attendance of 
hoys and girls ? — Mixed boys and girls. 

11573. How many teachers are there? — At that 
time the master, mistress, and monitre3S. 

11574. What is the average attendance? — At that 
time it was from 90 to 100. It has now just fallen 
below 70, which handicaps me very badly on account 
of the rule which does not allow me an assistant 
teacher under 70 ; it would if I divided, the school 
into a boys' school and a girls' school, hut I wont 
divide the school. Two of these girls bought these 
machines in this way by teaching others, and one of 
them has migrated to Belfast with the machine, and 
is making a good deal of money out of it. A very 
successful experiment as far as one girl is concerned. 
Another girl in the country is also able to make a 
livelihood by making stockings for the country, but 
as far as the rest of the machines, they are still there, 
and I would be very glad to see them put in use 
again if I could. 

11575. The first cause of the failure then was the 
inadequacy of the teaching staff ?— Yes. 

11576. For how many years did the work go on 
successfully ? — I suppose it went on for five years, 
that part of it. I was very particular in my selec- 
tion of the master : I went to Marlborough-street 
and got the assistance of the best officials there to select 
the master, and I got an excellent young man— Mr. 
O’Hara. I asked particularly to see him tested 
before I selected him as to his capacity for teaching 
in a workshop, aud as far as inspection of him went, 
he was entirely successful. 

11577. You were satisfied personally ?— 1 was 
satisfied personally with Mr. O’Hara, and^he was a 


Dr. Anthonr 
Trail!, f.t.c.s. 
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very successful teacher, and so far as teaching the 
use” of tools to the hoys he did admirably well, but 
the poor fellow, although he appeared to be strong 
when I got him, died of decline suddenly at the end 
of two years. Then I saw, and even during his time, 
although he was very good at teaching them the use 
of tools, and very anxious to help them, that he was 
too much handicapped by the hours, which is a question 
1 will come to afterwards altout your regulations, and 
also he was not in a position to initiate work, he was 
not constructive, he could teach the use ol tools, but 
he could not do what a carpenter could do, that is 
construct useful things himself, or show the boys how 
to do it. So when I came to select a second master, 
whom I got from our training college in Kilclare- 
place, although he has a certificate, I made up 
my mind to try an experiment with a carpenter, 
and leave the master free for literary work. I 
have my own carpenter in my own place at con- 
stant employment. And again, I must say I made 
too ambitious an experiment while it lasted, because 
I put this carpenter there every day for two 
hours instead of once a week or wnatever the pro- 
gramme is now. According to your progranme at 
that time this was not recognised in the school boms 
at all, and therefore it had to be done after three 
o’clock. 

11578. You speak of the woodwork? — Yes, even 
when Mr. O’Hara was there it had to be done after 
three o'clock : that is a severe strain on a master. 

11579. Why after three o’clock 1 — When 1 applied 
to the Board afterwards, they made a concession to 
enable me to begin at 2.30. 

11580. When does your school open? — At ten 
o’clock. 

11581. As far as I understand the requirements of 
the Board, they were complied with when two o’clock 
came ? — No. 

11582. Mr. Redington. — When was religious in- 
struction given? — Ten to 10.30. 

11583. Chairman. — Then by half-past two you 
had the four hours secular instruction which is all 
that the rules of the National Education Board 
require? — What I did was, knowing that half an 
hour would be no use in the workshop, and that any 
boy that should be in should have an hour, I took 
them on alternate days for an hour, beginning at 
two o’clock. At that time there were twenty boys at 
it, and I put ten of them into the shop from two to 
three, and the other ten from three to four, and next 
day I reversed that order, and, then, as there were 
•only five days in the week, those that had three 
days in the week from two to three, in the next week 
took two days from two to three, so in the fortnight 
they had got five hours before three, and five hours 
after three. Well, as long as the carpenter was there 
this tiling worked exceedingly well for a while, the 
boys got very anxious to repair everything in their 
houses, after they learned the use of the tools, which 
they did pretty quickly, and they were allowed to con- 
struct whatever they wanted for use at home. The 
first thing they all made was a salt-box, and they then 
made pig troughs, and forms for sitting on in houses; 
they then learned to glaze and repair windows, then 
to repair chairs, they were allowed to bring any 
article of furniture to the workshop and have it 
done there. Then I found the amount of timber they 
were using was so enormous I had to charge them 
after a couple of years with the cost price of materials 
when they came to make large forms and pig troughs. 
However, when it came to the annual examinations, 
I think you will find that our reports on the whole 
don’t give very much credit for the experiment so far 
as it was done in the school. 

11584. You mean that the Inspector’s report did 
not give much credit? — I t hink not, hut the 
carpenter, I think, was greatly disgusted when he 
found that the results fees he had anticipated were 
very small. 

11585. What is the fee allowed for woodwork? — 


It is only 5s., but then you don’t recognise anv bovs 
in the school except the fifth and sixth classes. Of 
course, in a town school the fifth and sixth classes 
will have a sufficient number of boys, but in rural 
schools fifth and sixth classes are very small indeed : 
the fourth is the backbone of the school, and the 
third class. Bur the real object I would like to see 
carried out would be that the boys should learn the 
use of their hands exactly at the same age that the 
girls learn the use of their hands for needle work, for 
I don't think it is any use to take a boy of fourteen 
or fifteen for the first time and put him in a work- 
shop when he is going to leave school in a year. 

11586. In the kindergarten department they are 
taught to use their hands to a certain extent, 
but in our existing system there is a gap between 
that and the fifth class when handicraft may come 
in. I may state to you that we found in England a 
graduated system of handiwork carried on through 
the school from the kindergarten up to the wood- 
work, but the woodwork comes in only in the fifth 
class. You consider that the woodwork should be 
brought in ljefore the fifth class ; but suppose we had 
a practical system of teaching the pupils in the lower 
classes to use their hands, such as they have in Eng- 
land, working with paper, and cardboard, and wire, 
and such things, do you not think that this would 
give them sufficient training in that department ? — I 
would be very glad to see that gap filled. 

11587. I should wish to have your opinion about 
woodwork as distinct from these simple practical 
exercises for general hand and eye training 1 — I think 
they should get to woodwork quickly. 

11588. Professor Fitzgerald. — At what age 
should they begin ? — I think they might begin wood- 
work at eight. 

11589. Chairman. — A re you aware that in Eng- 
land woodwork is not recognised as a grant subject 
in the schools before the fifth standard? — I don't - 
know anything about the English schools. 

11590. Well, you are aware that the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ireland cannot give a 
results fee for any subject except with the consent 
of the Treasury ; and as the Treasury has in view 
the fact that all over England this subject is not 
recognised before the fifth standard, is not this a 
serious difficulty in our way ? — Certainly ; what age 
would that fifth standard represent ? Professor Fitz- 
gerald suggests that it is really a question of age ; the 
children are in the fifth standard in England at a 
much earlier age than they are here. 

Professor Fitzgerald. — About ten is the age at 
which they begin woodwork in England. 

11591. Chairman. — In view of the fact that the 
children here are not in the fifth class as a rule 
until a much older age, do you not think that a 
ground for making a distinction between the two 
countries, a distinction which the Treasury should 
recognise ? — Certainly ; that is why I want to have 
it put down to the fourth class, and that would cor- 
respond with the age of the fifth class in England. 

11592. But in any case you would wish to see the 
gap filled up, and manual training in some form or 
other curried on from the kindergarten right through 
to the top of the school? — Yes. 

11593. And woodwork introduced at the earliest 
point at which the age of the children would enable 
them to do the work properly ? — Certainly ; but then 
our great difficulty is this, I supplied my school 
with every appliance for kindergarten, which I had 
seen in so many convent schools in the south on 
another Commission, and I was greatly pleased with 
the convent schools, and I supplied all the appliances, 
and my schoolmistress had a certificate for kinder- 
garten, but unfortunately she went and married my 
schoolmaster and ceased to teach, and that part of the 
experiment broke down. 

11594. When she got married she had no time for 
the kindergarten ? — She gave up teaching, and pension 
and everything, and is rearing a family, and I think 
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it is all the better that young married women should 
not be teachers. 

11595. You have now brought us up to the point 
at which the experiment failed 1 — There are several 
reasons I could give you. I could trace the cause of 
the failure. I have mentioned one— that I think my- 
self to blame for having too ambitious an idea at 
the start. 

11596. In the light of your experience, what time 
do you think should be given to manual work — I 
speak specially of woodwork — in a school ? — I think 
one hour of the week would be no use ; it should lie 
recognised as part of the daily work, the same as 
needlework. 

11597. In England the plan is to give two hours or 
two and a half hours a week ; this means one school 
attendance ; in England they have a morning and 
evening attendance each day, and in the course of a 
week one of these attendances is given up to wood- 
work for each set of boys 1 — Is that in the country, 
because children could not go home in the country 1 

11598. Oh, they do in England, but I am speaking 
principally of towns 1 — When I look at a school in 
which the gilds are taught needlework for two hours 
every day, which is exceedingly successful, I cannot 
see why boys should not get two hours every second 
day. 

11599. Suppose they got two hours every second 
day, or an hour every day, at some kind of practical 
work, including drawing ? — I make drawing com- 
pulsory in my school ; I think that is the backbone 
of the whole thing. 

11600. Don't you think the practical branch would 
be very well provided for if even an hour every day 
in the week was given to something practical, at all 
events as a beginning ? — I don’t think it is enough. 

11601. Coming back to your own case, you said 
there were other causes of failure ? — I have mentioned 
that the National Board would not recognise the work 
except for fifth and sixth classes ; and therefore there 
were no results feesgiven, which was a great disappoint- 
ment to the carpenter, although he had his wages. 
The third was about the hours ; I think I have men- 
tioned that also ; that was relaxed in my favour 
afterwards by a concession, but the subject should be 
recoguised as entirely within the hours, exactly the 
same as needlework for girls. 

11602. I think you will agree with me that, what- 
ever may be the practical difficulties in carrying out 
such a scheme, the educational aspect of this branch 
of school work would be kept more distinctly before 
the pupils by having it carried on within the school 
hours ? — I think so ; you cannot insist on. the boys 
staying afterwards. 

11603. That is not precisely what I have in view, 
but if you put this branch of work outside the ordi- 
dinary school hours there is a danger that it may 
come to be looked on as a mere excrescence ? — I made 
it a reward for the boys, for good behaviour. 

11604. And they took that view of it themselves! 
- — Yes ; if these workshops are really well worked, 
the boys consider it a punishment to be kept away 
from them. 

11605. Don’t you think it would help the school 
attendance in Ireland if we had work of this kind in- 
troduced to break the monotony of the mere book- 
work? — Undoubtedly, if it was recognised within 
the hours ; the school attendance has fallen since 
the school fees were abolished. 

11606. Professor Fitzgerald. — It would keep 
boys later in school 1 — I th ink so, as fifth and sixth 
class boys, if they learned it as third or fourth class 
boys. 

11607. Chairman. — All through the earlier part of 
their school course they would be looking forward to 
this woodwork in the higher classes as the completion 
of their hand and eye training ? — They would. Then 
I found that to continue the thing the expense was 
rather great. I had gone to a good deal of expense 


in the equipment, and I did it in anticipation of Dublin. 

Government grants for this purpose, because I knew 

£200,000 was going to be given to Ireland, and I did 

not expect the abolition of school fees. And if one £ r - Anthony 

was at liberty to criticise such a distribution of funds r8 ‘ ’ P T -‘ - 1 ’- 

it seemed to me one ought to get a good deal more 

value out of the teachers in compensation for this 

large sum of money. That £200, 000 a year was, in my 

opiniou, not exactly thrown away, but you get nothing 

extra for it, and if a portion of that money, which I 

anticipated, had been granted to this very purpose, it 

would have been exceedingly well spent, and would 

have given persons who were making experiments a 

great deal of assistance. 

1 1 60S. Rev. Dr. Evans. —Did not the country get 
something for it U -The teachers gave the children no 
more teaching for it, not a single bit of extra teach- 
ing has been given for that money. 

11609. Chairman. — Only half of it went to 
abolish school fees ? — There never was a greater mis- 
take than abolishing school fees as far as the school 
goes, because no child was asked to pay who could 
not afford it, and the parents certainly insisted on 
children going when they paid lrf. a week, which 
they don’t now. Then about drawing. I think 
drawing is an essential preliminary to the woodwork, 
and I think the drawing in our National schools is 
not altogether what it ought to be. 

11610. In view of the evidence that is before us 
on the point I think you are putting it very mildly ? 

— It is not anybody’s fault, when a master has 
70 children to look after, and he puts them down to 
draw. When I am down in the country I try and 
draw with them as much as I can, but they are 
drawing trees and gates and making the most fearful 
figures without the kind of assistance they require. 

For drawing with a view to the workshop ought to 
be something in the way of exact measurement and 
plans. I don’t say drawing from the round or square 
or from works in front of them, although tliat could 
be done later on. 

11611. Drawing for constructive purposes? — 

Drawing for constructive purposes would be of very 
great value. 

11612. It was suggested to us here in the evidence 
of a teacher of drawing in the Drumcondra training 
college that the pupils should be taught to draw in 
this way, giving plans and elevations, and of course 
sections, in so far as sections might be required for 
constructive purposes in a particular case? — Certainly. 

11613. The idea he put before us was that they 
should be put to draw the things in the first instance 
roughly, estimating them by the eye, and then to take 
accurate measurements, mark these on the lines of 
the first rough drawing, and then make a drawing 
to scale ? — That is exactly what I wished to convey, 
but besides that there appeared to me to be a kind of 
drawing that is greatly recommended by Leland, of 
Philadelphia, on whose plans I try to work, to teach 
the boys on a large blackboard with chalk, to make a 
large rough diagram, and to lead the hand and eye to 
work together. I am satisfied that training of the 
hand and eye together, even in that rough manner, 
is an excellent training. In Leland’s system he 
begins with little children, they will have little cut 
out things, ivy leaves, and are forced to draw with a 
pencil round them ; then they are told to copy that 
themselves and if that is followed out after the kin- 
dergarten the drawing becomes a tangible thing 
which they can do. 

11614. The drawing in our National schools is 
mainly freehand drawing ?— Yes, not from the round 
but from pictures. 

11615. Copying things from one piece of paper on 
to another ? — Yes, and they lose the idea of perspec- 
tive to a great extent. 

11616. Well, perspective is not very important ? — 

If you are going to draw a picture of a tub the 
perspective of the tub must be visible; I did not 
mean the rules of perspective. 
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11617. You think that drawing should be com- 
pulsory 1 — I do ; I have made it compulsory in my 
school. 

11618. You are aware it has been made compul- 
sory within the last few years in England for boys ; 
have you made it compulsory in your school for girls 
also 'I — I have, for boys and girls, the same as 
writing. 

11619. Is cookery taught in your school! — No, I 
have no opportunity for it. 

11620. In England they don't recognise drawing 
as a subject for a grant in a girls’ school unless 
cookery is also taught. Now, suppose that drawing 
is to be made compulsory, how can it be done, who 
is to teach drawing ! — The teacher ought to have a 
certificate for drawing. 

11621. There are 8,000 or 9,000 teachers of 
National schools in Ireland at present and not more 
than one or two thousand have certificates ? — It is a 
very great pity. 

11622. Of course it is, but can you make any 
practical suggestions to us how we should go to work. 
For some time past a great many people in Ireland 
are crying out that drawing ought to be compulsory, 
but they seem to forget that you cannot have 
drawing unless there is some one to teach it. Can 
you help us by any practical suggestions 1 — The only 
way you could supply the deficiency in a school 
where the teacher cannot draw is to send some one 
down at intervals to teach it for him. That is the 
suggestion I should make about a great many things 
that are deficient in schools. If the ordinary staff is 
insufficient to do anything like kindergarten or 
drawing, that could only be supplied by a peripatetic 
teacher having ten or twenty schools that he could 
go to from one to another. 

11623. Would you not rather make it obligatory 
on the teachers, or at all events seek to induce them, 
to qualify themselves to teach drawing ! — It would 
be very hard on a good literary teacher to disqualify 
him because he happened not to have that hand and 
eye training himself, which requires a gift of nature 
as well as good training. 

11624. Professor Fitzgerald. — Do you think the 
teachers in your district would come into centres to 
be taught on Saturdays 1 — I think they might ; 
Coleraine is a very good centre. 

11625. Chairman. — How far is Coleraine from 
you 1 — Nine or ten miles. 

11626. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Is there any railway 
communication ! — Oh, yes ; they can get on the electric 
tram to it. 

11627. Chairman. — In your school have you 
observed the effect of the manual work on the boys 
generally ? — I have ; I took particular pains to make 
the experiment on what I call the stupid boys of the 
school. I saw boys that really could not be got to 
take the slightest interest in their books, and who, 
after hammering at a subject week after week, looked 
vacantly at it, and I followed such a boy into the 
workshop, and I saw him after twelve months come 
back and attack his books with a bright face. I am 
satisfied there was an intellectual process going on 
when he was taught to work with his hands. I can 
give several examples of that. 

1 1 628. Professor Fitzgerald. — It did no harm to 
the cultured boys ! — No ; it sharpened their wits still 
more. 

11629. Chairman. — It has been put to us very 
strongly, everywhere we went in England, that there 
■was a decided gain all round to the literary work of 
the school from the introduction of manual training ! 
— I am satisfied there is. 

11630. It has been stated to us by several wit- 
nesses that the time given to the manual work is so 
much time saved, and that it was not necessary to 
lengthen the school hours on account of it, because 
they could afford to take off time from other sub- 
jects 1 — That is my opinion, certainly. 

11631. Professor Fitzgerald. — You would not 


think it incredible that in a school where manual 
instruction was introduced they were able to in- 
troduce two new subjects without lengthening the 
school hours! — Yes, I quite believe that. 

11632. Chairman. — You have some remarks to 
make about the inspection of schools! — In any 
remarks I make I should be sorry that any inspector 
should think I was finding fault with him. 

11633. Of course it is not any individual, but the 
system, that you are speaking of ! — The kind of in- 
spection that took place at first was by a gentleman 
who did not profess to know anything about carpentrv: 
at the same time I thought him a good judge of what 
was done. What I got done before him was to let tho 
carpenter tell a boy to do so and so, and be saw the 
boy doing it under the carpenter’s directions. Then 
also I bad given directions that everything that had 
been made by the boy within the last six months was 
to be exhibited in the room with bis name on it, it 
being guaranteed that it was done with the boy's own 
bands. Then afterwards one of your inspectors came, 
who was supposed to be an . inspector of handicraft, 
and I am sure he was a good inspector as far as that 
kind of inspection goes, but in my opinion it was 
what you call a book inspection — that is, he asked 
“How would you do so and so!” “What is glue 
made of!" and a number of questions of the sort 
which a boy who was well made up by a master 
for results fees would answer one after another. 
I don’t want to find fault with the inspector, because 
I think it was his business to carry out the programme 
of the National Education Board, but the carpenter 
had not any idea of the programme in his mind, or 
any idea of book knowledge, and therefore had not 
prepared the boys for that kind of examination, the 
way a school teacher would have done, or O'Hara, if 
he had been alive. 

1 1634. Don’t you think it would be well to prepare 
them for that sort of examination also, so as to get the 
additional advantage of training them to describe 
what is done 1 — It would be of very great advantage 
if a person who was teaching these boys the handicraft 
was a combination of teacher and carpenter, but 
there is your difficulty. 

1 1 635. Suppose you had your choice, do you think 
it would be better to have the work done by a trained 
school teacher or by an artizan 1 — I consider the car- 
penter a great deal the better of the two, with all his 
deficiencies from a literary point of view. I consider 
he teaches practical knowledge, and a literary teacher 
will not turn the pupils out with the same facility to 
use their hands and do accurate work. 

11636. Your carpenter teacher succeeded in im- 
pressing upon the boys the importance of accuracy 1 — 
Exceedingly ; he would not allow any work to be 
turned out that was not exceedingly accurately and 
nicely finished. 

11637. Rev. Dr. Evans. — That is to say your 
carpenter was teaching a trade so far as it went 1 — 
Yes. 

11638. It was not educational work! — It is all 
educational work. 

11639. Professor Fitzgerald. — Did he help the 
boys much in doing the work ! — No, except when 
they are beginning ; he must show them how to stand, 
<tc. 

11640. Chairman. — Your experience of manual 
work in the school is confined to working out the 
present handicraft programme of the National Educa- 
tion Board ! — Yes. 

11641. Have you looked into the Sloyd system! — 
Yes. 

11642. You know the idea is rather different in 
the Sloyd system ; the object of that system is purely 
educational ; it looks to the good that is done to the 
children in the working out of it, rather than to 
the things produced by the children : in this view the 
trained teacher might perhaps be better than the 
artizan 1 — In that point of view the trained teacher 
would be much better than the carpenter, and I think 
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that- might go to fill up the gap between the kinder- 
garten and carpentry. 

11643. If carpentry is to be taught, then we shall 
be teaching a trade!— I could give you a very good 
example as illustrating the difference between a 
practical teacher, and I could hardly call a book 
teacher, when it applies to sewing. I had a work- 
mistress there at my own expense, when I had both 
master and mistress ; she was an excellent dressmaker, 
as dressmakers are recognised in the country, that is 
to say all the ladies got their clothes made by her, and 
I thought she would be recognised by your Board, 
but there was a difficulty about her age, and it turned 
out that although I thought she was only 40, she was 
63, and your Board said she would lie in for a pension 
in two years. She was a member of Dr Evans’ 
church. I sent a monitress to bo examined in needle- 
work ; she knew very little about it, but this mistress 
said, “ Here is what yon will be asked ; here is the 
kind of stitch you must do.” And the moni tress 
passed your inspector with the greatest ease. But 
all the work sent up by my capital dressmaker was 
rejected by your female examiner as being totally 
incompetent. That, to my mind, illustrates the kind 
of preparation teachers are sometimes able to give 
-children for inspection work, where the practical 
carpenter or dressmaker appears to fail. If that 
dressmaker had been able to put in a particular 
stitch she would have passed your inspector, but I 
heard with perfect amazement that the clothes sent 
up to Dublin by my good dressmaker at the age of 
63 were rejected, and she was declared an incompetent 
teacher of sewing in the school ; nothing amazed the 
ladies in my country more. 

11644. Mr. Molloy. — Was it not on the ground 
of age she was rejected ? — No, on account of the work 
done, in the first instance. 

11645. Chairman. — You have some remarks to 
make on the subject of results fees ! — I think I have 
made them already. In this case the National 
Education Board allowed the results fees to be given 
for carpentry, but as it was only given for the fifth 
and sixth classes it was of no use. 

11646. You have not considered the general ques- 
tion of the effect of the system of paying results fees 
on the individual answering of pupils ! — I think it 
would be the greatest mistake in the world to 
abolish results fees. 

11647. You would not like, Dr. Traill, to be paid 
in that way yourself in Trinity College ? — I am paid 
that way myself. 

11648. That surprises me. At all events you con- 
sider the teacher should have a fixed salary, and 
then be paid, in addition, more or less, according to 
the work done! — I think the present system that 
combines both is the best. If you give them fixed 
salaries your lazy teachers would soon crop up. 

11649. What do you think of the system now in 
operation in England — they make a larger or smaller 
grant to the school according as the school as a whole 
shows a better or a worse result! — I think the 
minutiae of results is rather severe on teachers. 

11650. I assumed that you would take that view. 
But then you would not hold that a teacher should 
he paid irrespective of the goodness or badness of the 
teaching 1 — Certainly not. I think it is a great in- 
ducement to teachers to make a little more money by 
good work. 

11651. Have yon any other suggestions to make to 
us! — I don’t know whether your Board has con- 
sidered Loland's system in Philadelphia. Leland is a 
man who fought his way against the whole system of 
American primary education, and finally triumphed 
so successfully that the whole of the schools in Phila- 
•delphia are worked on that system. You will get 
His book for 2s. 6 d . — “Practical Education,” by 
Leland. It deals with all these things and this par- 
ticular cultivation of the powers of observation. 

11652. Does it deal with woodwork? — It does not 


go into these details. It is his system and ideas that Dublin, 
are so admirable. — 

11653. Then the book would be of great use to us 4 >JJ S3 *- 
in any effort wc may make to fill up the existing f)r- Anthony 
gap! — It would, and that suggestion I was making r * a ** F * T,0J: 
now that small children should iearn to trace au 
object until the hand worked with the eye, came from 
Leland’s book. 

11654. Might not that be done even in the kinder- 
garten ? — Yes, and subsequent to it. He gives illus- 
trations. Put a screen at a certain height, and let 
the teacher stand behind it and throw up a green or 
yellow ball. They will only see it for an instant, 
and let the child say what the colour is ; and there 
are a variety of similar experiments to teach the 
children to use the eye. 

11655. Don’t j’ou think the blackboard should be 
used more in training children 1 — Yea, if a skilled 
teacher could be sent round — whether half an 
artisan or half a carpenter I don’t know. I see 
plainly enough that I could not get carpenters for all 
the schools in Ireland, therefore, if I was asked how 
I was to supply that for other schools, I think that a 
skilled person going round in the first instance, giving 
a start to the thing, say, a week at a place or a week 
in a district, so as to show tho teacher what he should 
do, would help greatly. 

11656. Or something might be done by forming a 
centre on Saturdays! — Yes. Or even for tins extern 
teacher to take up this subject with boys a couple of 
hours this day and in another school next day. 

11657. Don't yon think it would have a biul effect 
on the boys to have an outside teacher coming in ? — 

Not in a subject where their own teacher does not 
profess to be A 1. If it was in a literary subject I 
think it would be a mistake. 

11658. Professor Fitzgerald. — Is there not a 
great danger that unless it is a preparation for a 
teacher himself learning it — i3 there not a great 
danger of the teacher looking at it sneeringly 1 — It 
is for the teacher’s advantage to loarn it. You could 
begin at your training colleges and teach this thing 
better for the future. You cannot take all your 
teachers away to centres. 

11659. For instance, could not all the teachers in 
your district go to Coleraine on Saturdays if their 
expenses were paid 1 — Certainly ; that is the very 
thing they might do. 

11660. And the teacher at Coleraine could go 
round the schools ? — Certainly. 

11661. Mr. Redisgtox. — Could you tell me in what 
year your carpenter was appointed teacher of handi- 
dicraft i — 1 intended to have gone down to the office 
of the National Board to find out the details. 

11662. Chairman.— The Queen’s Jubilee might 
fix the date for you. You built the school in com- 
memoration of the Jubilee; then it was in 1SS7 J — 

Yes ; Mr. O’Hara was there for two years, and the 
carpenter came on about 1890. 

11663. blr. Redixgtox.— Of course you are aware 
that under the rules published in June, 1890, handi- 
craft could be taught in school hours l — I know I had 
been agitating for it two years beforehand. 

11664. In the year 1S90 after your school had been 
three years in operation this rule was introduced, so 
that subsequent to 1890 there was no hindrance to 
its being so taught 1 — No, there was not. 

11665. Professor Fitzgerald. — I think there is a 
little misunderstanding : the reason you mentioned 
about the school hours was in order to explain that 
the teacher was so tired after the school work that 
he was not able to do it : tliat was the difficulty in 
Mr. O’Hara’s case, and that was one of the reasons 
why you appointed the carpenter. Since the carpen- 
ter was appointed the rule was changed ! — Yes. 

11666. Mr. Rkdihotox. — I understood that Dr. Traill 
made a more general statement, as to there being a 
difficulty about teaching this subject in sohool hours, 
but rule eleven on page sixty-seven runs as follows : 

“Extra subjects upon which results fees are claimed, 
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Dublin. with the exception of drawing, <fcc., and handicraft, 
— must be taught in ordinary National schools before 
ay —L. '■ or after ordinary school hours.” So handicraft is 
Dr. Anthony exDlicitlv excluded from that rule? — It was I got 
- T, *“, that rule made. 

11667. But that was not a reason for the failure 
of handicraft teaching ? — Yes. 

11 GG8. You say that the carpenter was disappointed 
at not getting more than five shillings results fees ? — 
I forget how much he got : he could not get results 
fees on twenty boys because you would not recognise 
third and fourth classes. 

116G9. Could he not have read the programme 
before he started the class ? — I put the boys to the 
workshop whether there were results fees or not. 

11670. Then it comes to this, that you did not read 
the programme? — I did read the programme, but it 
did not recognise fourth class. 

11G71. Then there should have been no disappoint- 
ment about not getting paid for fourth class ? — Oh, of 
course, he thought he should get results fees on 
twenty boys when he had taught twenty boys, and 
he only got results on three or four. 

11672. But it is distinctly laid down in the pro- 
gramme that he cannot get paid ? — It is the programme 
I object to. 

11678. That is another point, I thought you said 
he was disappointed ? — Disappointed, but he was not 
legally disappointed : he was not encouraged. 

11674. I suppose you are aware that boys under 
the 5th stand aid could not earn results fees for handi- 
craft in England? — Yes, but his Grace has explained 
that boys in the 5th standard are in age equal to ours 
in the 4th. 

11675. You said it was a mistake to abolish school 
fees, that the attendance fell in consequence? — I 
think so. 

11676. In the year 1892 the average attendance 
for all the schools in Ireland was 495,254 ; in 1893, 
527,060 ; in 1894, 525,547; in 1895, 519,515, so that 
it has not been, in any year, so low as in 1892 
when the school fees were abolished ? — I am only 
giving my own experience. 

11677. Professor Fitzgerai.d. — The first year they 
were abolished there was a great increase because they 
thought it was a grand thing, but gradually public 
opinion becamedemoralised and thenumbers attending 
decreased 1 —I would expect it. 

11678. Mr. Rbdinoton. — In no year since 1892 
has the attendance been so low as it was in the six 
years before 1892? — How many more schools have 
there been built- in Ireland since ? 

11679. Is not the population diminishing? — Yes; 
but the schools may be increasing. I only give my 
own experience. 

11680. Do you think it would be practicable with- 
out a very large expenditure to teach handicraft in 
rural schools by means of peripatetic teachers, when 
you consider the necessity of having some class-room 
or workshop in which this should be taught? — I 
could not expect the National Board to give pecuniary 
assistance to any school where the local manager did 
not supply the equipment. What I feel a discourage- 
ment is that where a person goes to great expense in 
supplying the equipment he has got no State aid 
at all. 

11681. Professor Fitzgerald. — You are a manager 
of small schools besides ? — Yes. 

11682. Mr. Rbdington — Could this be intro- 
duced into a small school without very great expense, 
for I presume that you consider it necessary to have 
a separate workshop ? — I don’t think it could be at all 
introduced into small schools on the scale I have 
it in the big school, of course, unless you are to use 
the schoolroom as a workshop after hours. 

11683. Do you think the boys would remain after 
school hours for a lesson in handicraft? — I think 
if the thing was well taught the interest of the boys 
would be so great they would remain. 

11684. In winter they could not remain, it would 


be dark 1 — In winter they are more likely to remain 
than in summer, because in summer they are away 
at other employments. 

11685. After 4 o’clock they could not do much work 
in winter? — Yes, that is the difficulty: they could 
come on Saturdays in winter ; my schools could easily 
be used as workshops on Saturdays. 

11686. From your knowledge of the distances that 
schools are from each other do you think a teacher 
could attend to 8 or 10 schools within a radius of ten 
miles once a week 1 — Oh, yes, there are a great deal 
too many schools in the country ; every new minister 
of a congregation asks for a new school. 

1 1687. Rev. Dr. Evans. — A rc there many at Bush- 
mills ? — There are too many about there. 

11688. Mr. Molloy. — W as not that argument 
made use of by some clergymen when you applied for 
aid? — I built my school partly for Her Majesty’s 
Jubilee, but principally to settle a dispute between 
the Church of Ireland clergyman and the Presbyterian 
minister of the opposite side of the river, who came 
across, and neither of them would come to any terms, 
so I said I would build a school and I did, and 
emptied both their schools, and put an end to the 
dispute. 

11689. Professor Fitzgerald. — A bout the pro- 
vision of materials — you found it was rather heavy 
when they were making the pig troughs, but when 
they were doing smaller work, was it such as the 
locality ought to provide ? — I think so. I think for 
the elementary use of the tools a very small grant 
would meet that. 

11690. Do you think that grant would be neces- 
sary ? — There are not many districts where there are 
people going to spend money on these matters : 
people don’t know exactly what is before them. 

11691. Do you think the locality ought to be ex- 
pected to provide the equipment? — I don’t think the 
farmers of the locality will ever put their hands in 
their pockets for anything of this sort. 

11G92. Do you think it would be advisable to pro- 
vide equipment in different parts of Ireland! — I 
think if they thought they could get a certain grant 
in aid for a certain amount laid out, you would have 
a good chance of getting the equipment; but you 
won’t get the equipment if they don’t see their way 
to getting a rate in aid afterwards to carry the thing 
out. I believe you conld get a sum of money down 
to provide the equipment once for all, but people 
won't guarantee annual sums. 

11693. You mentioned that when you introduced 
this you did not give up any other subject % — No. 

11694. You were able to find time for every other 
subject notwithstanding ? — Yes. 

11695. Then it was principally out of school hours ? 
— Half out and half in. 

11696. If there were any subjects to be given up 
what subjects do you think it would be well to reduce 
the amount of ? — I would reduce geography decidedly, 
considering what little .knowledge they have of geo- 
graphy after they have studied maps. I have gone 
in and said “show me the Atlantic Ocean ; did yon 
ever see it ? ” — and there they are within 3 miles of 
it, and they did not know it was the Atlantic they 
were looking at. 

11697. Is not that largely due to the method of 
teaching ? — Yes, it is always taught from maps and 
books. I think there is too much time given to geo- 
graphy and too much time to grammar. 

11698. Do you think any grammar ought to be 
taught ? — People would like to hear children talk 
grammatically, but they talk ungrammatically whether 
you teach them or not. 

11699. Rev. Dr. Evans. — W ould they write the 
same way as they speak, if they had occasion to write 
a letter to you would they use bad grammar 1 — I would 
like to see them using good grammar : no doubt if 
they are going to be literary persons or engaged 
in literary pursuits it is very important, but if they 
are going to be agricultural labourers and to do the 
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ordinary work of the country side the grammar is not 
of so much importance. 

11700. Professor Fitzgerald.— And you think if 
it was necessary to diminish the amount of time spent 
on other subjects, the time spent on grammar and 
geography ought to be reduced ? — Yes, I would take 
them out of the school altogether. 

11701. If they had a good deal of calculations to 
do in connection with their manual instruction do 
you think the time spent on arithmetic might be re- 
duced 1 — I would not reduce the time spent on arith- 
metic ; it is essentially important. 

11702. If they had a lot of practice in arithmetic 
in their manual work would it not make it more real to 
them and reduce the time afterwards 1 — That is pre- 
suming they have gone through arithmetic previously. 

11703. Are they not practising arithmetic over and 
over again to the very last stage ! — If they are once 
fairly tested after a couple of years inspection, in 
arithmetic, and handicraft could take its place, it 
would give you room for relaxing the time spent on 
arithmetic. 

11704. And if they were required to write out de- 
scriptions of what they were doing in handicraft 
would not that do away with the necessity of a good 
deal of time being spent on writing and composition ? 
— It would. 

11705. Mr. Molt.oy. — Y ou mentioned a while 
ago that when the Government gave a large 
sum in aid of free education the teachers were not 
asked to do anything more iu addition to what they 
had been doing ? — That is my impression ; I may be 
wrong. 

11706. I think you arc incorrect, because it was 
laid down that the Government expected a higher 
standard of proficiency henceforward, or additional 
subjects of instruction 1— My experience is that you 
did not get either one or the other for your money : 
you only say the Government expected it, but I 
never saw the slightest difference. 

11707. From the point of view of the Government 
you would not think it unreasonable that some ad- 
ditional subject should be introduced, especially 
increased manual work, and something on the girls’ 
cide? — Yes, but I don't think the teachers should be ex- 
pected to give that for the same money now. If you 
are going to put extra work on the teachers they will 
expect more money. 

11708. Chairman. — Mr. Molloy’spoint is that when 
the extra money was given to them, they were to give 
these extra subjects, and that they were told so at the 
time? — Oli, well, get what you can out of them. 

11709. Mr. MollOT. — C oming to the point about 
your carpenter’s shop ; was that altogether at your own 
cost " — The equipment was entirely at my own cost, 
and in the grant I got from the Board I got a certain 
proportion of the brick building and a certain propor- 
tion of the carpenter’s shop, £250 out of £1,000. 

11710. Then you have had no additional plant since, 
I presume it was equipped once for all 1 — I equipped it 
once for all ; the five benches accommodate twenty 
boys, two on each side, and the turning lathe of course 
is there besides, and then there are forms and places 
where they can saw on blocks of wood and tool boxes 
and all those equipments. 

11711. Yon find no inconvenience arises from 
sending in boys of the third and fourth classes 1 — No ; 
they are far more anxious to learn at that age. 

11712. And they were not unwilling to remain for 
some additional time each day ? — Oh, no ; they were 
very glad to remain, and worked with great interest 
and avidity — they considered it a sort of reward. 

11713. Why not lengthen your school day? — The 
teachers are there practically at a quarter past nine' or 
nine, and then there is the religious instruction from 
ten to half-past ten ; they go out for half an hour at 
twelve, and then close at three— you cannot expect 
teachers to stand more than that. 

11714. Your specialist might come in for carpentry 
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work after that ? — Yes, but the teacher could not last 
longer. 

11715. Or the peripatetic teacher might come in ? 
— Yes : in fact, I think the whole teaching staff of 
these schools want a great deal of help. It is a puzzle 
to me how a teacher handles seventy children ; if it 
were not for the monitress that takes the small 
children off his hands he could not do it at all, and a 
monitress is a poor substitute for a female assistant. 

11716. How many boys are in your fifth and sixth 
classes ? — I don't suppose there are more than half a 
dozen. 

11717. So you started your woodwork with only 
the prospect of half a dozen getting results fees ? — That 
was all. 

11718. Did you adopt the alternative scheme for 
girls in your senior classes?— I was asked by the 
Board over and over again to say which would I adopt, 
and I always refused to adopt either, because some 
of the girls were literary and some wanted to be 
dressmakers, and I don’t see why I should be com- 
pelled to say all the girls should be literary or all 
should be made dressmakers. 

11719. Chairman. — W hich of the two schemes had 
you in your school ? — They both go together. 

11720. Mr. Molloy. — A re you not aware that that 
is permissible? — Perhaps it was my correspondence 
brought it about. 

11721. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Y ou remember I had 
the pleasure of being with you at your school ? — I was 
very glad to see you there. 

11722. I thought it a very fine school; I don’t 
remember that I noticed that you had a workshop — is 
it alongside of it or where ? — It was out at the back 
altogether. 

11723. You were not using it at that time? — No; I 
think we went to look for the key and could not find 
it ; it was locked at the time. Dr. Molloy, and Pro- 
fessor Fitzgerald, and Lord Justice FitzGibbon saw it. 

11724. Suppose the Government should give funds 
and facilities for handicraft, would that be available 
still ? — Oh, the equipment is all there ; I am ready 
to start to-morrow, and would be delighted to start 
it ; I would be delighted to start it to-morrow if I 
were only supplied with a teacher and whatever pay 
is necessary. 

11725. Your experience was that the time given 
to this manual instruction did not in the least 
degree interfere with the literary work 1 — Not in the 
slightest ; it improved it in the indirect way I say. 

11726. Rev. Dr. Evans. — E ven the geography? — 
Even the geography. 

11727. And the poor unfortunate grammar? — I 
don’t think it injured either of those. 

11728. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — I t was not on account 
of discouragement on any other ground except 
want of funds? — Yes; I did not feel justified in 
doing everything at my own expense after providing 
the equipment. 

11729. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Y ou would not be in 
favour, in order to have this manual work done, of 
lessening the time for arithmetic? — No, unless in the 
way in which "Mr. Fitzgerald says, that after they 
had been proved in arithmetic by successive years’ 
inspection they might be relieved, and allowed to 
use their arithmetic in the way of calculation. 

11730. Is duodecimal multiplication a part of 
arithmetic? — I would much rather see the decimal 
system introduced. 

11731. But the duodecimal system is tliatapartof 
arithmetic? — Only when you divide by twelve for 
shillings. 

11732. Is multiplying "feet, inches, and parts ” by 
“feet, inches, and parts” scientific? — No; I don’t 
think it is. 

11733. Is multiplying “feet, inches, and parts” 
by " feet, inches, and parts ” more or less unscientific 
than multiplying £ s. d. by £ s. d. ? — I don't t hink 
either of them are very scientific. 
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11734. I am glad to hear yon say so, for duode- 
cimal multiplication does appear to be orthodox in 
our standard arithmetics. In the manual work which 
you would like to see introduced would it not be a 
great deal better if it could be preceded by plans 
actually laid down to measurement? — Do you mean 
drawings 1 

11735. Well, they would be drawings! — Do you 
mean geometrical drawings of buildings 1 

11736. Putting down the figure of what was to be 
made according to measurement. T saw it done 
yesterday in a school in dressmaking, the measures 
were obtained with a tape and those were put down 
in chalk on a sheet of brown paper, and the plan of 
the dress laid down according to scale l — That is an 
excellent plan. 

11737. Is it notan infinitely better plan than 
doing it by rule of thumb 1 — Yes. 

1173S. And girls in the second fifth class make 
their dresses according to that plan ? — Yes ; I am in 
favour of that. 

11739. That was done in a convent in this city 
that we visited yesterday ? — That is an excellent plan. 

Mr. Molloy.— A nd the girls were wearing dresses 
made by themselves. 

Rev. Dr. Evans. — I very much wish we had some 
method of putting what was done there before the 
country on our notes. 

11740. Mr. Bedington. — Would you object to 
letting us know the cost of the workshop '(—You 
have it in your books, part of the actual cost of the 
workshop was given to me by your Boai'd, it is all 
there. 

11741. Professor Fitzgerald. — And is the cost of 
the equipment, the benches and tools 1 — No ; that is 
not in your books, but I could look up my books and 
get you that.* 

11742. Mr. Redixgton. — I forget for how many 
boys it was built 1 — For twenty boys. 

11743. Mr. Molloy. — How much per head would 
you say 1 — I could not just say straight off, the equip- 
ment for ten boys would be the same as for twenty. 

11744. Chairman. — Was drawing combined with 
woodwork in your school when you had the wood- 
work going on i — No ; I have not succeeded in get- 
ting them combined, but it would be a very good 
tiling if they were combined. 

11745. Don’t you think it is important that the 
boys should first draw whatever they have to make, 
and then work it out according to the drawing 1 — 
Yes. 

11746. Professor Fitzgerald. — Would it not be 
hard to get a carpenter to do that ? — No, they could 
do it very quickly, they are the most intelligent work- 
men you could get by a long chalk. 

11747. Chairman. — Since grammar and geography 
have been mentioned as subjects that might be cut 


down, I may ask you whether you are aware that in 
England both grammar and geography are merely 
optional ? — I have not heard much about the English 
schools. I am glad to hear it. 

1174S. Another point on which I wish to have 
your opinion clearly is about the school-staff; you 
consider it unreasonable to expect a single teacher 
to do the work of the school single-handed if the 
school has seventy pupils 1 — I do. 

11749. We discovered that in England the number 

allowed to be taught by a single teacher is sixty 1 

That should be tbe outside. 

11750. You probably are aware that the systems 
of payment in England and Ireland differ essentially 
in this respect, that whereas in Ireland the Govern- 
ment pays directly the salaries of the teachers, in 
England the Government gives the grant for the 
school to the manager and requires the manager to 
keep np a sufficient staff? — Yes. 

11751. Is it not somewhat remarkable that in 
England, where it is the manager that is expected to 
keep up a sufficient staff, lie is told that the staff 
cannot be recognized as sufficient if one teacher has 
to look after seventy pupils, whereas in Ireland, 
where the staff is to be kept up by the Government, 
we are told that seventy pupils are not too many for 
a teacher to have to look after 1 — Somebody ought to 
inform the Government of that fact and call their 
attention to it. 

11752. You think it would be very important to 
have that done ? — I do. 

11753. And still more important to have their atten- 
tion called to this further fact, that in England tho 
authorities have now come to the conclusion that even 
sixty pupils are too many for a single teacher, so that 
in the Code for this year it is announced that the 
manager must henceforth have a second teacher for 
anything over fifty pupils. Do you think there is 
any rational explanation of that state of things, that 
in the case where they are themselves to pay the 
teachers, they say the teacher can efficiently teach 
seventy, whilst in the other case where they have to 
lay down a standard of efficiency and require the 
manager to act up to it, they say the staff is not 
sufficient if the teacher has more than fifty ? — And 
what I think the hardship of it is that if I chose to 
divide my school into thirty boys and thirty girls 
I could have two teachers, but because I prefer 
having them mixed, for the civilisation of the boys, 
I can only have one. 

11754. But what about the civilisation of the girls 1 
— And the civilization of the girls if you like. In the 
small schools I am talking about, the humanising 
influences of these associations, and the good in after- 
life is so great that I would rather lose, or pay the 
difference, than have separate schools for the boys and 
girls uuder separate teachers. 


* The cost of the workshop was, roughly, £60. 

The cost of tho equipment of the workshop was 


For Girls 


fo knitting machines, 
[4 sewing machines. 


as follows : — 


For Boy3 — Tools for workshop, . . , 

Total for equipments, 


£44 

£12 
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with J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a. Secretary. 


Mr. Thomas Preston, m.a., Inspector of Schools under the Science and Art Department, examined 


11755. Chairman.— Y ou are a Science and Art 
Inspector for Ireland ? — Yes ; I have charge of the 
Science and Art work in Ireland. 

11755a. Kindly explain to us the duties you have 
to discharge in that office 1 — I visit the Science and 
Art classes during the period of instruction ; I gener- 
ally visit without notice, so that I see the manner in 
which the teaching is conducted, and the general 
efficiency of the school when in active work. I remain 
during the lesson, and perhaps I may make observa- 
vations to the teacher on the lesson, and the methods 
of instruction, and help him in any way. I see the 
manner in which the instruction in practical science, 
or subjects requiring experimental illustration, is con- 
ducted, and I help the teacher in every way I can. 

11756. You spoke of the classes you visited, what 
classes are they 1 — Some of the classes are in secondary 
schools, i.e., intermediate schools, and some of the 
classes are in primary schools, under the Com- 
missioners of National Education. 

11757. The schools that you visit are not exclu- 
sively science schools or art schools ? — No ; they are 
schools engaged in primary or secondary education, 
having art classes or science classes in connection 
with the Science and Art Department. 

11758. Take the secondary schools, are there many 
of these amongst the schools you visit? — About 100 
this year. 

11759. These ure schools that make science or art 
teaching part of their school work? — Yes, they are 
schools which, perhaps, have some science subject in 
connection with the Intermediate Board, and in so 
far as that overlaps the same science subject under 
the Department of Science and Art, they take the 
class under the Department of Science and Art. 

11760. In that way they are able to get a grant 
from the Science and Art Department, as well as 
results fees from the Intermediate Education Board ? 
— Yes ; hut the schools more or less regard it as a 
risky experiment, and don’t wish to endanger their 
Intermediate results by taking up a class under the 
Science and Art Department. 

11761. I believe some deduction is made by the 
Science and Art Department in respect of results 
fees gained from the Intermediate Board ? — Yes ; in 
the case of elementary mathematics, in stages 1 and 2, 
the grants paid to endowed schools are reduced, and 
the Department regards the Intermediate money as 
an endowment 

11762. Inasmuch as the results fees come fr om the 
original endowment of the Intermediate Board ? — Yes. 

11763. I believe there is some question at present 
whether the results fees of the Board ought to be 
regarded as an endowment in so far as they are paid, 
not out of the original endowment of the Board, but 
out of the Customs and Excise grant? — Yes ; I saw 
there was a question about it in Parliament ; there 
was a difficulty from tho beginning, I think. 

11764. But of course you are not responsible for 
these arrangements 1 — No, I have not anything to do 
with that. 

11765. Now kindly tell us about the primary schools 
(hat have classes in connection with the Science and 


Art Depai-tment ? — The primary schools which have 
classes in connection with the Department are gener- 
ally the most efficient primary schools. 

11766. Are there many of these primary schools, 
schools in connection with the National Education 
Board, working in connection with the Science and 
Art Department ? — There were fifty last year, and 
about thirty this year. 

11767. I take it that the work done in connection 
with the Science and Art Department, is done out- 
side the ordinary school hours? — Outside the ordinary 
school hours, and the teacher runs the class under a 
local committee for the purpose of earning a little 
more money. 

11768. And also, I suppose, with the view of 
spreading the advantages of scientific education? — 
Yes, at the same time the committee is supposed to 
see that there is some work done for the money. 

11769. The theory, I believe, is that a local com- 
mittee star ts this work in a particular district, and 
then succeeds in securing the services of a teacher ? 
— Yes, the Department is empowered to aid a local 
committee, not the teacher directly. 

11770. But, as the tiling works out in practice, it 
generally is the National school teacher that sets the 
organization in motion, and succeeds in getting a 
committee to take charge of it and communicate with 
the Department? — Generally so; it is a kind of 
reversible engine. 

11771. But, at any rate, the good work is done? 
— Yes, and we get better teachers. 

11772. Is there any guarantee of efficiency required 
by the Science and Art Department as regards tho 
teacher? — Yes, the Department requires certain 
qualifications from the teacher. 

11773. Then it is not open to every National 
school teacher in the country to get up a committee 
of this sort, and then to begin to earn grants from 
the Science and Art Department ? — No, the committee 
must employ a qualified teacher, that is, a teacher, 
holding certain qualifications, either from the 
National Education Board or from the Department 
of Science aud Art, or certain qualifications amount- 
ing to the same. 

11774. What are the subjects that are dealt with 
in these classes ? — Elementary mathematics, agricul- 
ture, navigation, physiography, electricity and magne- 
tism, sound, light and heat, botany, geology, hygiene, 
and several other subjects, physiology is one but 
rarely taken. 

11775. Allow me to ask, what precisely do you 
understand by physiography? — According to the 
present syllabus of the Department of Science and 
Art it represents elementary natural philosophy. 

11776. Then it is not taken in the sense in which 
it is taken, for instance, in Professor Huxley’s 
“ Manual of Physiography,” I mean that it is not 
taken as indicating a scientific description of the 
natural phenomena that come before us as we look 
around us in the world ? — It begins with elementary 
mechanics, and embraces the elementary facts of 
natural philosophy generally. 

11777. These then being the subjects of the course, 
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is it open to a teacher to take up any of them, any 
one or more of them, at his individual discretion ? — It 
is open to the teacher to take anyone which he is 
qualified to teach. 

11778. What is the qualification 1— Generally, that 
he should hold a certificate from the Science and Art 
Department of having passed a certain examination 
under the Department. 

11779. Is that really insisted on in Ireland 1 — That 
s insisted on everywhere. 

11780. But in addition to that, in Ireland, I 
understand, the National Education Board must give 
the teacher some special certificate of efficiency? — 
Yes, the teacher must obtain leave from the National 
Board to hold the classes. 

11781. That, however, is a regulation of the 
National Education Board, not of the Science and 
Art Department? — Yes. 

11782. Mr. Molloy. — M erely leave to conduct the 
classes; the Commissioners of National Education 
dont say anything about his efficiency? — He gets per- 
mission by reason of efficiency. 

11783. Chairman-. — The object of this regulation 
of the National Education Board, I suppose, is to 
keep teachers who are not doing their own school 
work very efficiently from undertaking any of this 
extra work ? — I presume that is the object of it. 

11784. Now, as to another matter. A special 
question arises in connection with the scientific sub- 
jects. The Science and Art Department lias to do 
with classes in electricity, magnetism, sound, light 
and heat, and mechanics, is there any guarantee 
required by the Department as to the sufficiency of 
the apparatus provided for teaching these subjects? — 
Yes, the Department will not recognise a school unless 
it is equipped with the indispensable list of apparatus ; 
there is a certain minimum required. 

11785. First, then, there is a guarantee of com- 
petence as regards the teacher ; secondly, there is the 
requirement of a sufficient equipment of the school. 
Is there anything else ? — Also the heating aud light- 
ing and general condition of the premises. 

11786. So I see that the Science and Arc Depart- 
ment does not take the view of the teacher who said 
that the only apparatus he required for teaching 
science was a blackboard and a cane ? — No, not in all 
cases. That may do in Mathematics. The Departmeent 
has introduced a new regulation by which they can 
compel the teacher not only to have the apparatus 
but to use it. 

11787. But do they also require that not merely the 
teacher, but the pupils, shall use it? — No ; except in 
subjects of practical instruction. 

11788. Then we are to understand that in subjects 
of practical instruction the Science and Art Depart- 
ment does require that the apparatus should be used 
by the pupils as well as by the teachers ? — Yes, that 
is the instruction, the actual use of the apparatus. 

1 1 789. And this is not merely a matter of theoretic 
regulation ; is it not part of your business as inspector 
to see that the regulation is carried out ? — Yes. 

11790. Now as to the work done. What test is 
applied to ascertain the results of this work, is 
there an examination? — The May and June examina- 
tions. 

11791. Those months are regarded as the end of 
the school year for this purpose ? — Yes. 

11792. How are the examinations held? — The 
Department of Science and Art appoints its own 
examiners in London who examine the whole three 
kingdoms. 

11793. Are the examinations conducted merely in 
writing or orally? — The examinations are conducted 
in writing, except in the subjects of practical instruc- 
tion, in which they are examined by practical examina- 
tion. In mathematics, electricity, sound, light, heat, 
chemistry there is a written examination in each of 
these subjects in the theoretical part, and then those 
classes which take up the practical part, for instance 
in chemistry, have a practical examination, theoretical 


chemistry is one subject and practical chemistry 
another. 

11794. So that a pupil who had only seen pictures 
of the different instruments, or pictures, for instance, 
of the different kinds of flowers dealt with in a 
treatise on botany, would have very little chance of 
passing the examination? — He might pass the theo- 
retical, but not the practical. 

11795. And does the Science and Art Department 
require both ? — It does not require a . practical examina- 
tion in the theoretical part of the subject. 

11796. On what basis are the grants paid by the 
Department ? — By the results of the examination : 
they are paid to the local committee. 

11797. Are you acquainted with the system of 
results examination which we have in the National 
schools throughout the country ? — To some extent. 

11798, I may state that system is that an inspector 
goes round once a year, examines each child in the 
school, and certifies that a certain fee — a certain 
number of shillings or pence — is to bo paid on the 
answering of each individual child. Is that the 
system now approved by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment? — To some extent up to the present. The 
results were paid on the examination of each individual 
student. 

11799. So that the Science and Art Department, 
like the Education Department in England, began 
with the system that the Irish National Education 
Commissioners at present have, a system of individual 
examination and payment on the results of individual 
answering ? — Yes. 

1 1 S00. But that system has been changed by the 
Science and Art Department as well as by the Eng- 
lish Education Department ? — That system has been 
changed. In future all results in the elementary and 
advanced stages will be paid by an attendance grant. 

11801. Is not the idea of the Science and Art 
Department in its examinations to test rather the 
merits of the methods of teaching adopted by the teacher 
than the actual amount of knowledge acquired by the 
individual pupils ? — The tendency of the Department 
is to encourage what it considers good teaching and 
to discourage bad teaching, and the new rules are 
framed with a view to some extent to give a certain 
amount of liberty to the teacher. 

11802. Take this case: suppose that you have a 
class which the inspector is satisfied was well taught 
by the teacher, and that a number of boys in that 
class fail to pass the examination, will the failure of 
these few boys interfere with the amount of the grant 
that will be paid? — Well, the grant would not be so 
much as if all the boys had passed ; but under the 
new system, even though no boys passed, the class 
might have earned a fair grant. 

11803. I do not quite follow you. Kindly state 
again on what principle is the grant paid ? — The grant 
is determined pai-tly by the result of the examination 
and partly by the Inspector’s report. I should say 
largely by the result of the examination. 

11804. I am asking you, not of the old, but of the 
new system ? — The amount of the attendance grant is 
variable and will be determined by how the class as a 
whole does at the May examination. 

11805. My question was whether, under the new 
system, the fact of a few pupils failing at the examina- 
tion would lessen the amount of the grant ? — I should 
think so ; the scheme has not been in operation yet 

11806. 1 thought you said that in the new system 
the payment would be made, not on the individual 
answering, but on the average attendance in the class 
that had been taught ? — Yes ; but the amount of pay- 
ment made depends upon how the class will do at the 
examinations ; whether it gets Id. attendance, or 2d. 
attendance, or 3d. attendance, will be determined by 
theanswering of the class as a whole and the Inspector’s 
report. 

11807. So I understood. Let ns take it in this 
way. Might it not happen under this system that 
although no pupil in the class passed, a grant would 
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be made by the Department 3 —Yes, a grant will be 
made to the committee if the Inspector reports that 
the instruction is efficient. 

11808. Therefore the system is essentially different 
from the present system of the National Education 
Board. Now as to the evidence which the inspector 
ha3 of the efficiency of the instruction. What kind 
of evidence does he look for 1 — Such evidence as he 
may gain by visiting the schools without notice, and 
remaining during the hours of instruction, or taking 
any other means. 

11809. To a certain extent, of course, the answer- 
ing of the pupils is an indication of whether they are 
taught or not 3 — To a considerable extent. 

11810. But in the system of the Science and Art 
Department reliance is placed mainly on the actual 
observation of the inspector, on the impression made 
on the inspector’s mind by what he secs of the teaching 
that goes on 3 — Yes, that may be taken into consider- 
ation by the Department in fixing the grant. 

11811. Your visits are practically without notice? 
— Practically without notice. 

11812. You go into the school on an ordinary work- 
ing day, and you see what is being done, just as is the 
practice of the English Education Department ? — Yes. 

11813. In Ireland, I understand, the number of 
schools in connection with the Science and Art 
Department is decreasing 3 — Yes, rapidly decreasing. 

11814. Can you account for that 3 — I think it arises 
mainly from two causes — one cause affects the primary 
schools, aud the other the secondary schools. 

11815. Well, first as regards the primary schools, 
the point that concerns us more directly? — As re- 
gards the primary schools, the Department of Science 
and Art has been compelled by the educational cir- 
cumstances in England to raise the standard of the 
elementary examination, and at the same time the 
elementary pupils being already sufficiently catered 
for in England, the Department has ceased to pay on 
second class passes. The Department only pays for a 
first class pass in the elementary, and at the same time 
it is very difficult to obtain a first class pass. 

11816. Up to this, the grants of the Science and 
Art Department would have been paid on either first 
class or second class passes 3 — Yes, £2 for first class 
and £1 for second. 

11817. But henceforth the grants will be only made 
on first class passes 3 — Yes. 

11818. And do I understand you to say, moreover, 
that in future it will be more difficult to obtain a first 
class pass than it has been hitherto 3 — It has been, 
this year and last year. 

11819. In England is the number of the schools 
in connection with the Department decreasing or 
increasing ? — In England, the number of schools, 
generally speaking, rises every year, and also the 
number of pupils. 

11820. So that, although the standard has been raised 
in England, that does not kill off a number of schools 
every year 3 — The first year a few schools dropped ofl| 
some of the weaker schools, but then they are catered 
for, I presume, by the Education Department and 
local authorities. 

11821. How is it then that in Ireland the raising 
of the standard has had the effect of lessening the 
number ef schools working with the Department 3 — It 
lessens the number of primary schools because the 
weaker schools do not find it worth their while to 
come into connection with the Department ; they can- 
not earn the grant, therefore those schools now are 
left stranded ; whereas in England, or any place where 
there were strong local authorities, they would be 
taken up by the local authorities. 

11822. That is, they would be helped by the local 
authorities out of the local rates? — Yes. 

11823. Which is saying in other words, that the 
Government would come in and bear its share of the 
burden, inasmuch as it pays half the local rates ? — 
I am not exactly sure. 

11824. Well, I think it is the case in England, 


but at all events, in Ireland they will give no help ? 
— In fact, the Department made the new rules, and 
ceased to pay for second class passes in England, 
because these schools were already sufficiently catered 
for by the local authorities, and the Department was 
not wanted. 

11825. Then the elementary schools in England 
are not sufficiently catered for by the Education 
Department? — I think the County Councils and 
local authorities look after these elementary schools. 

11826. We may assume that the Education Depart- 
ment in England does nothing towards proriding 
the necessary apparatus for science teaching I — No. 

11827. The County Council funds are available 
for that purpose 3 — The Department of Science and 
Art will do that in Ireland ; the Department will 
give aid towards apparatus and fittings. 

11828. They will give aid towards providing it; 
but they will not provide it? — They will pay for 
half, that is the maximum wo can give. 

11S29. The requirements of the Science and Art 
Department are not very exacting, I suppose, as to tin- 
apparatus they regard as necessary 3 — There is a laid 
down list of apparatus which is considered indispens- 
able ; they require to have that on the premises. 

11830. Of course, you mean that the school must 
have the apparatus in reality 1 — Yes. 

11831. Pictures of the apparatus won’t do? — Not 
for the Department. 

11S32. So I should suppose. Now you have told 
us about the primary schools. You said that there 
was a difficulty also as regards the secondary schools ? 
— I understand that the primary schools have fallen 
off and are now stranded in Ireland, they have no 
other authority than the National Education Board 
to fall back upon for grants. The secondary schools 
have fallen oft' because they have got better game; the 
period at winch the secondary schools commenced to 
fall off' was contemporaneous with that at which the 
Intermediate Board received the increased grant. 

1 1833. You refer to the grant from the Customs aurl 
Excise fund, the grant that is known in Ireland as 
the whiskey grant 3 — The whiskey grant ; the grant 
which in England is devoted to encouraging science. 

11834. And which in Ireland goes partly to pay- 
ing the National school teachers, an J partly is handed 
over to the Intermediate Education Board 3 — Yes ; 
so the effect of the allotment of this grant to the 
Intermediate Board has been to discourage science in 
Ireland, because it has increased the grant for 
literary subjects, and accordingly the schools cannot 
risk taking up a science subject. 

11835. You evidently have not much faith in the 
scientific work done in our schools under the guidance 
of the Intermediate Education Board 3 — I have not 
observed that it has been doing any scientific work. 

11S36. You have seen a good deal of the pupils 
being set to study things out of books, and then to 
write out answers on paper, but you don’t regard that 
as very useful scientific work 3— Certainly not. But, 
so far as I know, the Intermediate Education Board 
does not even encourage that. 

11837. I am afraid it must be recognised that 
the Intermediate Board gives a little too much en- 
couragement to what I have described : it certainly 
pays money for that sort of work in the intermediate 
schools of Ireland 3 — Elementary mathematics, hut 
science subjects are not taught generally in inter- 
mediate schools. 

1 1 838. But although science subjects, in any proper 
sense of the word, are not really taught, nevertheless, 
the Intermediate Education Board will pay results 
fees for the sort of work that I have described, and 
they will pay for it as if it was the teaching of 
science 3 — They give small grouts, but a larger grant 
can be earned by taking a literary subject 

11839. Do you think that what the Intermediate 
Board gives a grant for under this head is really 
worth any larger grant ; is it anything but merely 
reading things out of books, and then writing them 
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out in some sort of way on paper ? — In science sub- 
jects I don’t think that is worth any grant. 

11840. Then we are quite of accord on the point. 
Now, as to the apparatus. The Science and Art Depart- 
ment requires ns a sine qua non that there should be 
sufficient apparatus in the school, and requires, more- 
over, that this apparatus should be used 1 — Yes. 

11841. Suppose that you went into a class and 
found the teacher was not using the apparatus, 
would it be your duty to make any report or com- 
ment, suppose that all the things required by the 
Science and Art Department were there, but that 
they were shut up in the physical cabinet, and that 
the pupils could only see them through the glass 
doors?— -It is my duty to represent to the teacher 
that the Department requites the apparatus to be 
used, and my duty to report to the Department 
that the apparatus was not used. 

11842. Possibly the teacher might say that he was 
teaching only theory that day? — Yes, that sometimes 
happens ; I can generally say : “ I hope to find you 
using the apparatus next day I visit.” 

11843. And the second visit would be, like the 
first, without notice ? — Without notice. 

11844. Do you think that the work of the Science 
and Art Department in connection with primary 
schools in Ireland is useful, as far as it goes ; I speak 
of the work that you inspect ? — It is useful, but it is 
not so useful as when second-class passes were paid for. 
Now the classes generally consist merely of a few pupil 
teachers, and one or two advanced students who 
would probably get on quite as well without this grant. 

11845. Is there any limit to the amount of money 
that might be earned in grants under the Science 
and Art Department: suppose that teaching, such 
as the Department requires, went on in all the 
schools of the country, is the Department prepared 
to pay grants in all these cases ? — Yes, and very large 
grants might be earned. 

11846. What is the average grant earned per 
pupil? — A little over £1. 

11847. Am I not right in saying that under the new 
system it may run up to 30 j. per pupil ? — 30s. for the 
elementary stage in each subject, that is the maximum. 

11848. That is, if there are 120 lessons given 
during the session, and if the work is done at what 
is regarded as the highest grade of efficiency, the pay- 
ment will he at the rate of 3d. per - lesson for each 
pupil, that is, 360 pence, or 30s., a pupil ? — Yes, if 
the pupil has 1 20 attendances. 

11849. And that will give a grant of 30s. per 
pupil : now, what is the lowest grant that may be 
paid ? — In the elementary stage, lOd, I thrnV 

11850. That is, if there are only ten lessons, or ten 
attendances of the pupil, during the session, ten being 
the minimum number ?— The student must have ten 
attendances at least. 

11851. And the lowest rate of payment is Id., so 
that the possible payment per pupil ranges from 
lOd. up to 30s. Now, does it vary in that way, from 
lOd. up to 30s., simply on the answering of each indivi- 
dual pupil, or does the valuation depend rather upon 
the general character of the teaching in the school 1 — 
Whether Id. or 2d. or 3d. per attendance is paid will be 
determined by the examination and the inspector’s re- 
port ; the amount earned on the class as a whole will 
then depend on the number of attendances. 

11852. Take a place where there are sixty attend- 
ances, if the teaching is only barely passable, there 
will be only 60d. per jnipil, that is 5s. a head, but 
it will be 10s. if the teaching is good, and 15s. if the 
teaching is excellent ? — Yes, in the case of sixty day 
attendances. 

11853. So that a school might really get a very largo 
grant if there was evidence to satisfy the Science and 
Art Department that the teacher was a highly qualified 
teacher, and was doing his work well, even though 
a few of his pupils failed at the examination ? — Yes, 
and even though the class, as a whole, did badly at 
the examination. 


11854. If you had independent evidence that the 

failure of the pupils to answer well was not the fault 
of the teacher, and that he had done his work well ? 
— Yes, and that the class deserved encouragement. 

11855. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — You say the uurnber 

of classes in primary schools has been falling off ? 

Yes, rapidly falling off. 

11856. Do you know what is the number at present 
in primary schools?— I do, about thirty this year, about 
fifty last year, a good many more the year before. 

11857. The Science and Art Department appoints 
its own examiners, do they come over to Ireland to 
conduct the examinations ? — No, the examinations 
are conducted by the local committees, and by exami- 
nation inspectors especially sent out by the Depart- 
ment, the local committee is responsible for conducting 
the examination. 

11858. In the practical as well as the theoretical? 
— It is responsible for everything, but the Depart- 
ment may send an officer of the Department to assist 
them to discharge their duties. 

11859. Mr. Molloy. — There are only thirty pri- 
mary schools now connected with the National Board 
which are also connected with the Science and Art De- 
partment ? — About thirty this year. 

11860. In what part of Ireland chiefly are these ? — 
Distributed all over Ireland, somenorthandsomesonth. 

11861. Some years ago there were about thirty 
schools connected with .the Science and Art Department 
in and about Belfast alone ? — Yes, I should think so. 

11862. I happened to be secretary to the com- 
mittee. How wonld you account for the falling off 
there, because they had very efficient teachers, and 
splendid apparatus? — Well, I have not found the 
science teaching in Belfast any better than in any other 
part of Ireland, and I should think it is because the 
primary schools arc unable to earn a grant under the 
present raised standard of the Department, the 
teachers find it is really not worth their while to have 
a class. 

11863. There was a time when grants in the same 
subject could be earned under the Science and Art 
Department and the National Board simultaneously, 
that to some extent would account for the great number 
of schools formerly : they got a double grant for the 
same subject ; take such a subject as agriculture, they 
could get fees from the National Board, and also from 
the Science and Art Department, but that has been 
done away with? — Yes, if they have been examined 
for an extra branch fee since the previous 1st of 
August, they cannot that year earn a grant from the 
Science and Ai-t Department. 

11864. And no grant at all for anything that a 
grant has been obtained for from the National 
Board? — Not in the same year if the student has 
been examined for an extra subject. 

11865. Do you think the falling off can be ac- 
counted for by there being too many restrictions 
placed by both Boards on the teachers?— No, I think 
the reason of it is, the cutting off of second class passes. 

11866. However, that is only a comparatively 
recent arrangement. 

11867. But for very many years prior to that, 
there was a sort of falling off ? — I think that some 
schools were not under very well-constituted local 
committees, and were to some extent exterminated. 

11868. Chajbhan. — C an you say when this great 
falling off occurred in that district? — It was previous 
to my time as inspector, this is my fourth year as 
inspector. 

11869. Mr. Molloy. — My knowledge of these 
classes goes back more than thirty years. I think to 
some extent the classes fell away because highly 
qualified teachers found other occupations ? — Of course 
the Christian Brothers have given up a good many 
classes in connection with the Department, because 
they are taking up Intermediate schools : where 
Christian Brothers take Intermediate classes they find 
it is not so easy to have, a class in connection with 
the Department at the same time. 
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11870. Chairman. — I n other words, they find there 
is time lost if the apparatus has to be made use of— 
time lost, from their point of view, because a teacher 
cannot earn as much money os if he kept his apparatus 
locked up in the glass wise, and stuck to the mere 
paper work ? — You cannot earn so much money from 
the Intermediate if you use the apparatus for the 
Science and Art. 

11871. Mr. Molloy. — Yon spoke of the consti- 
tution of the committees as being one of the reasons 
why the Department exercised more vigilance and 
hesitated to recognise classes, would you kindly ex- 
plain that. Did not the Department in every instance 
first of all sanction the constitution of the committee? 
—The Department, after inquiry, generally sauctions 
the constitution of the committee when satisfied that 
it represents the local authority. Sometimes a class 
has l>een suppressed for irregularities, irregularities in 
conducting examinations or other irregularities ; 
classes from time to time have been suppressed ; 
however, I am not acquainted with the details of 
many of these cases, I am happy to say, for very little 
of that has occurred in my time. 

11872. Is not the inspection during the May ex- 
aminations carried on by representatives of the 
Department, as well as by representatives of the local 
committee ? — The local committee is held responsible 
by the Department, but the Department often does 
assist the local committee to conduct the examinations 
by sending an officer to help them, that is chiefly in 
the practical part of the examinations ; we have very 
few practical examinations in Ireland. 

11873. One is fixed by the City and Guilds of 
London for this evening at Kevin-street, 'in dress- 
making ? — The Department does not hold any 
examination in dressmaking. Perhaps I have not 
made it clear that I think the falling off in the 
primary schools is chiefly due to the fact that in the 
old times it was easy to earn a grant by having a 
number of weak boys getting second class passes, but 
at the present time those boys cannot earn any grant, 
and the best boys find it difficult to earn a grant. 

1 1ST 4. Chairman. — Those grants of the Science and 
Art Department were made on the two kinds of 
passes No. 1 and No. 2, but surely there was not an 
equal amount paid in both cases, whether the pass 
was No. 1 or No. 2 1 — No ; £2 was paid for a first 
class pass, and £1 fora second class pass. 

11875. I took it for granted that the Science and 
Art Department never had such an absurd system as 
still holds its ground in the National Education 
Board, of making the very same payment for a first 
class pass as for a second 1— No. 

11876. Now as to agriculture, are there any 
classes in connection with the Science and Art 
Department in which agriculture is taken up 1— Yes, 
about nine or ten. 

11877. And is there nothing required beyond the 
mere answering of questions on paper? — The 
teaching consists of hearing lessons from a book, and 
the examination consists of an exclusively written 
examination by the Department. 

11878. Is it that the fees are paid exclusively on 
that, and that the Department does not require there 
should be anything practical ? — The Department re- 
quires the school to be supplied with sufficient 
apparatus to illustrate the subject experimentally. 

11879. So I should assume. But the Department 
does not require the school to have a farm or plot of 
land ? --No ; the Department has not got a subject 
of practical agriculture. 

11880. I have not yet asked you anything about 
the number of your visits. How many visits do you 
pay to a school in the year, let us say, for instance, to the 
Dublin Technical School in Kevin-street 1 — I might 

r .y three visits or four visits or one visit, sometimes 
find it impossible to visit a school within the year. 
11881. In such cases as that, what basis of calcu- 
lation have the Department for a grant? — Oh, the 
May examinations. Under the old scheme the results 
were determined by the examinations alone. In the 


caseof technical instruction, such as Kevin-street, exam- Dublin, 

inations are not held, but the inspector has to report Xa ~ gg7 
that the instruction is efficient before the Department av — 
will pay its grant. 5Ir - Thomas 

11882. Must there then be a visit paid? — Yes, PrMton- 
certainly. In any subject of technical instruction the 
Department does not insist on any specific qualification, 
but the inspector has to be satisfied that the teacher 
is qualified. In science and art subjects the Depart- 
ment asks for specified qualifications from the teachers. 

11883. Mr. Molloy. — Have you heard of any 
complaints from teachers of primary schools that there 
were too many restrictions on the part of the National 
Board about allowing them to join the Science and 
Art Department ? — No, the classes I visit are those 
which have been sanctioned, and it is not likely that 
they would complain. 

11884. You have not heard from other teachers 
who were desirous of having classes under the Science 
and Art Department but who have been kept back ? 

— No, I have not. 

11885. Professor Fitzgerald. — You said that in 
the case of agriculture they were bound to have 
apparatus suitable for illustrating the subject ? — Yes. 

11886. What sort of apparatus do they use for 
illustrating agriculture ? — The apparatus which they 
supply for the purpose of illustration consists of some 
test tubes and a retort, such apparatus as would 
enable the teacher to conduct some elementary 
chemical experiments. 

118S7. What sort of experiments do they actually 
make? — On only one or two occasions have I ever 
found a teacher making an experiment. 

1 18SS. Then as a matter of fact you don’t think 
they use this apparatus ?— Very seldom. 

11889. Have you any way of compelling them to 
use the apparatus? — We have now ; this year a rule 
has been introduced by the Department by which 
they can reduce the grant or withhold it if the 
apparatus is not used. 

11890. Then you think it is possible by means of 
inspection to induce schools actually to use apparatus 
in science instruction ? — Yes, if the schools know that 
the amount of the grant will be determined to some 
extent by the inspector’s report 

11891. Then you think the amount of the grant 
ought to depend partly on the inspector’s report and 
partly on the examination ? — I think so ; that is the 
system now adopted by the Department. 

11S92. Do you think that it is likely to work ? — It 
gives the inspector a lever by which he can compel 
the teachers to use apparatus in class. 

11893. Chairman. — Do you think that any grant 
would be made to a school that persisted in not using 
the apparatus?— No, the Department has power, and 
in future will withhold the grant. 

11894. Professor Fitzgerald. — You t hi n k that the 
same arrangement could be applied to the Intermediate 
schools ? — Yes. 

11895. How many boys under the Intermediate 
system now, do you know, take up science? — In con- 
nection with the Science and Art Department ? 

11896. No,' under the Intermediate Board? — I 
suppose 500 or 600. I am not sure of the exact 
number thi3 year. 

11897. Then it is about one-third as many as used 
originally?— Yes I think they are about 500 or 600. 

11898. Then notwithstanding that the Inter- 
mediate Board get a large grant of money for the 
purpose of encouraging additional instruction in Ire- 
land, as a matter of fact they have killed off the 
Science and Art Department schools, and have not 
created any of their own ?— Yes ; they have killed off 
science instruction in their own schools because they 
have increased the grant for literary subjects. 

11899. Chairman. — And apparently the Inter- 
mediate education system is also killing it off in the 
science and art classes ? — Yes. 

11900. Professor Fitzgerald. — So the action of the 
Intermediate Board has been to kill science in Ire- 
land ?— Yes ; the grant is used in England for the 
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purpose of encouraging science ; in Ireland the ex- 
penditure of it is such as to discourage science. 

11901. Chairman.— That is, the portion of it that 
goes to the Intermediate Board. It seems to be lost 
right of that a considerable portion of this special 
grant goes to increase the salaries of the National 
teachers 1 — Yes. 

11902. Professor Fitzgerald. — And any of the 
sciences they do encourage in Ireland is not of the 
practical kind that science teaching ought to be. They 
don’t make any attempt to compel the use of 
apparatus?— No, the Intermediate Board does not 
compel the use of any apparatus, and the teachers can 
earn better grants by not using the apparatus ; that is 
the general opinion. 

11903. Anyway it saves trouble ? — It saves trouble 
and time. 

11904. Chairman. — And it also saves expense; 
when there is no apparatus, or when the apparatus is 
kept safely locked up, there is no breakage 1 — Quite so. 

11905. Professor Fitzgerald. — So, not only is the 
amount of science instruction diminished in Ireland, 
but it has disimproved ;tha kind of instruction is not 
as good as it was ? — I don’t know that it is any worse. 

11906. You think it has not been improved in the 
way that you hope the new arrangements of the 
Science and Art Department will improve it? — No; 
owing to the other educational arrangements in Ire- 
land the schools will find it almost impossible to take 
advantage of the present facilities offered by the 
Department of Science and Art. 

11907. But as I understand the recent arrange- 
ment under the Science and Art Department enables 
you to compel the use of apparatus in teaching? — Yes. 

11908. That you expect will improve the science 
teaching as far as it exists ? — Yes. But I think it will 
lead to a great many of the classes ceasing to be con- 
nected with the Department of Science and Art, be- 
cause they will find it impossible to comply with the 
improved arrangements of the Science and Art 
Department ; the Intermediate pays too well. 

11909. They bribe them not to teach well? — The 
schools cannot afford to have classes in science. 

11910. Chairman. — Perhaps you are not in a 
position to say that even in places where they have 
apparatus the apparatus is not used now at all to the 
same extent that it was formerly before the Inter- 
mediate Education Board began its work? — My 
experience as an inspector covers too short a period 
for me to make a statement on that subject. 

11911. You came in only after the whiskey grant? 
— My general experience is that, with three or four 
exceptions, the apparatus is not used in any school, 
primary or secondary. 

11912. Then, inasmuch as it was used formerly, 
the use of it must have fallen off ? — I have no proof that 
it was used formerly, I only know that it was there. 

11913. Of course people did not spend their money 
buying apparatus unless they had some idea of 
making use of it ?— They could not have a class in 
connection with the Science and Art Department 
unless they had the apparatus. 

11914. Mr. Molloy. — And the Department give 
half of the apparatus? — The Department is em- 
powered to give half, and in some cases did give half. 

11915. Professor Fitzgerald. — At the time the 
arrangement about not paying second class grants 
was made was there not some special arrangement 
made on behalf of Ireland? — No special arrangement. 
I presume the second class passes were discontinued 
owing to the amount of money the English local 
authorities had obtained. 

11916. Then, as a matter of fact, Ireland’s needs 
were not considered at all in that arrangement ? — 
The classes which have dropped off in Ireland were 
left stranded. 

11917. And the arrangements of the Department, 
as a matter of faot, do not encourage science teaching 
in Ireland to the same extent as they do in England ? 
— The rules are the same for each country. 

11918. But as a matter of fact they don’t suit our 


requirements over here? — No, and consequently 
classes have fallen away. 

11919. As I understand, now the different districts 
may have a great deal of liberty in the choice of what 
they teach and the way in which they teach it, more 
than they had formerly ; are the syllabuses as fixed 
as they were ? — The syllabus is quite as fixed as it 
was; in subjects of technical instruction the district 
can choose its own subject, in the subjects of science 
and art the school chooses its own subject if the 
teacher is qualified ; it generally chooses the subjects 
that the teacher is qualified to teach. Of course, of 
those, the subject on which it is most easy to earn a 
grant is chosen. 

11920. Is there any recent increase in the elasti- 
city of the system under the Science and Art Depart- 
ment? — The system is perfectly elastic under the 
Department of Science and Art, it does not require 
any increase, the Department insists on the teacher 
having a qualification, and always insisted on that. 

11921. Chairman. — And it has also always in- 
sisted on the school having a sufficient scientific 
apparatus? — And on the school being equipped 
according to a certain standard. 

11922. Professor Fitzgerald. — But does not the 
fact of having to pass a set examination once a year 
make the system necessarily rather fixed, does it not 
fix the character of the instruction very much 1 — The 
instruction is conducted according to the syllabus laid 
down for those examinations, but a certain amount of 
elasticity is introduced under the new rules by which 
the results are paid as an attendance grant. 

11923. So the arrangement does give some elasti- 
city ? — Yes. 

11924. In the science teaching in some of the 
London schools under the School Board we found 
that there were some of them working on one way 
and some on another ; and in a great many of the 
other subjects, such as the art subjects, some were 
working on one system and some working on 
another system ; and they stated that it would have 
been impossible for them to suit each of them, his 
own school to his own ideal, unless the results exami- 
nation at the end of the year had been done away 
with, with the result of having an inspector going 
round and seeing how the thing was taught, and 
suiting each examination to each school under the 
Board. That could not possibly exist under the 
Science and Art Department. Is not freedom of that 
kind desirable ? — Freedom of that kind is desirable 
to a certain extent, and the Department has intro- 
duced it to a certain extent in this new arrangement 
by which the amount of the grant is determined partly 
by the inspector’s report. 

11925. In the organised science school is it not 
almost entirely ? — It is determined by the inspector’s 
report, which is determined by his own examinations 
and visits. 

11926. And his own examination may be stated to 
that particular science school, you need not have the 
same examination in every science school ? — He has a 
different examination in each school. 

11927. He may suit his examination to what is 
being done in the school? — Yes, he has the syllabus 
of the work done in the school and examines on it. 

11928. So that each schoolmaster has a good deal 
of freedom, more so than in a school in which he 
teaches from a syllabus ? — Y es. 

11929. That has been adopted because the Science 
and Art Department thought that was a better 
arrangement than a fixed syllabus ? — Yes, the principle 
of the Department is to give a certain amount of 
liberty to the teacher. 

11930. You think that that is a good direction in 
which to develop ? — Yes ; I think that is a very good 
direction. 

11931. Mr. Redington. — You said, I think, that 
the examination in agriculture in these classes is 
merely a paper examination? — A paper examination. 

11932. I see that it is suggested in the syllabus that 
certain experiments should be carried out, I suppose by 
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the teacher? — Yea, during the lessons before the 
class. 

11933. When the examiner goes round at the end 
of the session does he ask the pupils to perform any of 
these experiments that they have seen ?— The examiner 
does not go round, the examination papers are sent 
from London, and it is a written examination con- 
ducted on those papers, the papers are then returned 
to London, and the award is made there, hut the in- 
spector has power when he visits the class to ask the 
teacher to perform any experiment lie may choose. 

11934. Chairman. — Has he not power also to set 
the pupils to perform experiments %— Yes, to ask the 
classes generally questions, and he has power to set 
the pupils to perform experiments in subjects of 
practical instruction. 

11935. That is in practical subjects ?— Yes, in 
practical subjects. He must find the pupils perform- 
ing experiments because the class work consists in the 
pupils doing the experiments ; and if they are not doing 
the experiments when the inspector calls, the class is 
not being held, and there is an irregularity. 

11936. Professor Fitzgerald. — What do you call 
practical subjects ? — Agriculture is not practical, 
practical inorganic chemistry, practical physics, Ac., 
are practical subjects. 

11937. Does any school in Ireland take up practical 
physics?— No. 

11938. Do you not think it is desirable that 
children in schools should make experiments them- 
selves? — Yes. I think it very desirable that all 

schools should have some form of practical physics. 
Wo have five or six classes in practical chemistry in 
Ireland. 

11939. Mr. Redington. — The syllabus says: “It 
is very desirable, if not absolutely essential, that in 
order to obtain any real knowledge or grasp of the 
principles of agriculture, a course of elementaiy 
chemistry, such as the alternativeFirsb Stage in Subject 
X., should precede auy attempt to teach them.” Do 
you know whether those teachers have gone through 
a course of chemistry ? — But very few of them, the 
majority of them are not able to perform experiments 
in elementary chemistry. 

11940. What is the duration of the attendance ? — 
An hour. 

11941. Then the Id. you refer to was Id. an hour, 
or 2d., or 3 d. 1 — Yes, for each attendance. 

11942. Mr. Molloy. — Must the school be open 
longer than an hour ? — One hour’s duration is a class 
with the Department. 

11943. Chairman. — There may he different subjects 
in the same school in connection with the Department? 
—Yes. 

11944. Mr. Redington. — To what extent can science 
bs taught in the third and fourth classes of National 
schools? — I think elementary mechanics can be taught 
at a very early stage in the National schools — elemen- 
tary practical mechanics. Certain elementary experi- 
ments in the fundamental principles of mechanics 
form a most educational course for the student. 

11945. Do you think elementary mechanics is the 
best kind of scientific training for these junior 
classes? — As a subject of practical science, I thought 
elementary mechanics would be best suited to ele- 
mentary schools. 

11946. Do you think that elementary chemistry 
can be taught in the junior classes? — Subsequently, I 
think, to the more advanced students, elementary 
practical chemistry. 

11947. Do you think that the elements of botany, 
geology, and those sciences, can be introduced in any 
class below fifth class ? — Principles concerning them 
in the way of object lessons may be introduced ; I 
hare never distinctly formulated a scheme of practical 
science for elementary schools. 

11948. Havo you seen a series of books by Mr. 
Hewitt, of Liverpool, called “ Object Lessons in 
Elementary Science”? — I am not familiar with 
them ; I have seen the books. 


11949. Chairman. — At what time of day are the Dublin, 
classes in connection with the Science and Art Depart- M ~ ^ 
ment held ?— In primary schools, generally, the hour — 
before instruction begins, that is from nine to ten, or j? r - Thoma* 
the hour after it ceases, that is from half-past three a ° a 
to half-past four. 

11950. Are the.} - ever held in the evening? — Not 
often in the evening now : when the classes were 
more numerous they were frequently held in the 
evening, because iu the lower standard they had a 
wider range of pupils, that is, they drew from classes 
who did not attend school in the day time — farmers' 
sons in the neighbourhood. 

11951 But now it is brought more into contact 
with the school-going children ? — Now, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining a pass, it is only the pupil- 
teachers and the smartest school-going children that 
can earn a grant. 

11952. I don’t think I asked you whether the 
grants of the Science and Art Department are avail- 
able for the teaching of girls as well as of boys ? — Ob, 
yes, I frequently have an agriculture class consisting 
largely of girls. 

1 1 953. Have you anything to do with the work of 
drawing, under the Science and Art Department ? — 

Yes, I am responsible for all the work of that Depart- 
ment in Ireland. 

11954. Are there grants made for drawing? — 

Special grants are made for drawing. 

11955. Have you many drawing classes in connec- 
tion with the Science and Art Department in National 
schools ? — No drawing classes in direct connection with 
National schools; the Department of Science and 
Art does not cater for drawing in National schools. 

11956. On the ground, I assume, that results fees 
are already paid for drawing by the National Board ? 

— I presume so. 

11957. Now, as to the Training Colleges, don’t you 
think that a good deal could be done by the Training 
Colleges in preparing for the introduction of elementary 
science in the schools of this country? — Yes, I think 
a great deal could be done ; a great deal remains to be 
done by the training college. 

11958. Kindly say what you consider ought to 
he done 1 — I think that the subjects of science taught 
in Training Colleges should be freely illustrated by 
experiments. 

11959. There should be a sufficient apparatus ! — 

There should be a sufficient apparatus, and it should 
be used by the lecturer. 

11960. Do you know will the Science and Art 
Department give help towards the purchasing of 
apparatus in a training college ? — They will give aid 
for the purchasing of apparatus for auy class in con- 
nection with the Science and Art Department. 

11961. And therefore in a training college as well 
as elsewhere? — Yes. 

11962. And they help to the extent of providing 
half the cost ; then, in addition to providing the 
apparatus, what else should be done?— I think in 
training colleges all the pupils should have a course 
of practical physics ; not only should the teacher use 
the apparatus, but the pupils themselves should use it, 
in order that they may be able to use it when they go 
to teach classes themselves in the country. I find the 
teachers in country schools are not able to use the 
apparatus because they have had no instruction in the 
training college. 

11963. The main object of the training college h 
not to teach certain subjects to students, hut to teach 
the students of the college how to teach those subjects. 

On that ground you consider it essential that the 
students of the training college should know how 
to use the apparatus themselves, and not merely see a 
learned professor use it ? — Yes. 

11964. You consider that practical science, in some 
shape or form, should be made a compulsory subject 
in the training colleges ? — Yes ; I think that some 
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subject of practical science should be certainly com- 
pulsory. 

11965. I suppose ire can hardly hope that any 
subject will ever he generally introduced into the 
schools of the country unless it is made compulsory 
in the training colleges ? — I think a subject will not 
be generally introduced into the schools unless made 
compulsory in the schools. 

11966. Of course if it is to be compulsory in the 
schools it must be compulsory in the training colleges. 
But even if it were not to be compulsory in the 
schools, hut it was desirable to have it introduced 
into the schools generally, would not even that 
require that it should be introduced, and even made 
compulsory, in the training colleges ? — I think you 
will not get any subject taught in the training colleges 
which is not compulsory. 

11967. You mean that the training colleges will 
not take up any subjects that they are not obliged to 
take up 1 — I think they will not take up science for 
the love of science, because they find they have 
enough to do for their own examinations. 

11966. And very naturally they shrink from en- 
dangering the passing of their students in necessary 
subjects by overburdening them, or allowing them to 
overburden themselves, with optional subjects 1 — The 
only way that you could induce them to risk it would 
be by bribing them by giving large results fees. 

11969. But if tbe tiling were worked on that line 
the result might be that the teachers would fail to 
pass the qualifying examination 1 — But a certain 
amount of risk ought to be taken. 


11970. There is another point I should wish to 
have your view upon. The system that you have 
described to us of paying on tbe number of attend- 
ances in the class as a whole seems to have this 
advantage, that a grant can virtually be paid upon 
pupils who made only a small number of attendances 1 
— Yes, according to tbe number of attendances. 

11971. The teacher then is not tempted to neglect 
the pupils who, from auy cause, have been able to 
attend only on a few occasions during the term? 
No ; on the contrary, he is encouraged to induce them 
to make as many attendances as possible up to 120. 

11972 And even when he finds that a given 
pupil cannot make that number of attendances he 
still has an inducement to get that child to attend 
as well as possible 1 — Yes, because he is paid on the 
number of individual attendances in the class. 

11973. Whereas in the system of the Irish National 
Education Board a child who has not made the pre- 
scribed 100 attendances cannot be admitted at. all to 
the results examination, or at least cannot be ex- 
amined with any possibility of increasing the teacher's 
feel — I see. 

11974. Under the Science and Art Department, if 
a pupil makes any attendances, that pupil can help 
’ the school to earn a grant ? — To earn a grant the 
pupil must make at least ten attendances, and the 
teacher must give at least twenty-eight lessons. 

11975. And the system thus tends to introduce a 
system of attending to the teaching of the children in 
the school generally? — Yes; that seems to be the 
result. 


Mr. Jeremiah 
Golden. 


Mr. Jeremiah Golden, Principal Teacher, 

11976. Chairman. — I believe you are the teacher 
of the Enniskerry National school ? — Yes, my lord. 

11977. Have you been teacher there for many 
years? — Since 1875. 

11978. You have devoted considerable attention, I 
believe, to the work of school gardening?— Yes, since 
1881, when I attended a special course of training 
at the Albert Model Farm at Glasnevin. 

11979. What was the length of that course? — 
About seven weeks. 

119S0. You resided in the establishment for that 
time ? — Resided in the establishment, but I got the 
privilege of going home, living so near the place, on 
Saturday nights to return to iny family. 

11981. What did you learn during the seven weeks 
you were there? — Well, the cultivation of all veget- 
ables and flowers of every description, tending green- 
houses, and the treatment of frame plants, such as 
melons and cucumbers, agriculture, the rotation of 
crops. 

11982. Then you did not confine your studies to 
the horticultural branch of the work ? — Not all, my 
lord. 

11983. You also went in for agriculture, including 
ploughing and the other ordinary farming opera- 
tions ? — Yes, and took the plough in my hands. 

11984. And the growing of crops, such as wheat 
and turnips and potatoes 1—Yes ; I often grow speci- 
mens of these still on my little garden, and exhibit 
them at the Powerscourt Industrial Show each year. 

11985. The training that you received led to your 
endeavouring to carry out a system of gardening in 
connection with your school ? — Yes. 

11986. How long has this system been in operation 
in the Enniskerry school 1 — In 1884 I took it into my 
head to take and cultivate all the ground attached to 
the National school. 

11987. How much ground is attached to it? — At 
present we have 1 rood 20 perches, hut that includes 
the school premises. 

11988. And I don’t suppose that much of it is 
sacrificed in the cultivation of weeds ? — Well, a visit 
to the place, your Grace, would satisfy you on that 
point : I won’t flatter the place. 


Enniskerry National School, examined. 

11989. I have been there, and I can say that your 
school gaixlen forms a very remarkable contrast in 
this respect to another school garden that I have 
seen elsewhere, I will not say in what district. 
Now will you tell us something about the cottage 
gardening that you aim at teaching the children in 
your school ? — At present I have eighteen boys and 
seven gii'ls that I take out during tbe half hour for 
recreation and instruct them in the different crops — for 
instance, in a ridge of parsnips, carrots or turnips, or 
putting down cauliflower plants, during the half-hour. 

11990. The children don’t object to this way of 
spending their recreation time ? — Oh, not at all. 

11991. They don’t think of complaining that it is 
all work and no play ? — No, they do not ; indeed 
they are very anxious to learn it, because in the little 
competition that is held annually in the place the 
majority of them compete themselves and secure 
prizes. 

11992. I am aware that Lord Powerscourt gives a 
good deal of encouragement to the work of cottage 
gardening in the district ? — A great deal. That ( pro- 
duced) is a list I got from one of the pupils of my 
school this morning of the result of his competition 
last year and of what he sold in the village of Ennis- 
kerry. • 

11993. Kindly explain the list to us? — It is an ac- 
count of a cottage garden kept by a pupil taught by 
me, named Thomas Watson, at Enniskerry, a 
garden he has at home. 

11994. He lias now left the school? — He has left 
school and is now with a lady as a coachman and 
handy man. 

11995. Tell us what results this paper shows? 
Results for the year 1896 : garden produce sola- 
potatoes, £1 15s. ; cabbages, 12s. ; onions, 15s. ; P ar " 
snips, Is. id. ; carrots, Is . ; celery, 4s. ; parsley, 2«. j 
peas, 4s. Gd. ; cabbage plants, 5s 6 d. ; turnips, ; 
total, £4 3s. 4 d. 

11996. That is what he received ; con you say how 
much did he spend in order to bring in that amoun 
of money ? — Well, he told me he paid about 13s. for 
vegetable seeds, and he had the manure himself fro® 
pigs that he has. 
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11997. So be made a substantial profit?— Then 
again he got third prize for the best kept cottage 
garden. 

11998. Rev. Dr. Wilson. —W hat was the area of 
the garden? — Ten perches. 

11999. Chairman . — A nd what do you say is the 
area of your school garden ? — One rood and' twenty 
perches. 

12000. Now what use had been made of that 
ground before you developed tills idea which you are 
now working out so successfully! — Two-thirds of it was 
portion of a wood belonging to Lord Powerscourt, and 
when T applied to get the school garden in connection 
with the Board, Mr. Carroll came to visit the place, 
and told me it was too small, and told the manager 
likewise I should get more ground, and said, “ Take 
in some of the playground.” The manager said it 
would be a pity, and he asked me to couie with him 
to Lord Powerscourt, and leave the matter before his 
lordship, and Lord Powerscourt then gave directions 
to have portions of the wood cut off to extend it. 

12001. You also pay some attention, I think, to 
the rearing of poultry ? — Yes, I keep three breeds of 
fowl there — Plymouth Rock, Minorca, and Orping- 
tons. 

12002. To what extent do the children get in- 
struction in this branch ? — When my wife is feeding 
the fowls, at one portion of the day only, of course, 
they are out with her at the feeding of the fowls. 
They are not there, of course, in the evening when 
they are being fed, or in the morning. 

12003. And, I understand, she takes care to tell 
the children that the fowl have to be fed in the 
morning and in the evening, lest they might make 
the mistake of thinking from what they see her doing 
that fowl required only to he fed once a day. Have 
the people in the district been able to turn the 
instruction in poultry-keeping to any profit?— They 
have. Some of the poorer jteople are selling chickens 
since about the 1st of March, getting Is. 3tf. and up 
to 2s. for eggs got from my wife. 

1 2004. I suppose, however, that chickens would he 
sold in the district, even if nothing of this subject 
was taught in the school ? — Yes, they would. 

1 2005. But probably they would not be sold at all 
to the same extent? — Not to the same extent. 

12006. And probably also the people would not 
be in a position to get such good prices? — No, be- 
cause they kept, up to a few years ago, miserable 
fowl. 

12007. The district once had a bad reputation in 
this respect, and now it has earned a good reputa- 
tion! — Yes. 

12008. I understand that you also give some 
attention to the cultivation of roses ? — Yes. For the 
year 1894 I received £3 10s., or my daughters did, 
for roses; for cut buds sell at from 65. to Is. a 
dozen. 

12009. And you make this also useful to the 
children of the school ? — They come out with me in 
July, when I am budding the roses on the dog briar ; 
these don’t cost me a single penny. I get the briars 
dug at the furthest in November and cut to the 
proper length, so that the shoots come in in J uly. 
I go to the gardener — no gardener would refuse me 
for a bud — and I insert the bud into the standard, 
and the boys and girls do so likewise. 

12010. Is this kind of cultivation carried out 
in the district ? — It is. 

12011. And the people are able to make some- 
thing by it ? — Yes. 

12012. You also have a greenhouse? To what 
extent do you carry on work in the greenhouse 1 — I 
have a peach tree in one end of it. This morning I 
counted, and I have about six dozen of peaches on 
it ; and then I have a Marechal Neill rose at the 
other end of it. 

12013. Who bore the expense of erecting the 
greenhouse? — There was very little expense to be 
borne. I got a lot of old windows at Glencree 


Reformatory and glazed them myself, and I got Dublin 
some wood from Powerscourt demesne and erected — 
the thing myself, 12 ft. by S ft. 3fay a 1897. 

12014. Had you got any manual instruction in Mr. Jeremiah 
your early days?— I always had a little, being a Goldea> 
small farmer’s son. 

12015. Is this greenhouse work of much direct 
advantage to the neighbourhood — not many of the 
cottagers about have greenhouses ? — They have not ; 
but the boys trained by me get places in different 
parts of the country, and they are helped in this by 
their knowledge of little places like those, and also 
minding ponies and traps. 

12016. Do people write to you for recommenda- 
tions ? — Oh, yes, always. It is only last month I 
sent a boy to the agent of Lord Powerscourt. 

12017. You said something just now about 
managing a pony and trap ?— During the half hour 
for play I tell off two boys each week, and supply 
them with compost and everything else for cleaning 
the little harness. I must keep some live animal in 
order to get manure for the garden. 

12018. You probably find that the boys like that 
kind of work ? — Yes ; but they must be watched 
pretty well. 

12019. Do you think it has the effect of attracting 
them to school ? — Yes, it does. 

12020. Have you ever noticed in your school any 
cases of children very duil and backward in the 
ordinary book lessons and yet rather good than 
otherwise at these practical occupations ? — I have. I 
could point to some on a list I have of boys who 
got employment from the school. 

12021. Have you found that this cottage and garden 
work has had an injurious eifect on the general 
studies of the school? — No, I have not; in fact 
without violating any rule I may show you the last 
report of the Inspector. ( Produces reporl). 

12022 I observe that in this report the instruction 
in cottage gardening is spoken of as excellent. May 
I ask what is your classification as a teacher I — First 
of second. 

12023. Now is there any other observation that 
you wish to make ? — I likewise keep specimens of 
farm crops cultivated on little example plots. 

12024. That is important. How much ground 
is given up to these plots ? — I have six plots at present 
with different clovers and grasses sown, a square yard 
each ; and then I have specimens of manure too, 
because a child may be a long time before he or she 
would see different manures. 

12025. Do the children make experiments on these 
little example plots ? — Nothing further than that I 
bring the class round when teaching the subject. 

12026. Who does the actual work of cultivating 
these plots 1 — The sowing of seeds is all done by the 
pupils, under my own supervision, but for the 
trenching of the ground and the wheeling out of the 
manure I have to employ a man. Here is a set of 
samples that I have in a framed case (produced ). 

12027. I see it is labelled “Carter’s Cabinet of 
Desirable and Undesirable Grasses." These are 
specimens of the grasses? — Yes, and the seeds are in 
the little bottles (produced ). 

12028. A somewhat similar collection, but larger 
than this, was recently sent to me by Messrs. Sutton, 
the seed merchants, at Reading. I have given it to 
our training college at Drumcondra. Have you 
seen Sutton’s case of specimens ? — I saw it at Glas- 
nevin within the last fortnight. 

12029. This experimenting with different seeds 
and manures is very interesting for the children ? — 

Yes. 

12030. Do you find that they take an interest in 
seeing how the different experiments will result? — 

Oh, yes, they are always anxious to watch to see the 
crops growing. 

12031. And thus they learn in a very effective way 
that the result of farming will depend largely on the 
kind of seed employed, and the kind of manure 1 — 
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Yes, they complain very often to me of the difficulty 
of getting good seeds themselves when they are 
sowing. 

1 2032. Do you think, as a man of experience, that 
this sort of work which you are carrying on, is better 
in connection with a school than the system of having 
a farm, whether large or small, attached to the 
school i — A small farm would be more profitable and 
useful in the district. 

12033. But could it be worked as well in connec- 
tion with a school 1 — T don’t think it could. 

12034. Have the people of the neighbourhood taken 
any interest in these little experiments! — Yes, and 
even some of the largest farmers. I was a long time 
before I could induce a large farmer who lives on the 
borders of the Co. Dublin, to take the Puritan potato 
in as an early one, and the Beauty of Bute — now he 
is cultivating no other potato, and he has 400 or 500 
acres, that is from seeing them growing in my garden, 
and I gave him seeds. 

12035. What is the extent of your experimental 
plot? — It is about the size of this centre table, not 
more, about 10 square yards. 

1203C. You said that it is divided into ten little 
plots, each plot consisting of a square yard? — Of a 
square yard. 

1S037. Mr. Redington. — Do you illustrate the 
teaching of agriculture from the text-book by taking 
the pupils out to your garden ? — Yes. 

12038. Do you think it enables them to under- 
stand the text-book better? — Yes. Knowledge is 
very good, but if it is not applied, it is very little use 
to pupils to tell them about grass seeds or turnip 
seeds. 

12039. You are able to show them the different 
kinds of grasses they read of in the book ? — I tested 
them last year, I asked them to bring me the grasses 
out of the fields as they came to school in the morning, 
and to name them before they came to me. 

12040. Do you think that every school, where 
agriculture is taught, ought to have a little garden 
attached to it ? — I think it ought, the difficulty is to 
get the land. 

12041. You don’t want much land? — A rood 
will do, there is another school in the parish likewise, 
up the mountains, between Enniskerry and Gleacree 
Reformatory, Cuttlestown. 

12042. When showing the pupils the plants 
growing in the garden do you give them lessons in 
elementary botany ? — Y es, how they grow generally, 
and their names, and, if I possibly can, their 
botanical names, but they are very hard to remember. 

12043. Do you bring in geology at all? — No. 

12044. At what time of tho day do the pupils 
work in the garden 1 — From 12 o’clock to half-past, 
the time for recreation. 

12045. Do they ever come on Saturdays? — Not on 
Saturdays. 

12046. Do you think it would be feasible to have 
a couple of hours work on Saturdays for any extra 
subject that it might be desirable to encourage? — If 
you could get the pupils to attend. 

12047. Would they attend?— I question whether 
they would attend in my locality. 

12048. What are they doing on Saturdays ? — The 
majority of the parents are marketing in Brav, and 
they want the pupils at home to mind the houses. 

12049. It might happen that the market day was 
Thursday or Wednesday? — No, Saturday, generally, 
and they are all labourers. 

12050. It is in that district, but it might not be in 
others? — I have known in the Co. Longford where I 
taught first, that they did attend on Saturdays. 

12051. Professor Fitzgerald. — Don’t you think 
it desirable to encourage the students to make collec- 
tions of things for themselves? — Yes, I think that a 
very good plan. 

12052. Do you get them to collect anything else 
hut grasses ? — Destructive weeds and destructive in- 
sects. 


12053. Have you ever got them to observe the 
growth of insects ? — I have, showed them the egg, 
taken it up out of the soil, and explained — in the 
way of bee-keeping — how they would grow. 

12054. Have you done anything in the wav of 
collecting injurious fungi? — No. But the one "that 
attacks the potato plant I intend to follow up, I have 
got some papers from the Board. 

12055. Do you think the collecting of injurious in- 
sects and other things injurious to plants would be 
of use to them afterwards when they come to he 
agriculturists ? — I think it would. 

12056. And you think that sort of thing could be 
done ? — Yes. 

12057. Have yon ever shown them a bean "row- 
ing? — I have, and shown the black beetle that comes 
on the top of the bean. 

12058. You think all that sort of thing can he 
done in schools without interfering seriously with 
the other work done in the schools ? — I regret to 
say the time for agriculture is very limited, that is 
half an hour, for this reason, I go out with the 
pupils to sow some seeds, I form the bed and draw 
a line or two, we have these about half covered when 
the time is up, and we have to go in, then I will 
have to cover that myself, and the pupils will not be 
present, and they lose the benefit of that portion of 
the lecture. 

12059. You don’t think the time spent on this 
interferes with their literary work? — The half hour 
does not. 

12060. Even if it was extended to an hour, do you 
think it would seriously interfere with their literary 
work ?— I think the only way to meet that would be, 
in my humble opinion, to allow infants to go home 
half an hour earlier. 

12061. So you would be able to give the older 
pupils the practical work ? — Some of those have been 
instructed fairly well in gardening and agriculture, 
and could take a class from two to half-past out with 
them in the absence of the teacher. 

12062. Would that interfere with the progress of 
the junior pupils ? — That is on the understanding 
that the infants have gone home. 

12063. Would that interfere with the progress of 
the infants ? — I could not offer an opinion, they become 
very restive from two to three o'clock. 

12064. Mr. Molloy. — T he infants may go home 1 
— I was not aware of that. 

12065. Professor Fitzgerald. — D o you think it 
would require the teacher to get some special training 
in order to engage in work like that ? — I think he 
could not undertake it withoutgetting special training. 

12066. Would it he possible to get the teachers to 
go into Bray from the surrounding districts, if there 
were instructors sent round to the different parts of 
Ireland ? — It would. 

12067. And do you think instruction given on 
Saturdays to teachers would enable the teachers in 
the district to learn sufficient of these practical 
methods ? — There is no doubt about it. Of course 
the lecturer would be a competent person to take 
up all the subjects, horticulture and agriculture. I 
may mention that I was competing myself in the 
Powerscourt Show for a number of years until they 
turned me out, I got three of their medals. 

12068. Mr. Molloy. — W as that on rhe rood and 
twenty perches ? — Yes. 

12069. Professor Fitzgerald. — The instruction 
you got in the seven weeks in Glasnevin was sufficient 
to enable you to do that ? — I always had a taste for 
the subject. 

12070. Do you think that would be sufficient for 
a teacher who had not a taste ? — I know two or three 
who carried out with the same amount of instruction, 
and were successful, one man in Kerry, and another 
. in the North of Ireland. . 

12071. You consider a certain amount of instruc- 
tion on Saturdays at centres would enable the teachers 
to do it ? — Yes. 
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12072. And you think the teachers would attend 1 
— I am sure they would be very glad, those who had 
cottage gardens or farms. 

12073. Mr. Molloy. — Along with the seven weeks 
that you had the advantage of attending at the 
Albert Farm, were you not also a year at Saint 
Patrick’s Training College 1 — Yes. 

12074. Ia there not a farm attached to that College? 
— The farm is not large. 

12075. Altogether there are about twenty acres ; 
during the year you were under instruction there did 
you not see practical farming? — I saw the prac- 
tical farming, but there was no cottage gardening 
attached. 

12076. What is the average attendance of boys at 
your school ? — Forty-five or forty-six. 

12077. And of girls? — Thirty-five. 

12078. What staff have you for that? — My wife, 
as assistant, myself, and a monitor, a boy. 

12079. Do the girls join the boys for garden 
work during the half hour? — They are out in the 
garden but in a separate portion, I chance to have a 
small garden on the right of the house and another 
on the other side, so I have the girls in one part. 

12080. Under whose instruction are they ? — I go 
from one to the other, or merely stand on a high 
walk. 

12081. Chairman. — Y ou refer to the sort of 
elevated causeway that separates the two? — Yes. 

12082. Mr. Molloy. — llave the girls any special 
work ? — Yes ; sewing in the alternative scheme is 
carried out by only one girl, they don’t remain long 
enough. 

12083. Is any cookery taught ? — No ; we had not 
the apparatus, or I think the material. 

12084. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Do you occupy the 
half hour for recreation on the whole of the five days 
of the week in this way? — The whole of the five 
days. 


12085. Do the children ever weary? — I divide Dublin, 
them into batches, the fourth class for instance have a M 
day for themselves, and the fifth class the next day. av — 

12086. Then they would not get more than two Jeremiah 
lessons in the week perhaps ? — Well, not on the Go,den ' 
garden. 

12087. You don't take lip any time except the 
recreation half hour? — No, except what we have in 
theory inside. I have an hour on Fridays for that 
and half an hour other days. 

12088. Chairman. — Y'ou said that you do not 
attempt to teach the elements of geology, do you not 
teach the children something aliout the different kinds 
of soil ? — Oh, yes, 1 teach them about the different 
soils because we have them marked in the text-book, 

I try with a spade aud show them a loam aud sandy 
soil and a peaty. 

12089. You aim as far as possible at' showing the 
relative values of these for different purposes ? — Yes, 
what we have in our text-books. 

1 2090. And as far as possible you show them, not 
merely pictures of things, but the things themselves ? 

Yes. 

12091. Have you in the school any collection of 
objects, such as the grasses of the neighbourhood ? — 

I have. 

12092. Is that collection made by the children 
themselves ? — Yes. 

12093. And they renew it from time to time 1 — 

Yes. and I get for them from my seedsman about a 
dozen of the different varieties of manures. 

12094. Mr. Redixgton. — Do they take great in- 
terest in the experimental plots? — Yes, great, to 
watch the crops growing, particularly the clovers. We 
have rabbits on the premises and I have introduced 
the prickly comfrey, I find it a most useful crop, 
rabbits eat it, and if you buy two dozen of stools, 
after a year you can plant an acre, because you can 
separate it Idee rhubarb. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH PUBLIC SITTING.— SATURDAY, MAY 22nd, 1897, 
AT 11 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

At the Antient Concert Rooms, Dublin. 


Dublin. 

WsTl897. 


Present: — His Grace the Most Rev. William J. Walsh, d.d., in the Chair; The Right Hon. 
C. Palles, ll.d., Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer ; The Right Hon. C. T. 
Redington, m.a. ; The Right Rev. Monsignor Molloy, d.d., dsc. ; Rev. Henry Evans, 
d.d. ; Rev. Hamilton Wilson, d.d.; Professor G. F. Fitzgerald, f.t.c.d.; and W. R. J. 
Molloy, Esq. ; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a, Secretary. 


Mr. D. Holland, Principal Teacher, New Borough School, Swords, examined. 


12095. Chairman. — You are the principal teacher 
of the New Borough school in Swords ? — Yes, I am. 

12096. You have some experience of the teaching 
of handicraft, of drawing, and of other practical sub- 
jects ? — I have, your Grace. 

12097. I believe that in Swords there is a local 
endowment available for school purposes ? — Yes, 
there is. 

12098. Have you any idea of the amount of it? — 
For my own school alone it amounts to about .£120, 
but I must qualify that; of the J&120 there is a certain 
portion which is definitely set apart under the scheme 
as prizes to the pupils ; that would amount to £40 or 
£60 a year, so there really would remain £80 a year 
for my own school. 

12099. These are prizes that are given on a com- 
petitive examination ? — Quite so. 


12100. The rest of the endowment is available for 
the general educational purposes of the school? — 
Quite so. 

12101. The scheme provides for technical and 
practical education ? — That is so. 

12102. So that in Swords there is a substantial 
local fund available for the purpose of teaching the 
subjects that wo have to inquire into in this Commis- 
sion ? — There is. 

12103. Now will you kindly take those subjects 
one by one ; you have some experience in the teach- 
ing of handicraft? — Yes, your Grace, I have. 

12104. Do you consider that the e xis t in g scheme 
of handicraft is working successfully in our national 
schools?— Oh, no, no, it certainly is not; it is work- 
ing in anything hut a satisfactory manner. 

12105. To what do you ascribe the failure, or the 


Mr. D. 
Holland. 
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want of success, of the system? — To the fact, first, 
that the managers or teachers have to defray the 
initial expenses, which are certainly a very consider- 
able item. If the subject be taught within school 
hours, it becomes necessary to erect a separate room 
that will cost a considerable sum of money, possibly 
it may be £50 or £60 or upwards, according 0 the 
attendance at that school. Then there is, secondly, 
the question of tools and benches and such like, which 
are really necessary, at any rate in the teaching of 
handicraft as it stands at present. 

12106. Now will you describe to us what has been 
done in reference to these various matters out of the 
local endowment in Swords ; has a room been pro- 
vided? — No, it was not necessary, because in the 
schoolroom there is quite sufficient room for the pur- 
pose of teaching handicraft, which is taught outside 
school hours and not within school hours. Tire room 
is sufficiently large to allow of two large benches, 
about fourteen feet long, and a press for tools. Then 
there is quite sufficient room for the regular business 
of the school even with those benches in it, and I find 
it better even to have those benches in the school 
rather than in a separate room, when there is sufficient 
space for the purpose. 

12107. But that arrangement requires the teach- 
ing to go on outside the ordinary school hours? — 
Quite so. 

12108. What are the school hours in Swords? — 
Strictly from 9.30 to 3. 

12109. Out of that time you have half an hour for 
recreation? — Yes; and half an hour for religious 
instruction. 

12110. At what time is the handicraft taught? — 
From five minutes past three until five minutes past 
four, on two days of the week. 

12111. So that the children in that class are kept 
in school practically from half-past nine in tire 
morning to four in the afternoon ?— On two days of 
the week only. 

12112. I understand. Then as regards tools and 
benches, what provision has been made in Swords for 
these ? — Well, out of the endowment both tools and 
benches were purchased at a cost possibly of £15. 

12113. Benches were provided as well as tools? — 
Quite so. 

12114. Do you consider it a serious drawback to 
the introduction of this subject in ordinary schools 
that there is no special fund available for the getting 
up of the outfit ?— I think it is the most serious draw- 
back. 

12115. Do you think the scheme could have worked 
even as well as it has worked in Swords but for the 
local endowment there ? — If it were not for the local 
endowment unquestionably I should not have taught 
handicraft. I am paid a certain sum annually out of 
the endowment for teaching it, together with results 
fees. 

12116. That is, you are paid from the endowment, 
over and above the payment from the National 
Board ? — Quite so. 

12117. Are there sufficient inducements held out 
by the Board at present to make handicraft a popular 
subject amongst managers and teachers ? — No, no. 

12118. What inducements do you t hink could be 
held out, or ought to he held out, for that purpose ?— 
First, I believe that the National Board should defray 
the initial expenses; secondly, the examination of 
pupils should not be confined to two years, as at 
present — of course confining it to two years means 
that the teacher only receives two fees, 10s. in all, for 
each pupil ; and besides these examinations are con- 
fined to the fifth and sixth classes, which form but a 
very small proportion of the school attendance, some- 
thing about twenty- one per cent. 

12119. It is right to mention to you that every- 
where we went in England we found that nothing 
like woodwork was introduced in any class below the 
fifth. But there is another way of looking at this. 
Of what age are the children in the fifth class in 


your school at Swords, as a rule ? — As a role, the fifth 
class would be twelve, or nearly so. 

12120. In England the age in the fifth class is 
in many cases, about ten or eleven ; they are very 
much more advanced in that way than here ; there 
seems to be a greater facility for getting them on 
from one class to another ? — At ten years of age in 
this country, the pupils, as a rule, would be in the 
fourth class. 

12121. The reason why the 5th standard was 
fixed upon in England for woodwork is, I understand, 
that the children arc not supposed to be strong 
enough for the woodwork exercises until they are 
about ten years of age ; on that principle, I suppose, 
we should not introduce it here for children below 
that age? — Not under ten years of age. 

12i22. A limit of age, I should say, would he a 
better general guide than a limit of class ? — It would, 
for this reason, that it would fit in precisely where 
kindergarten leaves off ; at nine years of age the 
children are usually drafted from the infant school 
or infant department, they are drafted into the senior 
classes, and in that manner, if it were fixed at ten 
years of age, you would have the teaching of manual 
training continuous. 

12123. Well, perhaps, there may be easier ways of 
filling up the gap to some extent. There is some 
practical training for the infants in the kindergarten, 
a training of the hand and of the eye?— Most 
certainly. 

12124. But then, as you observe, there is a gap 
in the existing system between that point and the 
point at which woodwork can come in? — A very 
considerable gap. 

12125. And you think it would tend very much to 
a better working of the system if that gap was filled 
up somehow or other with practical work? — Oh, 
certainly. 

12126. I may mention that in Birmingham, and 
other places in England, we found that gap fully 
filled up, not with any heavy work like woodwork, 
but with various practical occupations of a lighter 
kind. Now as to the question of teachers. Who 
teaches handicraft in Swords ? — I teach it. 

12127. And you alone? — Quite so. 

12128. Had you any training in this branch before 
you took it up?— Yes, I had: I went to some 
trouble to attend the technical schools here in Dublin 
in the evenings, and furthermore I got all the 
apparatus myself privately, and I read and practised, 
so as to get a certificate, and in that way I tried to- 
qualify. 

12129. You have no experience, I suppose, of the 
teaching of handicraft in a National school by an 
artizan brought in for the purpose ? — No, I have not. 

12130. What would your view be as to that plan ; 
do you think it would work well in your school, if 
you were teaching the literary work, and some car- 

C ter from Swords was brought in to teach the 
dicraft ? — I believe it would he highly injurious 
to introduce any artizan for the purpose of giving 
any instruction whatever to pupils. 

12131. Youhave considered the case in this aspect 
of it ? — I have well considered it. 

12132. You are decidedly of opinion that it would 
tend to lead the children to look upon the manual 
work, not as an integral part of the school work, but- 
as a sort of excrescence upon it, if an outside teacher 
was brought in? — Quite so, besides it would gene- 
rally introduce a code of discipline to which any good 
teacher would be averse, and it would have .no educa- 
tional value. 

12133. And it would amount to a dividing of the 
authority in the school ? — Quite so. 

12134. You have said that the work done in this 
way would have no educational value, kindly explain 
what you mean by that ? — I believe that the manual 
training should be such as would be of edneaL 0118 ! 
value to the pupils. .The teacher understands methods : 
he understands what is really of value to the pupil, 
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and what is not. An artizan, — well very few, scarcely each examination subsequent to that, until the com- Dublin 
any understand that, nor is it necessary for them, pletion of the school course. — ' 

They may be extremely well fitted for their own 12144. The school in Swords is a vested school? 
special business, that of actually performing the —It is vested in the Governors, but non-vested as Mr- D- 
work, but as to methods of teaching or what is of far as the Commissioners are concerned. Holland, 

educational value, that is not their province. 12145. Rut for the purpose of building grants is 

12135. If there was question of turning out car- it a vested school ?— I am afraid not, your Grace, 
penters, the artizan, I suppose, would be very much 12146. Hr. Rf.din-gton.— W as it built by a grant 
better than the school teacher ?— 1 The artizan would from the National Board ?— No ; no grant whatever 
be the right ]>erson then unquestionably. was given for the purpose, it is simply vested in the 

12136. But when we have to deal with manual Board of Governors by a scheme, but in no other 
work, not in reference to carpentry, but as au integral way ; No. 755 is the roll number, so it must be an old 
portion of the ordinary work of the school, then you one. 

think that the educational woodwork ought to be in Monsignor MOLLOT. — It is now vested in the 
the hands of an ordinary school teacher ? — If it is Governors under an Act of Parliament, 
to be introduced in that way into the schools of 12147. Chairman. — A considerable portion of the 
the country, unquestionably the literary teachers, and school was built by a grant?— Yes ; the girls’ school, 
they alone, should be the instructors. but it was by a loau through the National Board from 

12137. Have you considered what provision should the Board of Works, not the two-thirds grant. I 
be made in the training colleges in reference to this was about adding that the suggestion of training 
manual work ? — I have considered it ; of course there teachers at certain centres by these peripatetic 
are at present not more than about 500 qualified teachers, I think, would not at all work, and I 
teachers holding certificates, whilst only some fifteen suggest instead of that, as the natural course, to 
of them give instruction in the subject in the country, utilise the existing training colleges as the proper 
Now, I believe, during July and August the Queen’s place for the training of the teachers, and no other, 
scholars are not in the training colleges, and the 12148. But it would he impossible with the exist- 
colleges could be utilised then, if a special grant ing training colleges to train the great body of our 
were given, for the purpose of giving a short course untrained teachers until years and years had passed 
of training in such subject-s as you considered of over ? — You would have each of the training 
practical value ; these would be drawing, handicraft, colleges for two months, July and August, and each 
Sloyd, if you like to call it, and such practical garden- turning out 120 or 100 trained, in addition to the 
ing as may be necessary. If a grant were made for regular number that would be trained under the 
the purpose, it would not alone be of value in the ordinary course of training. 

teaching of these particular subjects, but I believe it 12149. So that each year they would turn out as 
would be of great value to many of the teachers many from this short course as they turn out from 
through the country, who have never had the benefit the long course ? — Quite so. 

of a course of training ; they would come up, and come 12150. Are you not aware that at present the 
in contact one with another ; that and the training teaming colleges are quite unable to supply the 
they would receive in these particular subjects would demand ; they are not able to train more than one 
be, I believe, of great value all through their schools, half of the number required to fill the vacancies in 
12138. There was a question that some of us, I at the teaching staff each year ? — I believe this would 
all events, used to take an interest in, about having turn them out quicker, for this very reason, that 
a system of short courses of training established for many of the students in training are for two years, 
the untrained teachers, don’t you think that the in this case, it would only be for one year or two 
arrangement you now speak of would to some extent months. 

supply what is wanted in such cases? — Practically 12151. Look at the number of years required to 

it would. train all the teachers on your plan ? — (Jnquestion- 

12139. The object of a short course of training ably, it would take a good number of years, 
would not be to teach any particular subject, let us 12152. Do you think we ought to wait till all those 
say geography or mathematics, but to instruct the years have gone over before introducing any reform 
untrained teacher how to teach those subjects? — of the system on practical lines? — No, no; it should 
Quite so. be optional in all the schools from the very outset, 

12140. Now, as a matter of experience, do you and the teachers might, one from another, as they do 
consider that an elementary school teacher, who is in other subjects, get such instruction as would be 
thoroughly well instructed how to teach any one necessary to qualify in these subjects, 
particular subject, is not also sufficiently instructed 12153. So that the country should wait upon the 
how to teach the other subjects that have to be taught convenience of the untrained teachers. Fortunately 
in an elementary school ? — If he happens to know the for the teachers there is another way of looking at 
subject, if lie is able to teach one sufficiently well, this question. I take it, that in a school where 
and he happens to know another, he can teach it there is more than one teacher, it would be quite suffi- 
equally well. cient to have one, either the principal or an assistant, 

12141. "We have, of course, to distinguish the two trained in any special branch? — Certainly, 
things : first of all the teacher has to learn a subject, 12154. Then that plainly would dimin is h the diffi- 
and then he has to learn how to teach it, do you not culty to a large extent. Now, have you anything 
think that practical instruction in the method of else to say under this particular head J— Not beyond 
teaching, given in reference to any subject, is of use the fact of its popularity among the pupils. I can 
to the teacher all round ?— Unquestionably. speak from experience of that ; we had some prizes to 

12142. So that the status of the untrained teacher offer to pupils, and it was optional with them to take 
would be improved all round by the arrangement you those prizes in books, tools or otherwise, and I may 
now suggest ? — There can be no doubt about it. say that all of the fifth and sixth classes that I had 

12143. Have you any other observation to make taught in handicraft, all preferred tools, with the 
under the head of handicraft 1— I was about saying exception of two — two out of thirty-six. 
that the Commissioners should give a two-thirds 12155. Then, your experience in Swords is just 
grant for the erection of a separate room, if it were what we found to he the case in England, that this 
necessary, just as they do in the case of building a subject of handicraft, or educational woodwork, 
vested school, and this should apply to non-vested is exceedingly popular with the pupils of the schools ? 
as well as to vested schools. And I was about saying —Certainly it is ; the only unpopularity attaching 
also, that the fee should be at least a respectable to it in my case is that the pupils are kept in at so 
one, say of 4s. at the beginning in fourth class, or at late an hour, but that would apply to any other 
the age of ten, and it should not be less than 5s. for subject, and more so. 
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12156. Suppose now that the manual work was 
to be taught as an ordinary school subject, and that 
tbe book work was consequently to be lightened ? — 
Then the manual work would be the most popular 
of the subjects taught. 

12157. Now, let us come to drawing. To what 
extent is drawing taught in your school! — From 
the third class upwards, freehand drawing ; and in 
the sixth class we have to teach shading, and in the 
case of pupils competing for exhibitions they have 
to prepare a special course in model drawing. 

12158. Do you know whether drawing as it is 
now taught in school is of much practical use to 
the pupils in after life? — I don’t say it is of very much 
practical use in after life ; yet, at the same time, it 
is a subject . that should be taught for the training 
that it gives both the hand and eye ; however I don’t 
say that they turn it to any real practical use in 
after life. 

12159. Let me put this point a little further: 
do you think that the drawing now taught in the 
National schools of Ireland is capable of being turned 
to practical account by the pupils in after life ? — A 
great deal of it is not. 

12160. Have you considered what improvement 
may be effected in the programme of the National 
Education Board to have drawing taught in a way 
more practically useful to the pupils of the schools : 
we have had some suggestions from professors of draw- 
ing : but perhaps you have not considered this 
matter? — Not in detail. 

12161. You are yourself a qualified certificated 
teacher in drawing ?— Yes, I am. 

12162. You obtained the certificate of the National 
Education Board in the ordinary way ? — Oh, yes ; I did. 

1 2163. Ibelieve that in order to get that certificate, 
you had to pass the examination in drawing with 
sixty per cent. ? — Yes, sixty per cent. 

12164. Had you to pass with sixty per cent, in 
all the other subjects that you teach in Swords ? — 
I don’t say in all, but I really think I did, for the 
reason that I had to take sixty-five per cent, all round. 

12165. But you were not required to take sixty 
per cent, in any particular subject, except drawing ? 
— No, but if I fell very much below sixty per cent, 
in any subject, I would scarcely get sixty -five per cent, 
all round. 

12166. The sixty-five per cent, that you are 
speaking of is required only for the highest classifica- 
tion. First of first ? — That is so. 

12167. Yet, for a teacher of a lower grade of 
classification, for whom 50 per cent, is sufficient all 
round, sixty per cent, is necessary for a certificate in 
drawing, whereas 20 per cent, will suffice for other 
subjects, such as writing or arithmetic? — I don’t 
think that should be so. 

12168. What percentage then would you propose 
as a minimum qualification for the teaching of draw- 
ing 1 — I know it is almost impossible for a man who 
is thirty-five or forty years of age or upwards to get 
a high percentage in drawing, because it implies that 
his hand is as limber and free at forty-five or forty as 
that of a young fellow of twenty. He understands 
methods in the way of drawing, and will be a far 
more capable teacher if he only takes 40 per cent, 
than the young man who takes 60 per cent., and I 
would certainly say, after ten years’ experience, 
every teacher in Ireland should, on answering forty 
per cent, get a certificate, and that should be the 
maximum. 

12169. When you were examined for your certificate 
in drawing, was there any test of any kind applied 
to test your power of teaching drawing, or were you 
merely examined as to your power of drawing, inde- 
pendently of your capacity for teaching it? — That is all. 

12170.- So that there was no test whatever applied 
to ascertain your capability for teaching the sub- 
ject ? — No examination in that respect. 

12171. Don’t you think that this is the really 
important thing to ascertain when an examination 


is held for the classifying of a teacher? — I scarcely 
think so, for the very reason that it might not be 
very practicable in all the districts in Ireland to 
examine them in that way. You would require a 
very capable man to examine the teacher, the standard 
would be different all over Ireland if you were to 
make that rule. And besides that, most teachers if 
they are able to take forty per cent, in the actual 
drawing, and they are qualified in the methods of 
teaching the usual subjects, should be able also to teach 
the subject of drawing. 

12172. Allow me to point out that you are mixing 
up two essentially different things — the desirability of 
testing the capacity of a teacher, and the difficulty or 
facility of doing so. Now, suppose that all difficulties 
were got over, and that we were in a position to have 
an examination properly conducted, would it not 
obviously be a more satisfactory thing to test a man’s 
power of teaching di’awing, than to ascertain whether 
he could merely draw something himself? — Both 
combined would be the most satisfactory. 

12173. You recognise then that the testing of a 
man’s power to teach would be an important: addi- 
tion to our present system of giving certificates for 
the teaching of particular subjects ? — Unquestionably 
it would be a most important addition. 

12174. I have not yet asked you anything about 
agricultural teaching — an important subject of oui- 
inquiry. Is there anything done in Swords in the 
way of practical agriculture? — No, we have done 
nothing that way, thus far ; I intended to take it up, 
but I found that the competitive examinations which 
take place in Swords, compel me to teach a great many 
subjects that are optional in other schools. I have 
to teach them whether I like or not. 

12175. That is on account of the special competitive 
examination, in subjects such as geometry and algebra,, 
for the exhibitions under the Swords endowment ? — 
Quite so. 

12176. Do you know what becomes in after life of 
the children who get those exhibitions after learning 
all this algebra and geometry? — A number of them 
go to precisely the same occupations as their fathers, 
before them, but some of them are getting on fairly 
well. 

12177. I heard of one of them lately from a gentle- 
man in the neighbourhood, that he is employed about 
this gentleman’s stables, and I heard of another 
whose occupation is driving a manure cart between 
Swords to Du'bjin 1 — I am not surprised at either. 

12178. And that is the result of all the geometry 
and algebra? — We have a couple of them solicitors 1 ' 
apprentices ; one took fourth place in Ireland. 

12179. Don’t you think it would be an improve- 
ment to introduce gardening or something practical 
in the agricultural line ? — I think so. 

12180. Practically speaking, what could be done to- 
introduce that subject ? — You have not got the school 
gardens in the country, in the first place ; that is the 
first thing to be got at, to try and obtain school 
plots ; that, I think, might be achieved by an amend- 
ment of the National Teachers’ Residences Act, 
which would empower the managers to include in the 
loan, the cost of the plot of land ; the regulations do 
not permit the manager to do so at present ; he must 
pay for the plot out of his own pocket or some local 
source. If it were included in the amount of the 
loan, the managers through the country, when erect- 
ing a residence, could in every case have a suitable 
plot attached to it, aud the maximum amount would' 
have to be increased from £250 to £400. 

12181. What use should bo made of these plots 
when we had them? — Unquestionably to give such 
practical training in the school gardens as would be- 
necessary — such as, for instance, in the growing 
of vegetables, the budding and grafting of fruit-trees, 
the cultivation of flowere, and such like. 

12182. Then you contemplate a system of 
practical gardening, rather than of farming, horti- 
culture rather than agriculture ? — I think agri- 
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culture would be a fiasco in connection with National 
schools. 

12183. So the plot required would not be a very 
large one ? — No, I think from half an acre to an acre. 

12184. Have you heard of a system of experi- 
mental plots in connection with a National school — 
plots to be used not so much for the sake of growing 
things, such as fruit or vegetables, as of mak ing ex- 
periments, letting the children see the result of dif- 
ferent garden operations ? — I have seen that ; do you 
mean where the children plant the vegetables them- 
selves and see the result ? I have seen that quite 
convenient to me. 

12185. Were you ever at Enniskerry? — I was. 

12186. Did you ever visit the school garden out 
there ? — I did. 

12187. The work done by the teacher there is very 
instructive? — It certainly is very well kept. 

12188. I wish that every teacher within reach of 
the place would make a point to visit it, and see 
what can be done in a practical way with the ordi- 
nary resources of a rural National school. The 
garden, I suppose, should be supplied with fruit- 
trees and bushes ? — I would say so, especially in dis- 
tant parts of the country. 

12 1 89. That could be done through the Commis- 
sioners’ establishment at Glasnevin? — That would 
be my idea. It should be largely utilised for that 
purpose — to supply them at prime cost with little or 
no profit. 

12190. Do you approve of the system of having 
hung up in the schools pictures of the different kinds 
of plants ? — I certainly do, where you have really 
good coloured pictures, such as I have lately seen 
supplied by English firms. They are very useful ; 
but the original would be so much better. And if 
the teacher were permitted — the rules do not permit 
him now — to give the theoretical instruction in the 
cottage garden, it would be very much better that the 
theory should be taught in the school garden itself. 

12191. The theory of agriculture is taught in your 
school ? — It is. 

12192. Do you think it is of much practical use? 
— Not very much use ; but it is of some use. 

12193. It is of use, at all events, to earn results 
fees? — That is certainly one of the points teachers 
have to consider. 

12194. Do you consider there is any part of the 
ordinary school course that could be lightened to 
make way for teaching in practical subjects ? — I 
think there is a great deal of grammar and geo- 
graphy taught in the schools that is as worthless as 
agriculture, perhaps more so. 

12195. Are you aware that in England both these 
subjects, grammar and geography, are now optioual 1 
— I am. 

12196. Their places are to a certain extent sup- 
plied by suitable reading books. There is a geo- 
graphical reader where geography is not formally 
taught as a distinct subject. Don’t you think that 
a good deal of time could be saved that way ? — A 
great deal of time. 

12197. What time is given to grammar and geo- 
graphy in your school ? — Half an hour for geography 
one day and for grammar the next day. 

12198. One and a half hours in the week at gram- 
mar 1 — One and a quarter hours. 

12199. Do you think there is a corresponding 
result in the purity and correctness with which the 
Swords children speak the English language! — I 
don't think so. 

12200. Do you think the teaching of grammar has 
any very appreciable effect on the way in which 
they speak ?— Except in the case of advanced pupils 
who are preparing for exhibitions and have got to 
correct ungrammatical expressions and give their 
reasons after. 

1 2201. You think the time of the children, generally, 
would be much better spent if they had some practical 
work in the school instead of having aU the time 


now given to grammar and geography?— I would not 
like to do away with either of them, especially geo- 
graphy j but I think there is a great deal in the 
present teaching that might be eliminated — that 
which is worthless might be marked out of the pro- 
gramme. 

12202. Are they ever taught the geography of the 
locality in the National schools in Ireland! — In some 
cases, I think in very few cases, they substitute the 
map of the county for the map of Ireland, in fourth 
class. 

12203. If I asked a child in Swords the way to 
Garristown, how many children would be able to give 
me an intelligible answer ? — Very few ; five or six. 

12204. If I asked them how far off was Garris- 
town, how many would give a fairly accurate answer f 
— They would give very rambling answers most 
likely. 

12205. Don’t you think the geography of Swords 
and the district would be better for them to learn 
than the geography of Central Asia — better espe- 
cially in giving them an idea of what geography 
really is, and what maps really mean ? — I should cer- 
tainly say so ; but you have no coloured map of the 
county. You have only the ordnance maps, which 
are worthless, except to scholars. 

12206. At all events, so far as you are concerned, 
you have only to teach the course prescribed in the 
rules of the National Education Board ? — Quite so. 

12207. Is there any other matter you would wish 
to mention 1 — I may say a word about the results 
system. Sooner or later it is quite possible it may 
be altogether abolished. In England they have gone 
largely in that direction, and eventually there will be 
a fixed grant, possibly, rather than a varying one, 
according to the answering of the pupils. If in Ire- 
land the amount earned by each teacher — the average 
earnings of each teacher in the shape of results fees 
for the three years preceding — were added to his regu- 
lar salary it would be no injustice either to the teacher 
or the cause of education, and any other additions 
that might be made would be in the shape of a yearly 
sum for good order and discipline and practical train- 
ing in the schools. In that way it might he bridged 
over without inflicting an injury on a single teacher. 

12208. As you have spoken of England I may 
point out that our Irish teachers generally seem to be 
under a very serious misconception in reference to 
what is now done in England. The amount paid to 
the English schools under the present system depends 
on the condition of the school as ascertained by the in- 
spector 1 — But not upon the answering of individuals. 

12209. No, there is a capitation grant paid to the 
school, a general capitation grant first, and the amount 
of that grant depends upon the condition of the school 
as ascertained by the inspector, the inspector forming 
his own judgment upon whatever data he has at hand ; 
then there are also special capitation grants for par- 
ticular subjects, and these similarly vary !— That 
would be the general condition of the school, not on 
particular subjects. 

Chairman. — The grants are variable in every in- 
stance, — the grauts in particular subjects as well os 
the grant for the general condition of the school. 

Monsignor Molloy. — But that amount is paid to 
the manager of the school, and the amount paid to 
the teacher depends on the arrangement which the 
manager makes with the teacher. 

12210. Chairman.— In England the grants are not 
paid to the teacher at all, they are paid to the manager, 
and the manager makes his bargain with the teacher : 
do you not consider that it would be well for the 
teacher to know what he was to get as long as he did 
his work well, irrespective of the answering or missing 
of the individual children?— No, I would not say so ; 
I would much prefer from time to time, according to 
the improvement of the school, that my salary should 
go upwards. 

12211. But supposing the children happened to be 
particularly stupid and the answering went down, 
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would you like your salary reduced? — The inspector 
would naturally take all the circumstances into ac- 
count, and if it were not my fault he would scarcely 
go in for reducing my salary. 

12212. At all events, you think it would be an 
improvement if the system of payment on individual 
passes was done away with? — Unquestionably; if the 
answering on a subject was satisfactory I would pay for 
the teaching of that subject for the number in the class. 

12213. Lord CbikfBaron. — A ssuming it was neces- 
sary to lighten the literary portion of the programme in 
order to procure sufficient time for manual instruction, 
have you considered which of the present compulsory 
subjects you would make optional ? — 1 would make 
both grammar and geography optional, and then leave 
it to the choice of the teacher whether he should teach 
one or the other, but of the two unquestionably 
geography would be the more important to x'ctaiu as 
a compulsory subject. 

12214. You would make one or other of them com- 
pulsory ? — I would rather leave both optional. 

12215. Rev. Dr. Evans. — W ell, now, suppose we 
were to lighten the programme in grammar and in 
geography, could you put before the Commission de- 
finitely what part of grammar you would omit ? — 
There is a great deal of actual parsing that takes 
place in the schools which, to my mind, is worth very 
little ; then the actual parts of speech, such as whether 
one word is a preposition or an adverb, I think it is 
of very little value to know whether it is one or the 
other, and I think instead of that a certain amount of 
time devoted to analysis and to the correction of iu- 
correct sentences, and the reasons for it, would be 
very much more valuable than much that is at present 
taught. 

12216. You have told us that you would require as 
essential, a knowledge of the parts of speech, know- 
ledge of analysis, and ability to correct sentences ? — 
Quite so. 

12217. Would notan intelligent acquaintance with 
these subjects require n pretty considerable knowledge 
of grammar i — Ic would require a certain knowledge of 
grammar, but there is a great deal of our school gram- 
mars treating in detail of the parts of speech, whether 
a verb is active or passive, and I don’t think that ordi- 
nary analysis of sentences would require that ; and as 
to whether a word is a conjunction or an adverb, I 
think it would not require that, aud there is much 
more that might be eliminated in that way. 

12218. In the case of geography what would you 
leave out and what would you retain ? — I should cer- 
tainly say the heights of mountains, the lengths of 
rivers, and matters of that kind, matters of mere 
detail, should be omitted and should never be asked 
for. 

12219. Won you allow any child to pass through a 
course of instruction in a National school without 
knowing the map of the world ? — I certainly would 
not ; most certainly I would require that. 

12220. Where were you trained? — In Marlboro’- 
street as well os in Drumcondra ; I had the advan- 
tage of both, and had the benefit of some instruc- 
tion from Dr. Molloy at the Catholic University. 

12221. How long is it since you were trained? — 
It is about eighteen years, in 1878 and 1879. 

12222. In your opinion, how many teachers are 
there in connection with the National Board compe- 
tent to give manual instruction ? — I think not more 
than 500, taking the average number since 1885 to the 
present, who obtained certificates. 

12223. His Grace pointed out the great diffi- 
culty in the way of getting teachers trained, and 
you object to the employment of artizans ? — I do, 
decidedly. 

12224. In case it were decided to form centres to 
supplement the training colleges, have we teachers who 
would be competent to take the directorship of a 
centre ? — I should think so. It may be an advan- 
tage to them, suppose, to go to Leipsic or such a 
place, or to England for a couple of months, to seo 


the methods adopted there of giving instruction in 
Sloyd, but otherwise any really well informed Na- 
tional teacher, who is already qualified, would be 
capable of conducting it. 

12225. You see what an enormous difficulty would 
be got over if we could provide out of our own body 
of recognised teachers men capable of giving manual 
instruction to their brethren for a couple of months 
so that they could take it up and teach it in the schools! 
Do you think, from your knowledge of teachers, that 

we could obtain such assistance from our staff? X 

do think so, most certainly. 

12226. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Is it your opinion that 
hitherto the instruction in National schools has been 
too exclusively literary ? — No ; I should certainly 
say we have not given too much literary instruction 
in the National schools, but I think that a good deal 
of the literary matter that we have been impartin'* 
might be omitted, and something more valuable put 
in its place. 

12227. From your experience do you think the 

addition of manual instruction is of great value ? 

With a proper programme and with instruction 
given with a view to the educational value, in handi- 
craft or such like, unquestionably it would be of 
value, very much more value than a great deal of the 
grammar anti geography at present taught in schools, 
or than the theory of agriculture. 

12228. Yours is a mixed school? — No, we have 
only boys. 

12229. What form of manual instruction do you 
recommend for boys? — Woodwork would be the 
proper thing; you may have cardboard cutting for 
juniors who arc not sufficiently strong to work in 
wood, and the tools might be introduced one by one, 
not as at present where a whole string of tools is in- 
troduced the first year, a knowledge and practice of 
them ought to be acquired one by one, year after year, 
until in the sixth class the pupil had a very fair know- 
ledge of the entire of them. 

12230. Mr. Molloy. — You mentioned that the 
hours for manual instruction and handicraft in your 
school were from 3.5 to 4.5 ? — Quite so. 

12231. Why not have it withiu school hours, os 
authorized by the rules of the Commissioners ? — It is 
permitted, no doubt, but I have so many subjects to 
teach within school hours it would be an utter im- 
possibility for me to do so. 

12232. Chairman. — B esides you should have a 
separate room ? — That is another matter. 

1 2233. Mr. Molloy. — I s there any other member of 
your staff qualified in this manual instruction ? — There 
is not. 

12234. Was handicraft a subject of instruction 
prior to the publication by the Commissioners of the 
special programme for the Swords school, with a view 
to the exhibitions under the scheme ? — No, it was not ; 
the Swords scheme came into force only in 1886 ; you 
made handicraft a subject in 1885. 

12235. Were you ever master of a mixed school? — 
Yes, I was. 

12236. But all your observations to-day were con- 
fined to the subject of boys’ instruction ? — Quite so, 
with which I am most familiar. 

12237. As a practical teacher having had charge of 
a mixed school, would you give the Commission infor- 
mation as to what subjects are suitable for girls in 
connection with a mixed school? — I would rather not, 
for this reason, it is a great number of years now — 
17 years — since I was in charge of a mixed school ; I 
have not given the matter any consideration, and 
therefore, I think, it would be very much better I 
should say nothing. 

12238. Have you given any consideration towards 
framing a programme by which kindergarten could 
be dovetailed into handicraft later on? — Except in 
this way, at the age of 10 you might have a pro- 
gramme embracing cardboard cutting and the use of 
the knife, the use, perhaps, of the ruler, the square 
and the compass ; these would be all that would be 
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required in the fourth class ; you would then intro- utterly opposed to that. First, if you sent round a Dublin, 
duce in the next stage a few ocher tools, and so on man who is simply acquainted with handicraft he — 
afterwards ; but in the fifth class I certainly would has handicraft on the brain ; he thinks it is superior " Vav ?i 1837 - 
have nothing else but woodwork, for I don’t think the to all the other subjects of the school. I believe it Mr. *>• 
boys would care for working in cardboard or anything should take its own proper place ; it is quite on a par HoU “ <L 
flimsy. with reading, writing, or arithmetic. And then in 

12239. Have you formulated that plan in a way the eyes of the teachers around and the public it won’t 
that it could be sent in to the Commission 1— Not have a very good effect on the teacher's position in 
quite, but I can do so if yon wish. the school. 

12240. What is your teaching staff in Swords?— 12251. Would you extend that observation to 
The regular teaching stall given by the National drawing ?—f would certainly. 

Board consists of the assistant and two monitors for 12252. And music?— I would; if you sent peri- 
an average of seventy. patetic teachers who are perfectly acquainted, practi- 

12241. How many boys as a matter of fact are cal teachers, acquainted with all the subjects of the 
learning handicraft 1— I presented thirty-six last time school course, and knowing the proper value and 
and thirty-three passed ; I presented twenty-seven the proper place to give to those subjects, I would not 
previous year and the twenty-seven passed. object to it ; but simply sending specialists to go 

12242. How many were presented in mensuration round 1 don’t think would do much good. 

—that is also a subject in the programme for exhibi- 12253. On airman. —I think there may be some 
tions?— Somewhere about twelve; I brought a copy misconception; you apparently contemplate an 
of the questions that have to be prepared for the arrangement in which a peripatetic teacher would go 
exhibitions; you will see that they have a good deal round the country and teach in the schools?— Quite so. 
of work to do. 12254. The arrangement that has been suggested to 

12243. Beyond handicraft and mensuration, what us is that the peripatetic teacher should go round to 
other subjects of a special nature were introduced certain centres, and teach, not the pupils, but the 
into that programme 1 — Mensuration is a very special teachers assembled in those centres, say on Saturdays ; 
subject and carries seventy marks, algebra only sixty; in that way the peripatetic teacher would not' be 
we have got the first book of Euclid, that and all the brought into conflict with the teacher in the school ; 
corollaries must be prepared as for a competitive nor would his subject be brought into conflict with 
examination ; arithmetic, twenty done within an other subjects. Your objection does not apply to 
hour, each of them equal to questions set in sixth that arrangement ? — Not nearly with the same force, 
class; you have book-keeping compulsory and agricul- at any rate. 

ture compulsory, also Spelling Book Superseded, and 12255. Mr. Molloy. — I s not that system, the one 
drawing. described by his Grace, the organising system of the 

12244. Mental arithmetic? — No; that would not National Board? — Yes; but the organisers are teachers 
be fair as between two schools on paper ; but this is familiar with all the subjects of the school programme, 
almost equivalent to mental arithmetic as the pupils and that makes a big difference. They quiteunder- 
hnve to do twenty per hour. stand the feelings of the teachers, and know what 

12245. Chairman. — I t might be well to explain to value to attach to one subject or another. I would 
the Commission how these competitive examinations welcome such men and consider them most valuable 
are held ? — The prizes are open to competition between aids. 

the Old Borough school and the New Borough school 12256. Have any complaints been made to you by 
of the town of Swords. the parents of cliildren about their being kept from 

12246. The competition is not amongst the children half past 9 in the morning until a quarter past 4 in 
of your school alone? — No ; between the children of the evening i — Five past 4, no, never, 
the Old and New Borough schools in the town of 12257. They have only half an hour for recess ? — 

Swords ; and all the pupils living within a radius of That is all. 

two miles, who are under 16 years of age, and have 12258. I forget whether you mentioned the ages 
attended 100 days for the three years preceding, are of the hoys in your handicraft class ? — They would 
eligible to compete. range from twelve to fifteen. 

12247. So the competition is rather keen? — Quite 12259. Chairman. — In England where the children 

so ; then they can compete twice only ; the examina- go to school at 9 o’clock and the school work is over 
tion usually takes place in the month of June, and at half past 4 there is a two hours’ interval from 12 
sometimes the Head and District-inspectors come to to 2, during which the children go home and get 
examine — it covers two days — and as you will see by their dinner 1 — I am aware of that, but that would 
the questions set there, they are fairly searching ; be impracticable in country districts. Children could 
boys and girls may be examined in the same course not travel two miles or thereabouts and come back 
on’ these subjects which are common to both ; the to school again, the cure would be worse than the 
three best boys, whether of the Old or Now Borough disease. That plan perhaps would work fairly well in 
schools, are awarded £20 each, and the same takes towns and cities, not in country districts, 
place with respect to the girls. 1 2260. Of course in England there “is 'a very much 

12248. Mr. Molloy. — In advocating a moment larger proportion of the population in urban tlian in 
ago a short course in July and August in the training rural districts, as compared with Ireland ?— So I 
colleges in special subjects, would you include amongst understand. 

the persons to be brought up teachers who had been 12261. Mr. Molloy. — Have you any observations 
previously trained, but not in these subjects ? — Cer- to offer on the subject of instruction in elementary 
tainly, if they wished to come ; more especially as in science 1 — I would rather not, although I believe that 
very many of those cases you gave a very short course where the pupils of certain schools have an aptitude 
of training, which cost the State very little ; you gave in that direction there is no doubt about it, it should 
originally five months, then nine months, and then be fostered, and perhaps take the place of this very 
two years. I think those who have received five and subject of handicraft in such schools, 
nine months are very well entitled to a further train- 12262. Professor Fitzcf.rald. — -What sort of a 
ing at the expense of the State. course in manual instruction have you been giving ?— 

12249. Do you think there are many teachers in all I have tried to comply with the programme as -laid 
Ireland at present who simply underwent a five down by the National Board, and in some respects I 

months’ course ? I have not fully inquired into that, might have deviated from it in trying to make the 

12250. But along with the short course of training subject of more educational value than the programme 
do I understand you to say that you would or would sets out. For instance, it deals principally with wood- 
not desire peripatetic teachers to go round and , in- work and with the handling of tools. Now, in ijoirie 
struct people in their own schools? — -No : I would be cases, supposing I take a piece of timbep— a bdard, 
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twelve inches long and seven inches wide, and I tell a 
boy to cut out an exact square from that, say six inches 
square exactly, and cut a diagonal as well, that is a 
fairly strict test for a young fellow ; it will mean the 
measuring all round a square, it will mean the three 
classes of sawing — sawing with the grain, across the 
grain, and oblique sawing. Next day, perhaps, I 
might explain that these form two triangles ; I might 
make them find the area of the two triangles. Next 
day I make use of it for the subject of geometry, 
and I would prove the fourth proposition by means of 
these triangles, and in that way the thing would be 
of some educational value. That is not set out in the 
programme, it would be unnecessary, but I find it 
useful for the preparation of exhibitioners. 

12263. You have had no training in any of the schools 
of handicraft! — I have been at the technical schools, 
and I have studied it privately, anil hail somewhat 
of a taste for it, read these translated books, books 
issued in London, on the Sloyd system, and taken an 
interest in the thing, and in that way acquirer 1 a 
middling knowledge of the subject. 

12264. Do you consider that the present course of 
the National Board is not very educational! — Un- 
questionably it is not, it may be immensely improved. 

12265. Do you make the boys do any drawing — 
make them draw first before they make the object ! — 
No, I do not ; I find the preparation of the programme 
as it stands is very exacting ; drawing is taught as a 
separate subject. 

1226G. Do you not think it would be desirable to 
make the drawing connected with the manual work in 
the same way as you connect their Euclid ! — Most 
certainly. 

12267. Then it would be better to have the pro- 
gramme shorter and more educational so that draw- 
ing might be made part of it! — Certainly. 

12268. Have you had any experience in introduc- 
ing cardboard work!— No, I have not introduced it. 

12269. Do you think it can be introduced with 
advantage I — Most certainly ; in the junior classes, 
not in fifth class or upwards. 

12270. You have not found your time so occupied 
that j ou could not work the manual instruction — you 
are not so tired at the end of the day that you cannot 
look after the manual training class! — Well, indeed 1 
am ; at times I am extremely tired ; however, I like 
to do the work and like to give the instruction, and 
I am fairly paid for it. 

12271. In Swords, do the children come great dis- 
tances to the school 1 — In some cases they come four 
and five miles, pass by other schools, and come to the 
school, but the majority come within a radius of two 
miles or one and three-quarters. 

12272. In Swords, would it not be passible to 
arrange for a recess of a couple of hours in the middle 
of the day 1 — It would be a convenience to a number 
of them in the town, but what would all the country 
children do ; some of them have to come two miles in 
the morning coming to school, that would be eight 
miles in the day. 

12273. That is supposing they go home in the middle 
of the day, but in England they have got a recess even 
in the country districts in the middle of the day, and I 
suppose all the children don’t go home, it may not be 
a desirable arrangement, but in England it is work- 
able! — I think it is a very undesirable arrangement ; 
it would necessitate the presence of the teacher with 
all the pupils who remained behind, otherwise they 
would be prone to mischief and learn a great many 
things that had better be left unlearnt. 

12274. Do you encourage children to make collec- 
tions of plants, do you think that would be desirable 1 
— Yes, even although I don’t give instruction in 
school gardening I have frequently ordered the child- 
ren to bring me a collection of plants as well as of 
leaves of certain trees in illustrating lessons in their 
reading books, I have found it extremely useful. 

12275. In their agricultural work one of the first 
things that is told them in the hook of agriculture 


is that a seed grows in a particular way, did yon ever 
get them to observe the way a seed grows! — No 
I have not. 

12276. Don't you think it would make the thing 
more real to them ! — It would immensely, and make 
the teaching of agriculture very much more useful. 

12277. Do they do any practical surveying ! — The 
surveying is this : I make them survey boards in the 
room or figures of certain shapes, or survey a portion 
of the room with their ruler, and if they can do it 
with the ruler, they afterwards work the sum on paper. 
With regal’d to chain measure, they can do it with 
a chain in the same way as with a ruler. 

12278. Would it not increase their interest if they 
surveyed the playground ! — Certainly, it would. 

12279. Do they do any mensuration besides plane ' 
mensuration, do you make them take out the quantity 
of wood in a table 1 — No, for this reason, it is not in 
the programme. 

12280. Would it not he desirable that some of the 
practical application of surveying should be put in and 
a little of the fancy work token out ! — That is true. 

12281. If a peripatetic teacher went round in the 
nature of an adviser to advise the teacher as to the 
methods that ho should employ and what he should 
do in the direction of handicraft classes, do you not 
think it would help the teachers! — I certainly say so. 

12282. If they did not go round to teach the 
classes, but to talk to the teacher and advise him over 
his difficulties! — Yes, if that peripatetic teacher were 
acquainted with the general work of the school, but 
sending round a peripatetic teacher acquainted with 
only one subject I don’t think would work ex- 
tremely well, just as I believe that an inspector should 
inspect all the work of the school and not one portion 
of it. In like manner if you send round an organizer he 
should be acquainted with the entire working of the 
school and not one fraction of it. 

12283. This is only the storting of it, it may not 
be possible to get a series of teachers competent to 
act as organizers that are acquainted with our 
National school system, there are a very small number 
of them that are acquainted with modern ideas of 
manual instruction, the 500 teachers have not read 
Mr. Barter’s books and works on Sloyd, you might 
make a good instructor, but there are not many like 
you! — I think there is a fairly large number of them 
that would make sufficiently good organisers, out of 
the 500 you may be able to pick out twenty or upwards. 

122S4. At present we have organisers in needle- 
work. Are they acquainted with the wholo of the 
school business ! — I am not acquainted with that. 

12285. Chairman. — You have no needlework in 
the boys’ school at Swords! — Certainly not. 

12286. Professor Fitzgerald. — Why do you say 
“ certainly not,” would it not be very good for boys in 
the first and second classes ! — Well, I can do some of 
that sort of thing myself, but I would not go so far 
as to give instruction in it. 

12287. Would it not be desirable that young boy3 
in the earlier classes should do needlework! — Cer- 
tainly, hut they should learn it from their sisters at 
home and mothers. 

12288. But they never do teach it! — I have never 
been taught it, hut yet at the same time I practised 
it from constantly seeing it done at home. 

12289. Everyone ia not as observant as you are, 
there are heaps of boys who know nothing about it, 
is it not a good form of instruction in the earlier 
classes 1 — In mixed schools it may be taught. I know 
of one school where it was actually taught, knitting 
and sewing, in Cloughran school, at least for a time. 

12290. Monsignor Molloy. — Your school is under 
a Board of Governors constituted by the Educational 
Endowment Commission ? — Quite so. 

12291. These governors consist largely of persons 
of local influence and importance ? — Of four lay gover- 
nors and two ecclesiastics, of which his Grace is 
chairman, and the parish priest vice-chairman. 

12292. But most of the members live in the locality ! 
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—Oh, yes, they are gentlemen of standing in the 
locality. 

12293. And your school has a considerable endow- 
ment quite independent of the grants received from 
the National Board 1 — Yes. 

12294. Most of the pupils of the school belong to 
the agricultural classes ( — The chief portion of them. 

12295. They are the children cither of farmers or 
of labourers ? — Quite so. 

12296. Do you think that the character of the 
education given in your school is suitable to the class 
of children that attend it, or do you think that it 
would be desirable to make it more practical than 
at is at present! — Oh, yes, there is a great deal that 
I at present instruct the pupils on that might well 
be omitted, and something else put in its place. 

12297. Some of the subjects taught might with 
advantage be omitted, and some of the subjects not 
taught could with advantage be introduced ! — For 
instance there is a great deal of grammar that I at 
present teach. I think I could omit a certain portion 
of it. I have to teach all the small geography from 
cover to cover, and there is a great deal of rubbish 
indeed in it, especially for young fellows. There is a 
compendium of the history of the world with a lot of 
dry dates and facts, they are supposed to know that 
The length of almost every river in the country, not 
alone of Ireland, but of every other country in the 
world. 

1229S. That accumulation of facts they commit tc 
memory ; do you think is it any value to them after- 
wards in life 1 — I believe three mouths afterwards they 
would be scarcely able to obtain 10 per cent, on what 
they made 60 per cent, or 70 per cent, on previously. 

12299. Questions of that kind could with advantage 
be omitted and other subjects be introduced. Would 
these be chiefly handicraft, drawing and the elements 
of science? — The elements of science would be ex- 
tremely useful, where handicraft is not taught I think 
the elements of science might be taught. 

12300. With respect to grammar you said you 
thought the parts of speech might be left out? — No, 
I did not say that. 

12301. Whether a word is a conjunction or an 
adverb ? — No, but there are numbers of words that 
might in one place be a conjunction, and in another 
place an adverb. I would certainly expect them to 
learn the parts of speech. 

12302. Am I right in understanding that what you 
meant was that questions of subtilty and difficulty 
and controversy with regard to parts of speech 
should be omitted? — Oh, yes, and a great deal more 
in grammar. 

12303. But you would still teach the parts of 
speech ? — Yes. 

12304. You have in your school a system of com- 
petitive exhibitions which are offered every year to 
the pupils ? — Quite so. 

12305. And the pupils who have gained these 
exhibitions have generally passed to the business of 
their fathers ? — As a rule that is the case. 

12306. And do you find that the programme of 
examination under which these exhibitions are 
awarded is suitable for the position in life which 
these boys are afterwards called upon to fill?— No, 
the programme is not suitable. 

12307. That programme is one which was drawn 
up by the National Board under the scheme of the 
Educational Endowment Commissioners ? — Certainly. 

12308. But it is within the province of the Board 
to vary the programme from time to time? — Yes; 
but it must be a programme suitable to both schools. 
Handicraft is not taught in the Old Borough school. 

12309. But it is within the power of the National 
Board to vary the present programrao? — Yes. 

12310. Do you think it would be an advantage 
to vary that programme and introduce subjects 
more suitable to the class in life to which the 
children belong ? — There is this difficulty — that an 
inspector would find it very hard to judge, if you 


introduced handicraft. He would find it very hard 
to judge between one class in handicraft and another 
in awarding the exhibitions. And, perhaps, as it 
stands the thing is awarded very much more ac- 
curately os between one pupil and another, all the 
work is written, with the exception of reading ; and, 
perhaps, if the handicraft examination was confined 
to a written examination the inspector would have 
very little difficulty in deciding which pupil was 
worthy of the prize and which was not. 

12311. But the main object of education is not to 
give prizes, but to prepare children for their business 
in life 1 — That is so. 

12312. And you think they would lie better pre- 
pared for their business in life by a programme of a 
more practical character !— That is quite true. 

12313. With regard to the difficulty of judging, 
do you not think it would be iiossible to carry out 
the awards with substantial justice, even if subjects 
of a more practical character were introduced ? — It 
is quite possible. 

12314. You could not weigh it out as with a pair 
of scales ? — No, and very often the boys of the two 
schools are only divided by a few marks. It has 
come within five marks at a time. 

12315. Then your only objection to making the 
programme more practicable is the difficulty of 
awarding prizes 1 — That would be one of my objections. 

12316. Is that difficulty so great that you think 
the programme ought not to bo changed ? — No, it is 
not. 

12317. Then you agree that the programme might 
with advantage be changed and made more prac- 
tical ? — Certainly. 

12318. Chairman. — The programme, of course, 
was formed by the National Education Board in 
accordance with the general lines of their system of 
education at the time ? — Exactly. 

12319. Monsignor Mollot.— And, therefore, if 
any change were now made in their system of educa- 
tion it would be natural to make a corresponding 
change in the programme for these exhibitions ? — Oh, 
certainly. 

12320. I think you said that in your opinion it is 
desirable that a teacher, besides a fixed permanent 
salary, should receive a special grant for extra zeal 
and efficiency in the management of his school l — 
Yes, that is so. 

12321. And, therefore, that there should be a 
certain amount of payment by the result of his 
teaching ?— Certainly. 

12322. You think that would be a useful incen- 
tive to energy and efficiency ? — It would be a suffi- 
ciently strong inducement to make the teacher take 
up the instruction of that subject 

12323. I am not speaking of any particular sub- 
ject I am speaking generally of his receiving an 
extra grant for special zeal and efficiency in the 
management of his school ? — Yes, that would be very 
desirable. 

12324. Professor Fitzgerald. — And you think 
that an inspector could fairly judge whether a 
teacher was efficient in the management of his 
school ? — Up to the present under the results system 
the office of the inspector is merely that of an 
examining machine, and a great deal of his time is 
devoted to seeing faults, not in proposing remedies ; 
and, perhaps, if the results system were modified so 
as to give him more leisure to look into methods, 
there is no doubt about it that highly educated men, 
as they are. would be fully qualified to pass judgment 
on the methods adopted in the schools. 

12325. Monsignor Molloy. — Supposing that these 
subjects, handicraft, drawing, elements of science, 
school gardens, were introduced into the course of the 
National schools, do you think it desirable that they 
should be taught by the ordinary master or by an 
outside teacher ? — Always by the ordinary teacher if 
at all possible, I am naturally averse to extern teachers 
giving instruction in the schools. 
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• 12326. "We may consider two cases, one in which 

the master has an assistant, and the other in which 
he has not an assistant. If he has an assistant 
probably there would be no serious difficulty in the 
master or his assistant teaching these subjects? — 
That is so. 

12327. If he has no assistant, do you still think 
that the one master could teach these subjects in 
addition to all the ordinary subjects of his class ? — 
No, except by relieving the load, and making some 
of the other subjects optional, or reducing the amount 
required in the other subjects. 

12328. I assume the amount required in the other 
subjects would be considerably reduced, but, still 
there would be an additional number of subjects, 
which the master would have to teach ? — I would not 
contemplate the teaching of all these subjects, handi- 
craft, cottage gardening or science in every school, or 
in the same school. In certain schools where the 
children had an aptitude for handicraft it might be 
taught. In other schools, say in Clare, where the 
children have a great aptitude for literary knowledge 
and elementary science, I think it might be taken up 
there and handicraft omitted. 

1 2329. Let us take your own school of Swords. 
Swords lies in the centre of an agricultural district, 
and therefore, cottage-gardening would be a very 
useful subject there ? — Unquestionably. 

12330. Handicraft would be a useful subject there? 
— It would. 

12331. Drawing would be a useful subject there, 
and necessary in connection with handicraft ? — Quite 
so. 

12332. Therefore, you should have at least these 
three subjects in Swords ? — Yes. 

12333. Would you not say that the elements of 
science would be very useful too? — Certainly, perhaps 
in a school like Swords I would find time to give in- 
struction in elementary science as well. 

12334. Then in a school situated as Swords school, 
you think all those four subjects ought to be taught ? 
— Yes, there are certain schools where the four sub- 
jects might be taught, where you have a number of 
assistants. 

12335. Then with a master and assistants, those 
four subjects coukl be all taught? — Yes, quite 
possibly, but not compulsory. 

12336. In a school where there would be only a 
master without assistants it would be difficult for the 
one master to teach those four subjects ? — Yes, it would 
be rather difficult. 

12337. Professor Fitzgerald. — How do you pro- 
vide the materials for the handicraft in your school ? — 
They are paid for out of the endowment. 

12338. Then in a school in which there was no 
endowment it would be very difficult to get luindi- 
craft introduced unless there was some way of paying 
for the materials ? — Quite so. 

12339. Mr. Redington. — You are in favour of 
having a three years’ course of handicraft? — More than 
three years even, the two stages of fifth, and two in 
sixth, that is four and the fourth class, that would be 
five years. 

12340. Chairman. — That is, provided the children 
were up to ten years of age? — Yes. 

12341. Mr. Redington. — Would that be popular 
with the parents of the obildren 1 —There is no doubt 
about it, and that the parents will make no objections 
whatever to it, I have never heard an objection urged 
in my own case, although I load them with a great 
many other subjects. 

12342. They would not say, “We are not going 
to have our children made carpenters ”? — They would 
object if they thought that was the case. 

12343. This system of handicraft should he so 
arranged as to bring out prominently that it is not 
teaching a trade ? — Certainly. 

12344. Chairman. — And that would be an addi- 
tional reason for. having it taught by the teacher of 
the school, and not.br inging in an artizan 1 — Quite so. 


12345. Mr. Redington. — Do I understand you to 
object to organizers going round to the different 
schools to advise the teacher in special subjects such 
as drawing and handicraft? — No, no, provided the 
organizers were conversant with all the working of 
all the subjects taught in National schools. 

12346. Why should that be a necessary condition? 
— The reason, to my mind, is this, that if you send 
round a specialist in handicraft he will so impress 
the importance of teaching handicraft in that school 
that all the other subjects are bound to sink into 
insignificance. 

1 2347. But would it not rest with the teacher or 
manager to determine how much time should be given 
to these subjects ? — That is so. 

12348. The only way in which he might interfere 
with the teaching of other subjects would be by his 
inspiring the teacher or manager with too great en- 
thusiasm for his own subject ? — For his own special 
subject, and perhaps too little regal’d for other subjects 
of equal importance. 

12349. Ultimately it would rest with the teacher 
to determine how much tune was to be given to each 
subject?— Yes. 

12350. Don't you think that the teacher would 
gain a great deal of advantage from having an expert 
in drawing to advise him as to new methods of teach- 
ing drawing ? — Yes, that is so, there would he that 
advantage, but I should very much like to see persons 
who are well qualified in drawing and qualified in 
other subjects used as organizers instead ; they would 
carry with them the entire sympathies of the teachers, 
one of the first conditions. 

12351. Is it not the case that you are likely to- 
get a person who is a better teacher of drawing, among 
artists and experts, than among inspectors, who have 
a knowledge of a great many other subjects as well 
as drawing ? — Very often, you find these very persons 
very indifferent in the matter of communicating the 
knowledge which they possess of drawing ; a teacher 
who is well trained in method and a reasonably good 
person at drawing is a very much better teacher to 
my mind. 

12352. You will understand that the suggestion, 
is that they should not give instruction in the schools 
themselves, but should advise the teacher, superinteud 
his methods, and examine the result of his teaching ? 
— I would certainly be opposed to his examining the 
results of the teaching if it were for payment on 
results of any kind. 

12353. Why? — I prefer, in dealing with drawiug 
and every other subject, that the inspector should ex- 
amine the school as a whole, and should pronounce 
his opinion on the school as a whole. Now, if you 
have got two examiners on a school, one may lean 
especially hard on his own special subject ; he believes 
sufficient time and energy is not bestowed on his par- 
ticular subject. It may be, and would be, probably, 
entitled to a reasonable amount of attention, but not 
so much attention as would militate against the 
teaching of other subjects ; therefore I would suggest- 
that the National Board inspector should be the in- 
spector of the entire work of the school, and not of a 
portion only. 

12354. You are aware that the inspectors of draw- 
ing in England are not . inspectors of the Education 
Department ? — I was not aware of that, but if an in- 
spector of drawing was appointed, you might send the 
papers to the Education Office, and have one inspector 
for all Ireland. 

Professor Fitzgerald. — Are you aware that in 
Scotland the drawing having been inspected by the- 
Science and Art Department* and the other sub- 
jects in the school having been inspected by the 
Education Department, it has been found such an 
abuse that the whole of the business of the Science- 
and Art Department with reference to elementary 
schools have been transferred to the Education 
Department in Scotland. 

12355. Mr. Redington. — Do you think it would 
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be a good thing that an inspector who does not know 
music should inspect music 1 — I don't know why you 
should appoint an inspector in the beginning, if he 
does not know all the subjects required in an ordi- 
nary National school, I think he should know both 
music and drawing. 

12356. Surely the knowledge of music and draw- 
ing possessed hy an ordinary educated gentleman is 
very inferior to the knowledge possessed by an ex- 
pert 1 — You don’t want very sujierior drawing, and 
need never expect it in a National school, and I 
think an inspector with any fair amount of educa- 
tion in drawing would be capable of judging it 
sufficiently well. 

12357. Chairman. — O f course you don’t look for 
artistic drawing! — No, nor you need never expect it 
in National schools. 

12358. Mr. Redington. — B ut are there not im- 
proved methods of teaching drawing that he would 
know nothing about, but an expert would 1 — I dare- 
say there would be. 

12359. Professor Fitzgerald. — B ut you have not 
objected to the organiser going round ? — I have not 
objected, provided the organiser is conversant with 
the general work of the school. 

12360. Mr. Redington. — Y ou got a certificate in 
drawing yourself ? — Yes. 

123G1. In what kind of drawing 1 — I have it in 
the entire. 

12362. Did you get sixty per cent, ? — I must have 
got it, otherwise I would not have obtained the 
certificate, I really never looked for the percentage. 

12363. Are you aware that if you passed in two 
kinds of drawing, freehand and model, that 50 per 
cent, would have got you the certificate ? — I am 
aware of that, I got the certificate, I don’t know 
what percentage I got. 

12364. Yon went in for the two branches ? — Quite 
so. 

12365. Nob geometrical drawing? — No. 

12366. Would you require as a condition of a 
certificate that a person should take up two branches 
of drawing? — No, I would not. 

12367. You would give a certificate for freehand 
only ? — I would. 

1*2368. Ought not the certificate to state that it was 
for freehand drawing only ? — Yes ; but at the same 
time I think the man who is capable of taking a certi- 
ficate in freehand, is fairly well able also to do model 
drawing, if he devotes any time at all to it, as well 
as geometrical drawing, they are all able to do 
geometrical drawing, almost all the teachers, the 
efiect of the fairly extensive course in geometry 
which your rules prescribe, make them fairly under- 
stand geometrical drawing. 

12369. Do I understand you to say you would not 
exclude grammar altogether from the school curri- 
culum ? — I would not. 

12370. Would you begin the teaching of it in a 
class higher than III. ? — It might with advantage be 
deferred to IV. class. 

12371. Is your objection to grammar an objection 
to the way iu which the books are compiled, and the 
■subject taught, rather than to the subject itself ? — 
Rather to the way in which the programme is laid 
down in grammar, which does not point out the course 
so fully as in the blue book issued in England. In Eng- 
land I notice that the blue book issued to teachers and 
managers is very specific as to what amount of 
grammar is to be taught in the schools and what is 
not, they even give sentences that should be ex- 
cluded in parsing. 

12372. As regards plots for gardens do you think 
they ought to be near the residence of the teacher or 
near the school ? — Near the school, by all means ; and 
if possible the teacher’s residence should be near the 
school, too. 

12373. And yon advocate that a loan should be 
granted for the purchase of the site? — Quite so. 


12374. Of what size? — Half an acre to an acre; Dublin, 
certainly not exceeding an acre. — 

12375. Chairman. — I n connection with the inspec- ^ a y — " ^ 
tion of the schools, do you think it important that a D - 
school should be ins|>ected in all its departments by HoU3nJ * 
the official inspector for the National Education 
Board ! — I am decidedly of that opinion. 

12376. Do you realize the difficulty of getting 
inspectors really competent to inspect a school in all 
its departments ? Take the example Mr. Redington 
gave you ; an ordinary inspector will not be made up 
in the most improved recent methods of teaching 
drawing, is not that a difficulty ? — It is a difficulty. 

12377. Do you think the difficulty could be got 
over if we had some arrangement of this sort. If 
there was attached to the Education Department in 
its central establishment a small staff of experts, 
whose business it would bo to keep the inspectors up- 
to-date, — an expert in music, an expert in drawing, 
in a word, experts in these various special subjects, 
with whom the inspectors could always be in com- 
munication, and from whom the inspectors could 
learn everything about new methods,— -do you think 
now, as a practical teacher, it would be of advantage 
in the interests of education in Ireland if we had a 
small special staff of that kind ? — It is quite possible. 

12378. I believe in England there is something of 
the kind ? — It is quite possible such a body would be 
of use in giving such up-to-date instruction. 

12379. And the existence of such experts would 
facilitate the work of an inspector and put him in a 
position to inspect the schools in all their depart- 
ments ? — Yes. 

12380. Grammar used to be defined in the old 
school books as “the art of speaking correctly.” 

Has that view of grammar gone out of date I — In its 
practical application it is completely out of date. 

12381. Do you object to the teaching of grammar 
in so far as grammar does teach people how to speak 
and write correctly? — On the contrary I approve 
of it. 

12382. But if you went through a treatise on 
grammar and found a great many pages occupied 
with matter that did not lead to people s]'eaking or 
writing English correctly, your view is that these 
should be omitted in the primary school? — Decidedly. 

For instance, we have in our grammar pages on “shall” 
and “ will,” about which children never bother, and of 
which I probably know very little myself. 

12383. What maps are there in vour school-room? 

— Maps of the World, Europe, Ireland, the Continents, 
and the British Islands, and an ordnance map of the 
county Dublin. 

12384. In a school-room in England we saw a plan 
of the schoolroom hanging up in a prominent place ; 
secondly, a plan or map of the street, or quarter of the 
town, in which the school was situated ; thirdly, a 
map of the town and neighbourhood ; fourthly, a 
map of the county ; and fifthly, a map of England. 

Do you not think that a useful set of maps, and 
well calculated to give children a practical idea 
of the use of maps ? — Extremely useful. 

12385. There is nothing like that in Swords ? — 

No. 

1 2386. Monsignor Molloy. — Y ou have had a large 
experience in training colleges ; you were at Marl- 
borough-street and Drumcondra, and I think you said 
you were at the technical school in Kevin-street 4 — 

Exactly, for a short time. 

12387. Now, do you think the teachers in the 
training colleges ought to be all trained in handi- 
craft ? — Oh, certainly. 

12388. Otherwise it would be impossible for them 
to teach handicraft in their own schools ? — Exactly. 

12389. Do you think that subject could be intro- 
duced into the training colleges in the two years’ 
course without seriously interfering with the subjects 
taugbt at present ? — I should say so. 
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Professor 

Thomas 
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Professor Thomas Carroll, m.r.i.a., Agricultural Superintendent, Albert Farm, Glasnevin, further 
examined. 


12390. Chairman. — I believe you wish to supple- 
ment the evidence that you gave on the former 
occasions when you were examined here ? — I have 
been asked to appear before the Commission to-day. 

12391. You said when you were with us before 
that you had some practical suggestions to oSer, 
probably you have them now in shape for us 1 — I 
might begin, my lord, by stating that T consider that 
if the early policy of the Commissioners were looked 
over, and mauy of the suggestions and promises that 
were made there were brought into effect now, 1 think 
that a good deal might be done in the way of encou- 
raging industrial education. 

12392. You speak of the Commissioners of National 
Education 1 — Yes. If I might refer to the fourth 
Report of the Commissioners, issued in 1837, at page 
124, they say, “We pointed out the necessity of 
placing the National schools under persons of a 
superior class.” Then, it goes on, “ We intend that 
our normal establishment, which we hope will be 
completed in January next, shall consist of two 
departments — one for elementary, the other for 
scientific instruction ; and that the latter shall teach, 
in particular, those branches of science which have a 
practical application to husbandry and handicraft. 
We also purpose having a school for industry in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Dublin, with workrooms, 
and a farm of from forty to fifty acres annexed to it ; 
and that those who attend it shall be practised at 
stated times in different descriptions of manual work, 
and in the general business of agriculture. Con- 
sidering too the very backward state of agriculture 
in Ireland, and that it forms the only source of 
employment for a vast portion of the labouring poor, 
we think it particularly desirable that a better know- 
ledge of it should be promoted ; and that the schools 
under us should tend, as far as practicable, to bring 
forward an intelligent class of farm labourers and 
servants.” What I should like to call attention to 
is the intention of establishing a normal establish- 
ment, which would be mainly in the direction of 
preparing teachers for the purpose of instruction in 
elementary science and the application to practice. 

12393. You are aware that this was done, or 
attempted to be doue, by the establishment by the 
Commissioners of a great training college in Marl- 
borough-street ?— I don’t think the spirit of the sug- 
gestions were carried quite into effect, and I believe 
that if those were now put into practical form, con- 
siderable good might arise from it. 

12394. You mean that considerable good might be 
done by the establishment of one gigantic training 
establishment, to be called a normal college? — That 
would be one way. 

• 12395. You are aware that the result of that 
policy, in so far as it was pursued in the past, was that 
four-fifths of the teachers of Ireland were left abso- 
lutely untrained 1 — That I make as one of my sug- 
gestions, but in addition to that I should like to see 
throughout the country a number of what mav be 
called preparatory schools for training teachers.1 * 


1239G. That precisely is what seems to be done at 
present : one of the objects of district model schools 
is to train teachers ; they form a sort of preparatory 
school for the central training college of the Commis- 
sioners I — I quite see that, but they might be turned 
to more useful account for other training colleges. 

12397. Well, Mr. Carroll, that precisely is the 
information that would be of use to the Commission. 
Can you tell us how these district model schools can 
be turned to account? — In the first place, I should 
like it to be understood that all those who attend 
these colleges should be only those preparing for the 
teaching profession. 

12398. Let us understand you ; do you mean that 
there should be no other pupils attending these schools, 
no pupils in the ordinary sense? — There might be 
pupils, but the main object of these preparatory 
colleges would be as educational establishments for 
the preparation of teachers who would subsequently 
come to the training colleges in Dublin. 

12399. That is, that they should be preparatory 
training schools or preparatory training colleges? — 
Not so much for the training of teachers as for the 
education of teachers. As far as 1 can judge — and 
I have had some little experience of it now — the 
young men who come to training colleges are obliged 
to give a good deal of their time to the ordinary sub- 
jects of education, and I think that might be done in 
the preparatory colleges, and possibly less time at the 
training colleges would be sufficient for them. 

12400. What would be the advantage of that over 
the present system; I mean what would be the 
advantage of having the time that is now spent in 
one great establishment under a first rate set of 
teachers, spent in small, half-starved establishments 
through the country? — I should not propose that 
they should be either half starved or under inefficient 
teachers. I should say they ought to be thoroughly 
well managed, I don’t say regardless of expense, but 
regardless of expense with due economy. 

12401. Would it not be a much more economical 
proceeding, instead of multiplying these numerous staffs 
of teachers, to concentrate all the teaching staff into 
one college, or into a small number of colleges through 
the country, say in certain centres ? — I don’t think it 
would. 

12402. How many of these preparatory colleges do 
you contemplate having? —At least there ought to be 
ten or a dozen. 

12403. With a dozen different staffs? — With a 
dozen different staffs. 

12404. Mr. Molloy. — What about the female 
teachers ? — I am dealing with male teachers now. . 

12405. Chairman. — So that there should be another 
dozen of preparatory training schools, each with its 
own separate staff, for the females ; now what is the 
advantage of that system over a system in which tbe 
work would be done in four or fivB first-rate colleges ? 
— Y ou would be able to get a larger number through. 
I should propose that the young men should enter 
these colleges after they have passed the sixth standard 
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and spent three or four years, as might be considered 
necessary. 

12406. In your view should these preparatory in- 
stitutions be boarding establishments (—Boarding 
establishments. 

12407. So that the future teachers should be main- 
tained at the expense of the public for three years in 
these preparatory establishments, and then for some 
subsequent time in the training college proper ? — 
That might be a matter of arrangement. It might 
be that the students should pay portion of their fees 
at these preparatory colleges and a large proportion 
of the fees, because at the present time the teaching 
profession is a fairly lucrative one, and I believe 
in the future a better class of men will coiue to 
the teaching profession than has been the case in 
the past. 

12408. I quite understand ; I merely wish to make 
sure that I take in your views. Then it comes to 
this, that, in addition to the training colleges, properly 
so-called, there should be a number of preparatory 
establishments through the country, in which the 
candidates for the office of teacher should spend three 
years, paying a considerable portion of the expense 
of their maintenance ? — Quite so. 

12409. Then, as I understand your memorandum, 
in those preparatory colleges, each of which should 
be equipped with a staff of good teachers, elementary 
science should be taught, and taught in such a way 
as would enable the future teachers to teach the sub- 
jects intelligently ? — I don’t believe that it is at all 
necessary for the ordinary teachers to be highly 
educated in science. It would be well if they should 
be, but I don’t consider that it would be absolutely 
necessary. I believe that their functions would be 
very much better performed if they were taught how 
to teach science. I mention in a memorandum, that 
the teacher who will know how to put elementary 
science before his pupils in an attractive manner, 
will do more to encourage those pupils to follow up 
the subject than a highly qualified man, who will not 
be able to make the matter so attractive. 

12410. That result would apply, apparently, to all 
the branches of ordinary education, not merely to 
elementary science. The proper work of a training 
college, I take it, is instructing the teachers how to 
teach, and showing them how to teach ? — Quite so. 

12411. Training them in the art of teaching? — 
Quite so. 

12412. And this in reference to each and everyone 
of the branches of instruction that they will have 
to deal with in the schools, — to geography, for 
instance, as well as to elementary science? — Quite 
so. 

12413. Well, so much is plain. We are to have 
these ten or twelve preparatory schools or colleges in 
different parts of the country, speaking now only of 
the male teachers, and besides, we are to have the 
training colleges, as they exist — I take it you don’t 
propose to abolish those? — Certainly not. 

12414. After all this then, comes your new normal 
college. Now, how many years should the official 
career of preparation for a National school teacher in 
Ireland last according to your views ? — Perhaps five 
years. 

12415. Instead of two years as at present? — Yes ; 
five years would be what might be called a school 
teacher’s course. 

12416. Is there any reason why tliis elaborate 
machinery for the education of school teachers 
should be paid for by the State in this country 
more than in any other part of the world? — I think 
there is. 

12417. Please say what you think the reason is? 
— To start with, the one reason it appears to me is — 
that you should get teachers of a high class — men 
whose services would have to be paid for at a good 
salary. Now the voluntary system, and the oppor- 
tunities that exist at present are, I don’t think, 
sufficient to prepare the teachers. 


12418. Why should they not be sufficient in Dublin. 
Ireland as well as in any other country: in any 
country that we know of — in England, for instance — — 

there is nothing at all to compare with this elaborate ™^ eawr . 
system of preparation that you consider necessary for Oarroll, 
our Irish teachers ? — I cousider that in England men m.b.i.a. 
go to the teaching profession who are better pre- 
pared for their profession than is the case in Ireland. 

12419. You make this statement from actual 
knowledge? — I have had experience of it. 

12420. Is it that, as a rule, the persons who 
become teachers in England are better prepared for 
their office than the persons who become teachers in 
Ireland? — I was manager of two schools while I 
lived in England, and I held the Chairmanship of a 
School Board. I consider that, for the system of 
education in England, the teachers that take schools 
are better adapted for their system than the teachers 
in this country are for our system. I don’t wish this 
to be in any way taken as reflecting upon the Irish 
teachers, I say for their opportunities — there are 
better opportunities in England than in Ireland. 

12421. How could we improve the opportunities 
in Ireland ? — Partly by the suggestions I have just 
made. 

12422. But there is nothing in England to corres- 
pond with the system which you suggest should be 
established here? — It is not so much required in 
England as in Ireland. 

12423. At all eveuts, according to you, the persons 
that we get as teachers must be very backward 1 — 

Some of them are ; it is not their fault, it is their 
misfortune. Take the county Mayo, take the poorest 
parts of the country, say, the county Galway, and 
numbers of counties in Ireland, the opportunities for 
young men to prepare to be teachers are very few 
indeed ; and the desire for preparation is shown very 
clearly in the case of two schools that I know of in 
the county Clare. The teachers have the reputation 
of preparing their pupils well, and young men come 
from all parts of the county to them. There is one 
school, -Ruan, and there were more young men pre- 
pared for the Civil Service in that school than in any 
other school in Ireland. That shows that the young 
men going there had not the opportunities in their own 
districts and were glad to make use of it where they 
could get it. 

12424. Then it seems to come to this, that the* 

Irish National schools re not at all up to the 
standard of English National schools ? — I don’t say 
that. 

12425. Well, what opportunities has the candi- 
date teacher in England except the opportunities that 
the English National school gives ? — To start with, 
they come from a class whose parents are better able 
to prepare them for the teaching profession. 

1 2426. In what sense ( — They can pay for them. 

12427. But part of your system, as I understand 
it, is that these poor people of ours in Ireland are 
to pay at least part of their way? — Part of their 
way. 

12428. So far as I know, the persons who come to 
be teachers in Ireland would be quite unable to under- 
take any expense of that sort ? — Well, if it should be 
found so, then there are public funds. 

12429. Now, suppose we had the whole of your 
elaborate system of preparatory schools and training 
colleges, and the great normal college, and all tho 
rest, how do you propose that the work of training 
the teachers should go on ?— I suppose it would pro- 
ceed under the Commissioners of National Education 
in manner similar to the training college system 
at present: care would be taken that a good staff 
was appointed to the preparatory colleges, and the 
normal college should have a very highly qualified 
staff. 

12430. Why should it all go on under the 
Commissioners of National Education, rather than 
under local management ? — You might have both 
combined. 

M 
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12431. That is, some of theschools might be under 
the- Commissioners of National Education and some 
under, local management! — I think there must be 
some system. 

12432. As you suggest an absence of system in 
what I have said, allow me to point out to you what 
we have in existence in the country at present. We 
have a number of training colleges, some under the 
management of the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation, and some under local management, and there 
is no want of system! — But the Commissioners of 
National Education have a good deal to do with those 
under local management also. I understand the 
accounts are audited and there is an inspection, and 
the young men are examined under the direction of 
the Commissioners — that is what I mean. 

12433. That is all that you mean when you speak of 
the work going on under the Commissioners of 
National Education ! — Exactly. 

12434. So that the preparatory schools which you 
contemplate must be under local management in the 
same sense as the training college in Kildare-place, or 
the training college at Baggot-street is under local 
management now ! — Quite so ; I should say that that 
would be the best method of dealing with it. 

12435. Does your plan suggest that the course in 
the existing training colleges should be shortened !— 
I think the preparatory colleges might have the stu- 
dents for at least three years, and the methods of the 
training college should be directed mainly in the 
training of teachers. 

12436. You made no estimate of the expense which 
the adoption of your plan would involve ! — I have 
not. 

12437. You have in your memorandum some notes 
on the teaching of elementary science! — The main 
thing is to prepare the teachers for teaching it. 

12438. Then I take it that your plan for training 
teachers for the teaching of elementary science is to 
get up all these colleges you have described '! — That 
should be done. 

12439. And would you allow no one to undertake 
the office of teacher in a National school in Ireland 
who had not gone through this course ? — I should not 
go as far as that for the present. In addition, there 
must be persons corresponding with the school 
organizers who would go about for the present, await- 
ing developments, because I hold that you cannot go 
on in this precarious way that we have been going — 
men must be prepared for their work. 

12440. You consider that these peripatetic teachers 
would be of use !— For the present they would be of 
use. I suggest also that if these preparatory colleges 
were established there might be a set of migratory 
science teachers who would go from college to college, 
and that opportunity should be afforded to teachers in 
the districts of those colleges for attending lectures at 
them. 

12441. Those migratory teachers would go rather 
to teach the teachers- than to teach the pupils 1 — They 
would go from college to college, and might, if they 
found they had time — but I don’t think they would 
have very much time — but if it was found they had 
time, they might go to the teachers’ schools also for the 
present. 

12442. Take the existing teachers ; we have about 
14,000 teachers in Ireland at present ; you don’t pro- 
pose to leave all these out in the cold 1— I don’t think 
it would be necessary. Many of those men are quite 
capable at the present time, many of them have taken 
certificates under the Science and Art Department, and 
many of them have the natural capacity for 
teaching. 

12443. Is there anything else that occurs to you 
to suggest to us about • the teaching of elementary 
science ? — I think that would be the foundation. 

12444. Now, the other head under which you wish 
to give evidence is agricultural work in schools. I 
infer from your memorandum that your ideas run 
rather in the direction of horticulture than of agri- 


culture! — Well, agriculture. I have read that little 
instruction that was sent out by the French Depart- 
ment ; I may say that that is not quite new, they 
have borrowed some of their ideas from Germany. 

12445. But wherever it may have come from, tak- 
ing the programme as it stands, do you agree gene- 
rally with the recommendations ! — Generally. 

12446. Is there any particular point on which yon 
dissent from the recommendations on the programme 1 
— No, I don’t think so ; I have proposed a similar 
thing myself some months ago ; a little volume how 
to teach agriculture might be devised for the use of 
the teachers. 

12447- The general idea is that a very small plot of 
ground would suffice for the work that has to be donein 
connection with agriculture in an ordinary National 
school ! — In an ordinary National school a very small 
portion of ground would be useful for teaching the 
principles of agriculture. 

12448. Have you any knowledge of the agricultural 
or horticultural work that goes on jn connection with 
the Enniskerry National school 1 — Yes, my lord. I in- 
spected that school for the purpose of taking it into 
connection with the Agricultural Department of the 
Commissioners, and I have been at it several times 
since. 

12449. What do you think of the system pursued 
there ! — I think it is a very useful system. Objec- 
tion was made to the teacher selling flowers to tour- 
ists, but I don’t think there is any objection to that. 
I consider it is a useful school for teaching, and I 
know that a good many of the young people who have 
been taught in that school are now in good situations, 
and they were prepared for those situations mainly 
by the instruction given at that school. 

12450. You found there was good practical work 
done there in this department! — Yes, my lord. 

12451. And work that deserved to be encouraged 
in every possible way by the Commissioners of 
National Education ! — Certainly ; and I should like 
to see such schools multiplied all over the 
country. 

12452. Now, is there any special encouragement 
given by the Commissioners of National Education to 
that particular method of teaching agriculture ! — Ex- 
cepting the fees to school gardens. 

12453. Are those fees sufficient encouragement! 
— They are not sufficient. 

12454. Are there many schools in Ireland where 
the work is done in the same practical way as it is 
done in that little school at Enniskerry ! — There are 
not many equal to that. 

12455. Are there many schools in Ireland in which 
the work is done at all on the same lines, that is, on 
the lines of practical teaching, well-ordered practical 
agricultural or horticultural teaching, as distinct from 
the mere teaching of agriculture out of books ! — No, 
there are not. 

12456. In all Ireland, how many such schools are 
there within your knowledge 1 — I suppose there are 
about eighty at the present time. 

12457. Out of a total of 8,000 schools, that is a 
miserably small percentage ! — I believe that the desire 
for getting up those schools — the desire of teachers to 
become connected with the agricultural department 
through those schools — is increasing, and I think that 
is mainly becanse of the increase of fees, although the 
fees, I don’t consider, are by any means sufficient yet, 
it is only a matter of £1 for the garden, and 10s. for 
pigs or poultry, that is not sufficient — that would he 
in addition to the result fees for examination of pupils, 
four classes at 5s. and one at 4s. 

12458. It is enough, I think, to have it from you 
that you consider the work that' is going on in that 
particular school is of an especially useful kind, and 
work that deserves to be encouraged! — -Very much 
encouraged. . , 

12469. But work which, unfortunately, is not cam«l 
out to any appreciable extent in the National schools 
of Ireland !— That is «o. 
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1 2460. Mr. Molloy.— T here is another school of the 

same character in the neighbourhood — Cuttlestown 1 

Yes ; but it is not equal to Enniskerry ; the master at 
Enniskerry seems to have a genius for such work. 

12461. Auuthereisa third at Kilmacanogue 1 

Yes. 

12462. Mr. Harrixqtox.— ’ What is the difficulty 
in extending these schools ; is it want of knowledge 
or want of taste 1 — A great many teacher's have a 
taste for it, but I think it is a want of know- 
ledge. 

12463. Chair max. — Has any suggestion ever been 
made to the National teacher's of Ireland by the Agri- 
cultural Department that it would he a useful thing to 
teach agriculture in that practical way in which it is 
taught at Enniskerry ; do you think that anything of 
this has ever been brought home to the minds of our 
14,000 teachers 1 — I think so, because circulars have 
been frequently issued setting forth the induce- 
ment. 

12464. But these circulars were principally sent to 
the managers, and the chances are that many of them 
never reached the teachers ? — I have nothing to do 
with the office work ; my department is wide enough 
without interfering with the office. 

12465. Of course I understand that. But what I 
want to come at is whether you think that the teachers 
who are not doing agricultural work on the Ennis- 
kerry plan, as we may call it, are going on in their 
present course because they have deliberately made 
up their minds that the Enniskerry system is not a 
good system, and that it is better to abstain from it 1 
— I don’t think so at all. 

12466. Is it not much more likely they never 
heard of it ? — They may not have heard of Enniskerry, 
or of the work that is done there, but they certainly 
have heard of the programme for school gardens, and 
of the results fees for the examination of pupils in 
practical work on the school gardens. 

12467. My experience is limited, but as far as it 
goes, I am afraid that some school gardens are used 
largely for the cultivation of weeds? — I am afraid 
you have seen a garden that is not particularly 
flourishing. I proposed for the last estimates that a 
sum should be provided for employing itinerating 
gardeners, who would go about and give instruction 
at those places, and encouragement, where they don’t 
exist — encouragement to get up other school 
gardens. 

12468. You know the Commissioners of National 
Education are not at all as successful as you or I 
should wish them to be in getting money for our 
agricultural department ; although we have made 
frequent applications to the Treasury, we are singu- 
larly unsuccessful in that particular branch of the work. 
Is there any other - general suggestion you wish to 
make to us? — I don't think there is, my lord. I 
might call attention to those preparatory colleges, 
that it takes a much longer time in Sweden to pre- 
pare a young man for the teaching profession than it 
does here. If my memory serves me, it takes about 
five years before a man is fully qualified for teaching 
there. They have schools for teachers — I believe in 
the high class schools a man must have a University 
degree before he is employed as a teacher. 

12469. But surely not five years spent in training 
colleges? — Not in training colleges, but preparing for 
the teaching profession. 

12470. Or not spent in colleges, such as you con- 
template in the plan that yon have put before us to- 
day ? — There are schools for preparing the men. 

12471. Of course there arc, and we have them 
here all over Ireland ; in our system the course laid 
down for the monitors is a preparatory course?— Yes ; 
hut we want something more. 

12472. Mr. Molloy can probably tell us over how 
many years the monitors’ course extends in our Irish 
system. 

Mr. Molloy. — Five years as monitor, and the same 
person may afterwards be two years a pupil teacher. 


12473. Chairman*. — So that in our system the Dublin, 
preparatory course is at the least five years and it , — 
may be seven? ,um . 

Mr. Molloy. — And then there are two years in £ r °f' S4or 
the training college, making, it may be, nine can-ofi! 
years _ ' *.*.!.*. 

12474. Monsignor Molloy. — Under the present 
National system a pupil may be a monitor for five 
years in a National school ? — I understand that is 
the case. 

12475. During that time he gets a certain practice 
in the art of teaching, and the assistance of his master 
to guide him ? — Yes ; but that may he under an un- 
trained teacher — that may be under a teacher who 
would not be of the class that I propose in the pre- 
paratory colleges. 

12476. But if the system of preparing masters for 
the schools were perfect, he would be under a trained 
teacher 1 — Quite so. 

12477. Then he may have two years as a pupil 
teacher ? — Yes. 

12478. And then he may have two years in the 
training college? — Yes. 

12479. During these two years he devotes liimself 
exclusively to the work of preparing for his profession ? 

— Yes. 

1 2480. It would seem to me that this is a very 
fair course of training as far os length of time 
is concerned ? — Quite so ; but my evidence is not 
in the direction of showing how the system of 
preparing teachers for literary work may be made 
more perfect, but how men may be prepared to teach 
agriculture and elementary science generally. I must 
not be taken as making suggestions of such a large 
scope as to provide a better class of teachers generally 
for the National system, bnt how men may be pre- 
pared for teaching elementary science and agricul- 
ture. 

Chairbax. — So that all this would be in addition 
to what we have already. 

12481. Monsignor Molloy.— I think we agree on 
this, that the length of time which at present may be 
devoted by a pupil to preparing for the teaching pro- 
fession, would be sufficient if the opportunities afforded 
him were satisfactory 1 — Yes, it should be. 

12482. Now, I should be glad to know what is 
your opinion upon this point : do you think that, as a 
rule, it can be expected from the ordinary school- 
master in the elementary schools of Ireland, to teach 
practical agriculture efficiently as.well as to teach the 
ordinary school course ? — That question suggests a 
great deal. It would be perfectly absurd for me to say 
that any school teacher in Ireland could make a 
practical farmer, or a money-making former ; all that 
should be attempted is to teach, I may put it, the 
application of principles to practice. Now, for in- 
stance, no teacher would have the time, nor would he 
have the ability, to take his pupils to a fair and teach 
them how to buy stock. There are a number of 
practical works that a teacher could not possibly be 
expected to teach to his pupils, but the work of the 
school farm should be mainly in the direction of show- 
ing the application of principles to practice in agricul- 
ture. 

12483. But that being assumed, what answer do 
you give to the question whether that 'kind of teach- 
ing, and that amount of teaching of practical agricul- 
ture which is desirable, can or cannot be expected 
from the ordinary school teacher, if properly trained 
for the purpose ? — From those teachers who are 
engaged in it at present, it fa done fairly well. 

12484. But can it be expected as an ordinary rule ? 

Utterly impossible. You could not turn the 8,000 

schools into schools of agriculture of tile character of 
the present agricultural schools — that would be im- 
practicable. . : 

12485. I speak of the ordinary' National schools 
in which practical agriculture fa taught: can that 
tennhing be done by the ordinary schoolmaster as a 
M 2 
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general rule ! — The teaching of practical agriculture 
is not done in ordinary schools. 

12486. I know it is not generally done, but it is 
done in some schools ; and what I want to know is 
whether it can be done, as a rule, by the ordinary 
schoolmaster 1 — If we have practical agricultural work 
taught, in ordinary schools, you must have farms. 

12487. Or gardens, gardens preferred! — Quite so. 

I believe the teachers in a very short time might be 
made competent to teach agriculture as it might use- 
fully be taught in the school. 

12488. Besides teaching the ordinary subjects! — 
Besides teaching the ordinary subjects ; because I 
believe very firmly that the teaching of agriculture is 
a most useful subject, it does not matter what walk 
of life a man may follow afterwards. You will not 
misunderstand me if I speak egotistically. I don’t put 
myself forward as an educated man ; but whatever 
little valuable education I got was from the study of 
agriculture. I went, at the age of fifteen, to an agricul- 
tural school, spent two years there ; unfortunately only 
spent one year at Glasnevin, I was obliged to leave 
it to help my father in a land agency. I then went 
into business, from that I went to England, to take 
charge of a large Reformatory school, where there was 
a large farm, and from that I went as agent over a 
large estate. 

12489. I understand that your education was 
mainly agricultural. But coming back to my 
question, I gather that it is your opinion that under 
a proper system of training, the ordinary school- 
masters of the country would be able to teach practical 
agriculture upon garden plots efficiently, in their own 
schools. I think you have said “ yea ” to that 
question 1 — I have said yes to the teaching of the 
application of principles to practical agriculture. 
Practical agriculture, I take it, means the business 
of farming. 

12490. You think that it is desirable that practical- 
agriculture should be taught as far as possible in all 
the rural schools of Ireland ? — Now, if you allow me 
to answer 

12491. I beg your pardon, what I want to know 
is whether that can be done, as you think it ought 
to bo done, in ordinary schools throughout the 
country, by the same schoolmaster who teaches the 
ordinary course, and I understood you to say yes, 
and I am quite satisfied with the answer ! — Yes. 

12492. That is a most important point, because it 
makes it much more easy to introduce the teaching 
of practical agriculture! — I quite see that, but I 
must not be taken as saying that the most accom- 
plished National schoolmaster who teaches agricul- 
ture will be able to teach his pupils the business 
of farming ; if that is understood, then my answer 
is “ye9.’’ 

12493. It follows that in your opinion a course of 
agriculture should be taught in the training colleges 1 
— Yes. 

12494. To all the students! — Certainly, and 
mainly in the direction of showing them how to teach 
agriculture. 

12495. I see you make a suggestion that the course 
of training in the training colleges might be 
shortened ? — If these preparatory colleges were estab- 
lished, and these preparatory colleges are mainly as 
helps towards acquiring scientific knowledge, not 
literary knowledge. 

12496. I take it also that you are of opinion that 
handicraft ought to be taught to the teachers in the 
training colleges ? — The principles of handicraft. 

12497. Bo you think they ought to be taught 
actual handicraft 1 — They ought to be taught to use 
tools in a sensible way, take the sharpening of a chisel 
or the sharpening of a plane or saw. 

12498. You think they ought to be taught the use 
of tools 1 — Such work as that, but to make a door 
with mouldings, I don’t think should be done, but the 
reasons for operations should be taught 


12499. And you think they ought to be taught 

something more than the principles out of a book i 

Quite so. 

12500. They ought to be taught to use their hands 
aud to use the tools 1 — Certainly. 

12501. Of late years a certain number of school- 
masters in Ireland from the primary schools, have 
entered the universities and studied a university 
course, with a view of getting a university degree, 
either B.A. or M.A. or LL.D. ; do you think is such a 
course of study the best to prepare them for doing 
their work efficiently in their own schools ! — I don't 
think it is ; I don’t sec the necessity of having, 
I may put it, very learned men as teachers ; if we 
get men with a moderate amount of knowledge, who 
are able to teach, I think it would be better than 
having a number of learned men who are not able to 
teach. 

12502. Do you think the general bent of a univer- 
sity course is not exactly in the direction that it is 
desirable to encourage for the masters who are to 
teach the mass of the people in the primary schools ! 
— 1 prefer seeing establishments for the training of 
teachers to any system of university education. 

12503. But do you think the training involved in 
the study of a university course, say for LL.D., is 
the best sort of training for schoolmasters in the 
primary schools! — If you put the two side by side, 
that solely, and another system of training teachers, I 
prefer the system of training teachers. 

12504. Do you think the school work which a 
teacher has to carry out, especially if you add 
agriculture and elementary science to the work he 
does at present, do you think that that is sufficient 
to absorb all his energies when he is once started 
in a school!— -I should say it would bo, because I 
look upon the life of the teacher as a very laborious 
one. 

12505. Do you think the work of his school would 
be liable to suffer if in addition to that he were to 
undertake to prepare himself for a university course ! 
— Monsignor, I would rather that were answered 
by the inspectors of schools. 

12506. You say in the first part of your paper that 
you think a schoolmaster ought not to be too highly 
cultured! — I think a man of high culture, if suited to 
teaching, would be a better teacher than a man of 
moderate culture; I don’t suppose culture would spoil 
a man being a teacher, but I would prefer a good 
teacher to a highly cultured man. 

12507. Should I be expressing your view, if I said 
that the culture he receives ought to be in the direction 
that would best fit him for the work of his school ! — 
Certainly. 

12508. But you would not object to as much 
culture as possible, if it was in the proper direction 1 
— I think it would be most valuable. 

12509. Chairman — In your memorandum you say 
that a teacher who will know how to use a magnifying 
glass will do more to interest children in geology and 
botany than a man who is highly cultured in those 
subjects ! — Quite so. 

12510. Do you think that a person could be highly 
cultured in those subjects without knowing how to 
use a magnifying glass, take botany, for instance ! — 
He might be highly cultured without being able to 
show others how to use a magnifying glass, or how 
to explain to others, and that was brought very 
prominently to my own mind by this little glass that 
I always carry with me ; in some of the schools I go 
to I find the children most interested in the expla- 
nation of subjects of natural science. 

12511. Then what you wish to insist on is the im- 
portance of the teachers being able not merely to do 
this themselves, but to teach children how to do it ! — 
Quite so. 

12512. Mr. Harrington. —I did not quite under- 
stand what you proposed the function of the normal 
college should be ; would it not stand in the capacity 
of a university ? — Not so much as that ; it would be 
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mainly for agricultural science ; it should give a 
fairly high class scientific teaching. 

12513. I suppose it should be for special work ?— 
Yes. 

12514. And the Professors should be men of the 
highest standing 1 — Yes. 

12515. In schools where school gardens exist, do 
you find there is much emulation among the pupils 
in that subject ? — At the present time those gardens 
are not all that I should desire ; I should like to see 
more practical work done in them by the boys ; there 
is not the encouragement for that at the present time. 

1251G. Is there any inducement held out to the 
pupils to excel in that direction i — No pecuniary in- 
ducement, mainly the personal encourugement riven 
fcy the teacher himself. 

12517. Would any system of prizes encourage 
the boys throughout the country ? — I think a 
very small expenditure in encouraging them that 
way would be very well laid out. I may mention that 
I have in view at the present time a recommendation 
to make to the Commissioners, that in the agricul- 
tural schools where the boys are paid a small fee, 
that a portion of the farm, proportionately to the 
size of the class, shall be set apart to be cultivated 
altogether by the pilpils. Certain rotations to suit 
the district shall be devised, and all the work on 
that section shall be done by the boys under the 
‘direction of the teacher. I, myself, would give some 
attention to it, and encourage the thorough cultiva- 
tion of the soil, I have spoken to several teachers, 
-and all have agreed that it would be useful, and, I 
say, if it were shown that on that section the crops 
were very much better, through efficient cultivation, 
■than on the rest of the farm, it would do more to 
encourage good cultivation than is being done at 
present. 

12518. Chairman. — Why not cultivate your 
whole farm in the best way 1 — Well, the difficulties 
to teachers in the country are very considerable. 

12519. Would you then have a portion of the 
school farm cultivated in a slovenly way and portion 
of it very well cultivated, to show the contrast ? — 
Not slovenly, I would like to have it all well done, 
but the boys’ portion the best. 

12520. Mr. Harrington. — You would like to have 
the degrees of comparison, good, better, and best, 
•shown on the one farm ? — Not exactly that 

12521. Mr. Mollov. — In your opening statement 
to his Grace you referred to the report for 1837 of 
the Commissioners of National Education, in which 
they propounded the idea of normal schools ; at that 
time the Commissioners were not in Marlborough- 
•street, they were temporarily located in Merrion- 
■street, and their idea was to start a training college, 
which they subsequently did, in Marlborough-street ? 
— Yes. 

12522. And these preparatoiy colleges you speak 
of took the shape subsequently of model schools, with 
large agricultural departments attached to some of 
them ; indeed, in the case of Belfast, there was a 
large farm two miles out from Belfast ? — That was a 
long time after. 

12523. Subsequently they had near Limerick, a 
large farm in connection with the model school. 
Similarly at Kilkenny, similarly at Athy, but all of 
those we found, if I mistake not, absolute failures j 
how would your proposal now, I want to know, 
differ from what the Commissioners did then 1 — As I 
understand the matter, the normal school that was 
started at this particular time in 1838 was the Gl&s- 
nevin Model Farm ; teachers resided on that farm at 
that time, and they also had, I think, what is called a 
school of industry in the village of Glasnevin ; that 
was carried on for a long time, and I believe with 
considerable usefulness. In fact, I know that many 
of the men, who were trained at Glasnevin in the 
forties, turned out to be good agricultural teachers, 
and good schoolmasterssubsequently, and Jbelieve that 
little school garden at Glasnevin village school was most 


useful. I know that the teachers took much interest Dublin, 
in it. I feel perfectly satisfied that if the policy that , — — 
was then foresltadowed had been carried out through U ‘ U ~ 6, ^ 
the system to the present, it would have been — Professor 

12524. I want to come at how your proposal carroU* 
differs from what the Commissioners tried and failed m.u.ul 
ini — These agricultural schools you speak of com- 
menced about 1850, and they were not at all on the 
lines the Commissioners started with at first, the 
policy of the Commissioners at first appeared to be to 
prepare the teachers. Those were not so much 
schools for teachers as schools for ordinary pupils. 

In the Commissioners’ Code at the present day it is 
laid down that one of the objects of the model 
schools is to prepare in an initiatory way young 
people for the office of teacher. 

12525. Chairman. — A large sum of money is 
voted every year by Parliament for this purpose 1 — 

Yea, but I should like to see the teaching at those 
places on the lines I have already described. 

12526. Mr. Mollov. — Could you name any college 
in England. Would Cirencester be a suitable example 
for your normal college 1 — No. 

12527. Would you name some of the principal 
colleges in England for agricultural instruction! — 

There is Cirencester and Dowtou. 

12528. Is tire latter for agriculture alone? — 

Agriculture alone. 

12529. Is that your idea of the new normal college ? 

— No, I would have science as well. 

12530. Agricultural chemistry surely is taught ac 
Cirencester?— I would have chemistry taught as well as 
geology, physics, mathematics, and I believe if the 
teaching of Euclid and mensuration were restored on 
.the old system in the primary schools it would be 
very usefuL 

12531. Well, I am familiar with the old system ; 
how does it differ from the present ? The old system 
was that these things were not specially paid for, the 
present is that they are paid for ? — I had the advantage 
of attending a National school when I was n small 
boy, at fourteen years of age I was half way through 
the Third Book of Euclid. 

12532. Chairman. — A s I do not happen to know 
what the old system was, I have to ask you in what 
respect it differed from the system a3 we have it now ; 

I am speaking of the subjects you have mentioned, 

Euclid and mensuration ? — More attention was given 
to those subjects in former times. 

12533. By the teacher of your school? — By the • 
teachers of schools generally, I think. 

12534. You were hardly in a position to know 
much about the National schools generally when you 
were at school yourself? — I knew of the schools in 
the neighbourhood. 

12535. Mr. Molloy. — Then again, going back to 
the period you spoke of was it not the fact that 
instruction in Euclid and mensuration was mainly 
confined to some of the senior pupils — the show boys ? 

— I don't think so. 

12536. The fourth mainlyat that time was the highest 
class ? — I forget the classes, but 1 know the boys in 
the class I was in knew Euclid and mensuration very 
well. 

12537. Chairman. — Tour view is that Euclidshould 
be made compulsory ? — Certainly. 

12538. And in what classes of the school? — I should 
say from first stage of V., two stages of V. and two 
stages of VI., and I don’t see why arithmetic should 
not be taught through mensuration. 

12539. Mr. Mollov.— Have you any suggestion to 
offer as to how the existing state of things as regards 
agricultural instruction in Ireland under the National 
Board could be improved beyond this general notion 
of preparatory colleges and normal colleges ; taking 
Glasnevin and the Munster Model Farm as the 
starting points, and the present Code of instruction, 
how could all these be improved ?— A good deal might 
be done at Glasnevin, if the teachers were to live at 
Glasnevin. 
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12540. Perhaps you would desire to send in a paper 
on the point ? — Well, if you wish I will do so. 

12541. Chairman. — I understood that this was 
what Mr. Carroll was coming to give to us to-day ? — 
That iB what I hare endeavoured to do. 

12542. But Mr. Molloy seems to wish for something 
more definite 1 — The present machinery is not suffi- 
cient to carry out my idea of what it should be. 

12543. Let me understand this — what position 
would the Glasnevin institution hold with regard to 
the normal college 1 — The normal college should be 
at Glasnevin according to my idea. 

12544. So that you would have the students, after 
having been trained in the existing training colleges, 
then pass on for a further training at Glasnevin 1 — Or 
during their course of training by periodical atten- 
dances. 

12545. So that the teachers who are trained at 
Waterford should come to the normal college at 
Glasnevin, and also those trained in other provincial 
training colleges, if these were established in Belfast, 
or Limerick, or such places')— Yes. 

12546. It comes then to this, that after they had 
been trained in colleges under local management, — col- 
leges which were established for a particular purpose, 
in opposition, as it were to the old centralised system, 
— they should nevertheless come up to be trained 
under that old system ? — It would not be under the 
old system. 

Chairman. — A college established, as you pro- 
posed, at Glasnevin, under the Commissioners of 
National Education, would represent the very essence 
of the old system. 

12547. Mr. Molloy. — Is there not a very large 
farm attached to the present Waterford Training 
College 1 — It is not very large ; it is a suitable farm. 

12548. Do not the students there receive instruc- 
tion on the farm! — Yes, they go out to that farm. 

12549. And don’t the teachers at Marlborough- 
street and Kildare-place, if they choose to go there, 
receive instruction at the Glasnevin farm? — Ye3. 

12550. And at St. Patrick’s, Drumcondra : these 
have twenty acres of land attached, and agriculture 
is taught to all 1 — Yes ; but my proposition was that 
you take in other subjects besides agriculture. Ele- 
mentary science would be useful for them in teaching 
other subjects in their schools. 

12551. Chairman. — But what special chann is 
there about Glasnevin that elementary science should 
be taught better there than elsewhere 1 — There is no 
charm ; nor would it be better taught there than in 
Wicklow. 

12552. Or in Drumcondra or Waterford ? — Not at 
all. 

12553. Then what is the point of your suggestion 
that we should overturn all the work that has been 
done of late years in the establishment of onr present 
system of training colleges under local management, 
and go back to the old state of things when every- 
thing was concentrated in the one college under the 
Commissioners of National Education, for that is 
what your suggestion comes to ? — You would have a 
college specially devoted 

12554. Allow me, is not that what your suggestion 
comes to— that our training college system should 
culminate in a college at Glasnevin under the manage- 
ment of the National Education Board? — I don’t 
think it would culminate in that. 

12555. Allow me to finish the question. Is not this 
your suggestion, that at the top, as it were, of the 
existing training college system there should be a 
great establishment in Glasnevin under the manage- 
ment of the Commissioners of National Education, 
to which the teachers should pass on from the other 
colleges in order to get their training completed? — 
No, I don’t think so. 

12556. After all the evidence yon have given us, 
that was the impression I formed, so that we seem 
to be all wrong from the beginning. What is it that 
you propose about this normal college, if it is not 


what I have understood it to be ? — That a normal 
college should be established at Glasnevin or any 
other suitable place ; that all persons who had not any 
opportunity of becoming qualified in other institutions 
should go through Glasnevin. I have mainly in my 
mind these men who go through the training college 
at Marlborough-street. 

12557. So that it is for the benefit of the teachers 
who are at present trained under the Commissioners 
of National Education that a second training college 
should be established — a second training college 
for these students — in addition to the one they 
have ? — Not so much as that, my lord. 

12558. Well, I fear T shall have to give it up ! Is 
it then for the benefit of all the teachers, Mr. Carroll, 
that this new great training college would be estab- 
lished ? — It would be. 

12559. For the benefit of the teachers who are 
being trained at the public institutions — in De la 
Salle, Drumcondra, Kildare-place, and so on — is it 
that they should pass after their training to this 
new normal college? — For training in elementary 
science and agriculture. 

12560. Monsignor Molt.ot. — Can yon give any 
reason, Mr. Carroll, why the teachers in training 
colleges, with land attached, cannot be taught agricul- 
ture efficiently, so far as they require it, in the training 
colleges ? — There is no reason why they should not 
be taught. 

12561. And if they are so taught, then the normal 
college would not be necessary for them 1 — Not as 
far as agriculture is concerned. 

12562. Secondly, can they be taught science in the 
training colleges 1 — Yes. 

12563. And, if so taught, the normal college would 
not be necessary for them for science ? — That is so. 

12564. Is there anything then remaining that the 
normal college would be necessary for, as regards 
such students ? — Tf the training colleges were made 
perfect in those points the normal college would not 
be necessary. 

12565. Would it not be more economical for the 
State to provide funds to make the existing training 
colleges all they should be, rather than establish a 
now college with a staff of professors ? — If that were 
done these training colleges would take the place of 
the central normal college. 

12566. That is, they would do the work just as 
well as a central normal college could do it ? — Yes. 

12567. Mr. Molloy. — You expressed a while ago 
an apprehension that the teachers of National schools 
were not aware of the advantages held out by the Com- 
missioners with a view to having instruction carried 
out in agriculture? — That was not my suggestion. His 
Grace suggested that the circulars sent out possibly 
might not have reached the teachers. 

12568. Would there be any difficulty about the 
pith or main purpose of these circulars being printed 
and hungup on tablets in the schools? — No, that has 
been done sometimes in schools. 

12569. Bev. Dr. Evans. — W ill you kindly put 
for me in a word or two, what the normal institution 
that you wish to see at Glasnevin would be for ? — 
For the purpose of giving teachers an opportunity of 
studying science. 

12570. Including agriculture? — Including agri- 
culture. 

12571. Would these teachers be those already 
trained, or teachers who never were trained?— My 
object was, that there should be preparatory colleges 
where young men would be prepared for the teaching 
profession, that these normal colleges as I mentioned 
should be' devoted mainly to the teaching of science. 

12572. Under the head of preparatory colleges 
would you include our existing training colleges, 
Marlborough-street and Drumcondra ? — No, those 
would then be purely training colleges, not so much 
educational establishments as they are at present. 

12573. You would have the normal college in some 
way to supplement what they do ? — That is exactly 
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the point, I consider those training colleges are mainly 
educational establishments at the present time, that 
the young men should arrive at the training colleges 
better prepared for the training colleges than they 
are at present. 

12574. Chairman.— Is it then that they should go 
to the normal college before they go to the training 
college 1 — No, ray lord. 

12575. Rev. Dr. Evans. — But you would have 
some going from the existing training colleges to the 
normal college at Glasnevin 1 — My proposition was 
that the training colleges should be mainly for the 
training of the teachers, training in methods of teach- 
ing, and that the preparatory colleges should be 
educational establishments, and in the normal colleges, 
if it were found that the present training colleges 
would take up the teaching of science, to give more 
.attention to it, than what might he called the ele- 
mentary education they get at present at these colleges. 

1257C. Where would the students who had passed 
through the normal college go after they had fulfilled 
their terms there ? — Tf they had not been trained they 
wonld go to the training college, if they had been 
trained they would take charge of schools. 

12577. Chairman. — So that they would go to the 
normal college before they went to the training 
college? — If they had not been trained. 

Mr. Molloy. Then they would commence higher 
science before the elementary? 

12578. Chairman. — Does it come to this, that you 
would have some of these people going from the train- 
ing college to the normal college, and others of them 
going from the normal college to the training college ! 
— It might be so, but that would soon settle itself. 

12579. I confess I cannot see my way through it. 
Take it in this way. Suppose you had the framing 
of a system for all the candidate teachers of Ireland, 
which of these two courses that I am going to describe 
would you follow, suppose a young man came to you 
and said, “ I want to be trained in what you may tell 
me is the best way ; am I to go to the training 
college at Drumcondra before going to the normal 
college at Glasnevin, or am I to reverse that course." 
Suppose you had your whole system in working 
order, and had absolute control, and some young man 
asked your advice as to the best way to get the full 
advantage of your system, which of these two courses 
would you advise him to follow? — I would say, go to 
the preparatory school, go from that to the normal 
college, and from that to the training college. 

12580. Rev. Dr. Evans. — When this normal 
college would be founded, what would become of the 
existing work you do on the Albert farm ? — It would 
continue. 

12581. And would you still take in people who 
came up from the country like our students? — We 
might on another part of it, there are two sets of 
buildings, one might be devoted to young men, 
farmers’ sons, who would come up to learn practical 
farming. 

1 2582. But is it your proposal to abolish that or 
to continue it? — Continue it in a different department. 

12583. It would not be actually a part of the 
normal college?— Not at all ; these young men might 
attend some of the lectures at the normal college. 

1 2584. And you would still have young women 
coming up for dairy information? — No; I don’t 
think I should; I should abolish that as far as 
Glasnevin is concerned. 

12585. Mr. Molloy. — What would you then sub- 
stitute for the instruction of the young women ? — Get 
up dairy schools elsewhere, and I would prefer, as it 
is at Cork, a longer time given to the young women 
in the dairy school. 

12586. Chairman. — Do you really contemplate 
having such a large establishment at Glasnevin, that 
the accommodation there would be equal to the ac- 
commodation of all the various local training colleges 
through the country combined ? — I don’t think that 
would be practicable. 


12587. Would it be desirable? — I don't think it Dublin, 
would ; that would be putting, perhaps, 400 young Jtme jT lS ) 
men into the establishment. ’ — 

12588. But it is one of the essential conditions of Thom-u 1 
a great central normal establishment that if you want Carroll, 
everyone to have the benefit of it you must make it m. b.i.a, 
very large ; there are three elements, as I understand, 
in your scheme ; there is a new set of preparatory 
colleges to be created, then there are the existing 
training colleges, and then, as I thought np to this, 
at the top of the whole system there is the great 
central normal college ; but now it appears the normal 
college would occupy an intermediate place between 

the preparatory schools and the training colleges? 

Quite so. 

12589. So that we have first the preparatory 
colleges or schools through the country ; then collected 
out of all these we should have the students of the 
normal college, and then scattered again out of the 
normal college, they would become students of the 
training colleges that now exist? — Yes. 

12590. Then I must ask you again, does not this 
plan, as you now explain it, involve having the ac- 
commodation in the normal college equal to the 
accommodation provided in all the separate training 
colleges ? — Yes, it does ; that could be met by having 
normal colleges in Belfast and Cork ; the difficulty I 
see is in getting young men instructed in science. 

12591. In a training college like those at Kildare- 
place or Drumcondra, for instance, what is the 
difficulty in getting the young men instructed in any- 
thing — why could they not be as well instructed in 
our training college at Drumcondra as in your pro- 
jected normal college at Glasnevin ? — It appears to me 
that they have scarcely the time at Drumcondra or 
the other training colleges. 

12592. But you would extend their course, giving 
them another year to go to Glasnevin ; if that ad- 
ditional year be required, why not give it them at 
Drumcondra? — If that were so it would answer all 
the purposes. 

12593. Is there any reason in the world why the 
work should not be done in every respect as well in 
the existing training colleges, provided sufficient time 
were given for it, as it could be done in this new 
normal college that yon propose to set np at enormous 
expense to the public, — I want to get at the advantage, 
whatever it may be, which yon see in having this new 
element brought into our system ? — The reason would 
be that everything about it would be in the direction 
of science teaching ; you wonld have good laboratories, 
you would have good museums, you would have high- 
class teachers, and the atmosphere would be entirely 
with that view. 

12594. That is, it ought to be so? — It ought to be. 

12594a. Rev. Dr. Evans. — On the very face of it, 
does not that imply a combination of all the denomina- 
tions, so that the purpose to be served by denomina- 
tional training colleges, with residence and a proper 
supervision of the students, according to what is 
deemed right and proper, would be all abolished, and 
you would have only one institution like Marlborough- 
street? — Yes. 

12595. Chairman. — In a word, you wish us to go 
back to the report of 1837, when the idea was for- 
mulated of one great training college for the whole 
country? — To carry out the policy not so much of 
establishing one great college, as carrying out the 
policy of having such establishments encouraged. 

12596. The policy of 1837, to which you referred 
us, was the policy of having one such college, and 
only one 1 — That would be for that time. 

12597. Why then have you referred us to-day to 
the policy of 1837, which was a policy of one col- 
lege, and not to the policy of 1897, which is the 
the policy of having whatever number of colleges are 
really required 1 — Because I take it that the policy of 
1837 was to provide teaching not in one college, but 
if a large number were necessary to adapt the 
principles suggested then. 
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Dublin. 12598. Is not that the very system that we have 
Jun/stT, S 97 now, except that we have reached the stage of having 
— six colleges instead of having one 1 — I don’t think it 
T^omaT qoite. 

Carroll Chairmas. — This at all events seems to me to be 

u.b.i.a! one thing in which we have improved during the sixty 
years of the Queen’s reign. 

12599. Monsignor Molloy. — From an educational 
point of view there is one question I should like to put 
to you — you propose that in the normal college 
the principles of science should be taught along with 
the principles of agriculture 1 — Yes. 

12600. And the practice of agriculture? — Yes. 

12601. According to your suggestion, how many 
years would the teachers remain in the normal college? 
— Say one or two years there. 

12602. During which they would get their science 
apart from their general education ? — Yes. 

12603. And two years in the training college, 


during which they get their literary education apart 
from their scientific education. Is that desirable from 
an educational point of view ? — I did not contemplate 
that the time in the training colleges would occupy 
two years, I thought it may be shortened ; the pre- 
paratory colleges would enable the time in the training 
colleges to be shortened. 

12604. The effect of your scheme would be to crush 
out the training colleges ? — Not at all. 

12605. Chairman. — But it would be to have onlv 
one year instead of two in the training colleges, and 
to have the second year in the normal college?— 
Yes. 

12606. Rev. Dr. "Wilson. — Would you confine the 
teaching in the preparatory colleges to elementary 
science ? — Certainly not ; they would take up a good 
many of the subjects now taken up by the training- 
colleges. 


Mr. George 
l’erry, j.p. 


Mr. George Perry, j.p.. examined. 


12607. Chairman. — It may be as well to explain 
to the Commissioners that you have come to give 
evidence from the commercial side of this question ? 
— Yes, manufacturing and commercial 

12608. You are yourself a large employer of 
labour ? — Yes, I employ about 200 hands. 

12609. And I believe that your special business is 
of such a character that it brings you into very direct 
relations with most, or at least with many, of the 
industries of the country ? — I would say all, of every 
kind, both in food, textile, and manufacturing of 
every kind. 

12610. You are engaged, I think, largely in the 
business of making packing cases, and these are used 
for a great variety of purposes, some for packing eggs, 
and some for packing dynamite? — Yes. I have just 
had a large order this morning of 500 cases for the 
new powder, kynite. 

12611. You have formed some opinion of the capa- 
cities of the boys when they come into your work- 
shops from the primary schools ?— Yes. 

12613. Kindly tell the Commissioners what opinion 
you have formed on that subject ? — We employ about 
100 boys. One of the difficulties we have with them 
is want of punctuality in attendance, another, I regret 
to say, is want of cleanliness. We make a rule to 
send them home to wash themselves if they come in 
dirty and untidy. 

12613. Your work requires them to do some count- 
ing, and I understand you find them very defective 
in that ? — Indeed I do. In counting a pile of timber 
they touch each piece with their finger instead of 
walking up with the finger three, four, or five at a time. 

12614. As you have mentioned punctuality, may I 
ask you whether it has occurred to you that anything 
could be done in the National schools of the country 
to make the children more punctual, to make the 
population of the country attach greater importance 
to punctuality than they seem to attach at present ? 
— Yes, your Grace, if the teachers were strict as to 
the attendance, it undoubtedly would have an impres- 
sion on the young minds in after life. 

12615. Are you aware that, although a school may 
open at half -past nine or ten o’clock, the school roll need 
not be called until near eleven? — I am not aware of that. 

1261 6. Suppose that to be the arrangement sanc- 
tioned by the National Education Board, as in fact 
it is, do you think it is an arrangement calculated 
to make our people very punctual in their ordinary 
business habits through life? — Most unpunctual. 

12617. Would not the natural result of it be that 
when boys go into your workshop, if they are sup- 
posed to be there at nine, they probably would 
expect a roll call an hour or so afterwards, and think 
they were very satisfactory if they arrived in time for 
the roll call a little before eleven ? — I should say 
they would fall into very loose habits. 


12618. At all events, whatever the cause of it may- 
be, you have found a great want of punctuality l— 
Our time dockets yesterday for the previous week 
showed out of 150 about seventy late, including men 
and boys. 

12619. I do not at all wonder at it, under the system- 
that our schools are training them up in. Now, as 
to cleanliness, should not everything possible be done 
in National schools to teach the children the import- 
ance of cleanliness, ought not the school to be kept 
clean, and should not the teachers insist on the 
children being kept clean ? — There ought to be 
accommodation in these schools, frequently the poor 
children have not the opportunities at home, and 
they are not made do it. 

12620. You have some interesting information to 
give us as to their want of skill in the use of their 
hands ?— We have a great difficulty in boys coming 
in, using the left hand, and I consider it a most 
important part of children’s education that they 
would be made to use the left hand much more than 
they do. In handling materials or nails, or counting 
money, or anything in the business, they pick it up 
with the right hand, and then put it into the left 
before driving it in, instead of taking it up with the 
left hand direct. 

12621. Perhaps that i8 not to be wondcrod at 
At all events I suppose they are not very skilful iu 
the use of the left haud ? — Not at all, your Grace : 
in counting, ironmongers use the two hands regularly. 

12622. You think the art of counting with both 
hands could be taught in the National schools : is it 
not a little difficult ? — Most easy and interesting. 

12623. For a boy coming into your worktops, 
would it be more useful for him to know how to 
count nails in a handy way, or to know the height 
of a number of mountains, and the length of a 
number of rivers, in Central Africa ? — I think, in 
order to earn his bread and butter, what I require 
is far more useful. 

12624. Have you thonght of any exercises that 
could be introduced into our schools that would be 
useful in preparing children for their ordinary work 
in life ?— If they used a knife on wood they 
would get a great idea of form. For instance, in 
cooperage, in butter firkins, there is a peculiar cut 
of the hoop that another portion loops into. When 
we employ a boy for that he has no idea of using a 
knife, and he is a fortnight or three weeks before he 
is in any way efficient. 

12625. But I take it that you do not contemplate 
the teaching of tho cooperage trade in a Bchool ?-— 
Oh, no, but I would approve of their being taught 
certain, forms of cutting wood. 

12626. That is, to know how to use the knife, to 
know how to cut out a piece of wood according to 
some definite plan ? — Yes. 
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12627. Vou spoke of counting money, unlortu nately 12641. Wc found in England a class of enrobes D,s:k 
these poor children don t have much money of their that have come to be known there as “suitable — " 
own to count t—' That is so, but many of them go to occupations’’ : they are recognised under that head in Junt ^, lsa7 - 

all manner of businesses: these young fellows in the English Code, ‘and paid for as subjects of a school G«or*. 

schools, who go to a railway as porter or under- grant : we found amongst them some exercises in PerT * J r - 
porter, have no knowledge of money, and if they such a simple mutter as cutting or even tearing paper, 
get into small offices on the system, they have no Do you think an exercise of that sort would be of 
knowledge of weights. use in our Irish National schools 1 — Most valuable, 

12628. I suppose you find the same difficulty in because at present everything is made up in a 
regard to the counting of money that you have package, whatever it is, oatflour, cornflour, tobacco, 
described in the picking up of nails? — In boys biscuits, everything now depends on the style of the 

coining cither from Christian Brothers’ or National package. I ’know a very large firm in town here 

schools, you find they hardly know the difference who have great difficulty in getting their girls to fold 
between a 2s. and 2s. 6 d. or a 4s. piece. And also neatly and to crease the (a reels at the corner as well 
the system by which they count the money is very as tie them, but they find they are more deft and 
slow, they lift it up with the right hand. neat-handed than the boys. 

12629. Apparently that sort of thing could be 126-12. I had a special reason for putting that 
taught in an ordinary National school with ordinary question. For when I saw this work going on in 
counters 1 — More or less resembling the coins, yes. England it occurred to me that it is just the sort of 
12630. And apparently it would be much more thing that would be to a large extent sneered at in 
useful for these poor children than exercises in cireu- Ireland, if not by the teachers or by the children at 
lating decimals and the like. Besides it seems to be all events by their parents and by a section of the 
a branch of training that could be introduced public. It would be said that the children were 
without incurring great expense? — No expense. wasting their time folding up bits of paper; now vou 

12631. There is no expensive apparatus required 1 think that would be a mistake ? — It would be a 
— Not at all. serious mistake for any parents or children to think 

12632. Now, have you anything to suggest about so, to make light of that, because in the simple 
weights and measures 1 — We have junior clerks, and business of folding up a letter or any package there 
in the parcel post system, we have to weigh a number really is an art that must be learned, 
of small packages going out; they would be fumbling 12643. Quite independently of that, even if they 
for a long time getting the right weight. In place never liad in after life to perform that particular 
of just lifting off the top, and getting the lb. operation of folding paper, I suppose the exercise of 
weight, they would go down, reading the lot : they folding pieces of paper in school is calculated to give 
should know the weight almost by the touch. the children a sense of accuracy in small matters. 

12633. And I suppose that even when they have Would it not be useful to that extent ? — Decidedly, 
to weigh with a scales and actual standard weights, 12644. And then, over and above that general 
they should be trained to estimate weight in some utility, there is in your particular trade, as in many 
general way, so that they could at onco make a fair others, a particular advantage in being able to fold 
estimate, pick up the proper weight, pitching upon the paper neatly ? — There is also the making the work 
weight they want, without reading them all down, square when they nail together the boxes, and they 
or trying them nferely at haphazard one by one ? — must have their ej’e to see that it is so, also to see it 
Undoubtedly. level, which they are very inaccurate about. They have 

12634. Moreover, it would be useful for them to no idea of piecing the parts which would mean an 
be able within certain limits to form an idea of the end and Bide. If in their early days they were 
weight of a parcel or other object? — Yes, certainly. taught form and regularity that would not be the 
12635. Without having recourse to scales ? — case. 

Quite so ; a very valuable acquisition to any one. 12645. In England we found that even the younger 

12636. And the same, I assume, is true with children were taught that sort of work with card- 
regard to measurement ? — Yes ; taken rule, they have beard t — Yes ; and also with very light timber, which 
no idea whether that is two feet or one foot. would be equally as cheap. 

12637. They have no general idea of length ?— 12646. For your purposes, probably the exercises 

None, and also when they are asked to measure in cardboard would be just as useful as exercises in 
quantity, as they have to in our business, they will wood or iron, useful, I mean, for giving the children 
be a long time counting inches in ploco of marking the idea that this particular amount of accuracy had 
the length at sight. to be attained ?— Quite so, it gives them perfect 

12638. You have also found that at present in the knowledge of fitting the parts together, level and 
schools they are not taught the use of the inch square, because the cardboard patterns are square, 
measure? — I have never known it; every boy who 12647. I mention this particular kind of exercise 
comes to the works, it is a great trouble to get him because it is one that can be worked out at a very 
to make correct return of his measures. A boy should small cost ? — Quite so. 

be able to say whether a nail is two and a half or three 12648. What do you think of the exercises we 
inches or one and a quarter inches long. We find saw in many English schools, of working with little 
that out by inquiry, “ Did you pub a one and a blocks of wood, cubical or oblong, building up little 
quarter inch nail in this box ? ” “I don’t know, walls, structures of various kinds, each little block 
sir, there is the nail I put in." of wood having to be fitted accurately to the other 

12639. I suppose it is possible by a little training block beside which, or on which, it was to stand, do 
to form a fairly accurate idea of the length of a nail ? you think that kind of exercise would be of use for 
—Oh, yes, they handle thousands of them in the year, practical purposes in after life l — I do ; I believe it 
12640. I assume that your idea is that in these would concentrate the minds of the children upon 
practical branches of work the school should aim, not construction, placing articles together in a uniform 
at all at the teaching of trades, but at matters such manner. 

as you have described, which would prepare the boys 12649. And much more generally useful than that 
for whatever trade or occupation they would after- geographical knowledge I have already mentioned 

wards go to ? I am quite opposed to teaching trades about the mountains and the rivers in Central 

in any school, the proper place for that iB the Africa ? — Quite so. 

workshop • with the assistance of small manual 12650. You have learned by experience something 
subjects, which can bo easily learned and become a about the practical result of the way in which writing 
pleasure to the boys or girls, they would be of immense is tatight in our schools ? — Yes ; writing with some 
advantage to any employer or in any employment of the boys who come mto the office with certificates, 
they would take up after leaving school. is most defective, they don’t know how to address 
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envelopes, or to write out a label or forwarding 
docket for goods. The difficulty is great to get a 
uniform position for the lines of the name, address, 
and destination. I do believe those points could he 
taught by copybook, nothing to prevent blank forms 
of parcel addresses or railway forwarding dockets 
being used in schools, they are most useful in the 
country where carters have to go to a railway and 
pay freight, and collect freight and fill in dockets. 

12651. Of course you recognise that the children 
in an elementary school should begin with ordinary 
copybook writing. What you describe would be a 
little out of their line until they bad readied at all 
events the IV. or V. standard ? — I don't think 
so, there would be a printed form of copy at one 
side. 

12652. Now, as to another point. Something must 
be done in schools to teach the children to fold 
parcels and to tie them up ; we found that done in 
English schools ; importance was attached to the 
quickness with which it was done. The children 
hold up the parcels, according as they have them 
tied, to attract the teacher's attention. You probably 
know by experience, that the hoys who come to your 
employment have had no preliminary training in 
the art of tying up parcels ? — None whatever. 

12653. And you think it would be a great improve- 
ment if they had some such training ! — To every 
trade. I don’t say my trade especially. A child 
being able with a small dummy block and a sheet of 
paper to make a neat parcel of it, neither too large nor 
too little, and twine it in the centre each way, and 
make a proper knot, is a very nice acquisition. Every- 
thing is done in parcels now, it simplifies the work 
when they go into the factory, and they step at once 
into higher pay than if they have to commence 
with a month's or two months' probation. 

12654. Do you find that the children have had any 
training in the art of packing things — I speak of 
packing, as distinct from making up the parcels 
neatly, — suppose they had fifty eggs to put into a box 
have they any idea how to set about it ? — Not the 
faintest, even with articles not so perishable as eggs, 
they have not the least idea. I do a good deal with 
wholesale egg merchants in Ireland ; it appears very 
strange to see heavy able-bodied men packing eggs, 
which is really women’s employment. 

12655. If the art of paoldng eggs were to be 
taught to children in schools it would be better, I 
think, not to let them practise upon the actual eggs 1 
— Oh, there are plenty of china eggs, my lord. 

12656. Now, with reference to drawing, have you 
any observations to offer to us 1 — It is an art I never 
studied myself, and which I miss so much. It is of 
great advantage in every manufacturing operation 
that is known. You can graphically describe with 
a few strokes of the pencil what you want, when all 
the talking about it would be of very little use. 

12657. I suppose you don’t think it is of much ad- 
vantage to have children taught the kind of drawing 
that consists in merely copying a thing from one piece 
of paper on to another. Suppose there is a picture 
there, let us say of a man's head, and a child is taught 
to copy that on to another piece of paper, is that 
kind of drawing useful for commercial purposes 1 — It 
is not. 

12658. The kind of drawing you contemplate is 
the drawing that would enable a man to put down on 
paper the picture of a tiling he has in his min d and 
that he wishes to construct ? — Lay a box before him ; 
object drawing is far better. And I would say 
arithmetic ought to be done the same way ; the black 
board should have three or four lines of arithmetic, 
and the boys should be asked to give the answer, not 
by copying the figures ; it would'quicken their minds 
to a large extent. 

12659. You mean that they should make the tot 
from the figures on the board ? — Yes ; it would put 
the eye, hand, and mind in motion at the same time. 


12660. Of course it is important that they should 
be trained in writing down figures. But you think 
they could get sufficient training in that without 
putting all the figures down on their slates every 
time that they have to do a sum that is set on the 
black board 1—1 think it could be taught better that 
way. 

12661. In your plan the attention of the children 
would be concentrated more on the board! — More on 
the board. 

12662. The black board unfortunately is not used 
so much in our Irish schools as it is in England or in 
America! — In America it is used for everything 
possible. 

12663. Now, as to another matter. I am aware 
that you take a very practical interest in the work of 
the technical school in Dublin, Kevin-street school 1 
— I do, your Grace. 

12664. You fully appreciate the distinction be- 
tween the work that ought to be done in a technical 
school, and the manual or practical work proper to 
an ordinary National school ! — I do. 

1 2665. What do you conceive the difference to he ! 
— Now, the whole system is undergoing a complete 
revolution ; formerly there was an apprenticeship, a 
long drudgery of five or seven years, the first year in 
the shop or attending men, and the principal thing 
they learned was how to put their time in. Now, if 
a boy goes into a factory he is shown a machine or a 
portion of work. He attends to that, and he is paid 
by the result ; therefore, it quickens all his actions. 
Our system is to pay the boys for the first year 20 per 
cent, less than the men, and for the next year 15 per 
cent, less, and so on until they serve five years. 

12666. What preparation would they get for this 
trade work in the technical school, for instance in the 
school in Kevin-street ! — In the technical school they 
do not take up ordinary manual instruction ; they 
take up actual practical work, cutting out boots, 
clothes, and plumbing, and other trades. 

12667. I take it that the work they do there is in 
reference to some particular trade? — Each particular 
trade. 

12668. But the training which you consider should 
go on in an elementary school should not have 
special application to any particular trade, hut should 
stand in a relation of general utility to all trades and 
occupations ! — Yes. 

12669. Monsignor Molloy. — In Kevin-street there 
are two branches ; in one branch they teach the 
principles of science that underlie the various trades 
and manufactures; in the other, they teach the 
application of these principles to trades and manufac- 
tures. The classes in the first branch are called 
Science and Art Classes, and those in the second 
branch, Technological Classes. It is important to 
distinguish those two blanches in the Kevin-street 
schools. 

Mr. Molloy. — And also for the City and Guilds of 
London examination. 

12670. Cn airman. — T he work of a technical 
school may have reference, and to a large extent 
has reference, to the work of particular trades! — 
Yes. 

12671. Whereas in the elementary Bchool the 
instruction should tend to the development of general 
manual dexterity and to the cultivation of habits of 
general practical utility ? — Yes. 

12672. Monsignor Molloy. — Under the Technical 
Instruction Act, which was passed some years ago, 
grants cannot be made by the local authority for 
teaching trades, but they can be made for teaching 
the principles of science that underlie the various 
trades, and also for teaching the application of these 
principles! — Has the making of plumbing joints 
been done away with 1 

12673. The application of the principles of science 
to plumbing and other trades i3 taught in the 
Technological Classes of the Kevin-street schools { 
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— But they are not taught from actual objects from 

books. 

12674. The principles of science are taught in the 
Science Classes, and the practical application of them 
is taught in the Technological Classes? — Yes. 

12675. Rev. Dr. Evans.- — I have seen within the 
last few weeks all that you have been recommending. 
I have seen pupils taught to begin sawing, and 
■what they do with their right hand they are taught 
immediately after to do with the left hand, so that 
they will saw throughout all the schools in Sweden 
equally well with the left hand as with the right, 
any work they do with the right hand they will 
do noth the left. I have seen farmers in the agri- 
cultural districts making ridges, such as sometimes 
potatoes are planted in. Our labourer will make one 
side of the ridge, and can only make one side, whilst 
in the same position, and if lie have to do the other 
side he will turn and do it with the same hand in 
the opposite way; but the farmer in Sweden is taught 
to make those two sides of parallel ridges at the same 
time; he will do the right hand ridge now, and 
without changing his position he will alter his hand 
and do the left, doing with the left hand equally as 
well as with the right. Would such training in your 
opinion be an advantage to the youth of this country? 
— Most decidedly; in my own business it would very 
often be specially useful to the workman to be able to 
use his left hand to get inside of the box instead of 
twisting about to clinch a nail. 

12676. I have seen girls taught sewing and the 
sewing done equally well by the left hand as with 
the right, would you like to see girls do that in this 
country 1 — Yes. 

12677. Using the scissors with the left hand as 
well as with the right 1 — I fully believe in the left 
hand being taught the same practices as the right. 

12678. I have seen in many schools bop taught 
sewing and knitting, and doing it in such a way that 
I could not distinguish between the excellence of the 
work done by boys or girls ; would you like to see the 
boys taught sewing ? — I don’t think that is a necessity, 
they can acquire it afterwards if they find the 
necessity. 

12679. I have seen one master in a school of forty 
children teaching all the elements of the literary pro- 
gramme, sewing, knitting, the elementary branches of 
carpentry, use of the saw, chisel, and plane — one 
man doing all, and all the work well done, in a school 
at Upsala, where there was only one teacher ? — He 
was an enthusiast. 

12680. Perhaps so : but it shows that manual and 
literary instruction can be given by one teacher ? — 
You would find very few of them in this country 
to take that interest in the teaching. 

12681. You would at all events like to see intro- 
duced into our system whatever would quicken 
observation and favour the concurrent action of 
hand and eye so that both may go sweetly and, as it 
were, automatically together 1— Yes. 

12682. Rev. Dr. Wilson.- -You hold that the 
early tr ainin g of the hand and eye is of great value 1 
— I do, sir. 

12683. At what age do the bop go into your place ? 
— They must be over 14 ; we are under the Factory Act ; 
when boys come in they are supposed to have passed 
a certain grade in school, but I know they have not 
done any such thing. 

12684. Could a lad at that age in a week or two 
learn facility in whatever department you turned him 
to? — I regret to say, no : it has not been instilled into 
his mind from the beginning. 

12685. Mr. Molloy. — Would pur observations 
apply equally to girls? — Yes, sir. 

12686. At what age do they come to you? — We 
have very little employment for girls. Excuse me, 
I wish to qualify an observation I made, I must say 
that in no factory is it possible to get time to teach 
boys these things or stand over them ; for instance, 
my foreman has sixteen or eighteen boys under him, 


and he cannot give personal attention to every action Dublin, 
they do in the work ; that is the difficulty we have — 
to meet. 

12G87. Chairman. — You consider that when the George 
State is giving one and a quarter millions for the Perry, j.p. 
primary education of the youth of this country they 
should be trained in such simple, elementary processes 
of industry as you describe before sending them into 
an employment ? — For the benefit of this country and 
tie benefit of the children when they go abroad," if it 
cost three millions it ought to be spent with that 
object. 

12G8S. But seeing that one and a quarter millions 
is spent the least we might expect would be that the 
system in which the children are trained should be 
constructed with a view to the preparation of them 
for the work they have before them in life, rather 
than on any abstract theory of scientific or literary 
perfection ? — I am not in a position to say whether 
the money is sufficient or insufficient but the education 
is very unsatisfactory. 

12689. Mr. Molloy. — Do you require a cer- 
tificate of proficiency for a hoy who comes to pu 
for employment under the Factory Act ? — The inspec- 
tor questions the boys, and if he is not satisfied with 
their answers they must bring a certificate. 

1 2690. These are. the exact terms of the certificate 
according to the Act “ A certificate of haring uttained 
such standard of efficiency in reading, writing and 
arithmetic or such standard of previous due attendance 
at a certified efficient school, to perform mentally easy 
exercises in addition and subtraction, to work on 
slate or paper accurately and speedily a sum in seven 
lines of money, and to answer questions in common 
weights and measures? — They may be the rules but 
they are never carried out. 

12691. If they were carried out you would have 
better young fellows coming to you ? — I think at pre- 
sent the certificate is a great hardship on poor boys, it 
costs 6d. or Is. and, frequently after they have been 
at a place for a week they are not suitable and the Is. 
is lost. 

12632. I presume all those who come seeking em- 
ployment are Dublin boys from the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of your own place ? — Yes, and from all parts 
of the city. 

12693. Would your observations extend to places 
throughout the city? — They will, boys come from 
everywhere. 

12694. Chairman. — I think I have heard that yon 
havesoznetimes got boysinto your employment from the 
industrial school in Artane ? — Yes, for the purpose of 
saving some trouble in teaching the sharpe ning of 
planing irons and the use of the hammer, boys 
who have been in Artane, but I regret to say the 
teaching there is very faulty, and one of the objections 
is that they are not punctual either, or smart. 

1 2695. The industrial training of boys, so far as you 
can speak from experience, is not what it ought to be 1 
— It is not ; it would be much better to give in Artane 
some general manual training on lines such as those 
I have mentioned, than attempting to teach a trade, 
which has to be untaught afterwards. 

12696. Monsignor Molloy.— The difficulties to 
which yon have referred are due to the character of 
the teaching in the primary school, are they not 1 — 


1 2697. The teaching is too much from books 1 — Too 
literary. 

12698. And to remedy these defects it is essential 
that the hand and eye of the children should be 
trained as well as their memory ?— Absolutely neces- 
sary for the children’s future welfare. 

12699. Although you have referred to particular 
examples, I take it that you would be satisfied if such 
a course of training were adopted as would enable 
them to use their hands and eyes efficiently in any 
work that would be afterwards put before them ?— 
Yes. 

12700. Because, for instance, with reference to the 

N 2 
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Dublin. counting of coins there might be a Treasury difficulty ; 
'un aT 1S97 ^he Treasury might not be willing to supply a sufficient 
— ' number of coins, and the coins might be lost 1 — You 

Mr. George would easily get copper marks. 

Firry, j.p. 12701. At present I understand from you that 

the teaching of children in primary schools is not 
such as will prepare them efficiently for their work 
in life 1 — It is not. 

12702. And you think it ought to be so modified as 
to prepare them for their work in life, which requires 
the skilful use of hands and eyes?— Also to train 
the memory, in different classes of arithmetic. For 
commercial purposes the arithmetic taught in schools 
is completely useless on entering an office. 

12703. If a child has learnt well any one kind of 
arithmetic, will he not be in a position to take up a 
different system in a particular office ? — If you told a 
boy “ There are thirty-four pieces of wood 16 by 5, I 
want to know the superficial measurement of them," 
he will not know how to set about. 

13704. The measurement of area and volume 
ought to be taught more carefully? — Yes, and by 
practical work like laying down a block or several 
blocks, also the measurement superficially of floor 
spaces or wall sides. 

12705. I quite agree with you, but I would rather 
say that branch belongs to the elements of science ; 
it is simple measurement, the application of arithmetic 
to the measurement of area and volume? — Yes. 

12706. And you think that ought to be taught in 
the schools ? — It ought to be taught to all children 
who have to earn their bread by hard work. 


12707. Chairman - . — They could be trained to 
form a fair idea of the size of their books or the 
length of their pens and pencils? — Ye3. An ordinary 
question we ask sawyers is, what is the diameter of 
his saw. “ I don’t know.” “ How many teeth are in 
the saw ? ” I believe in the earlier stages if describ- 
ing things were taught they would pick up their work 
with more facility. 

1270S. Monsignor Mollot. — If they were taught 
generally the measurement of length, area and 
volume, they would more quickly pick up the 
measurements in the particular business to which 
they go ? — Yes. 

12709. With regard to the use of the left hand, 
do you think it would be desirable that all people 
should be taught to use the left hand as well as 
the right ? — I do certainly say so, it is a very great 
acquisition to everyone ; accidents frequently happen. 
We had an accident, a little boy has his right hand 
taken off ; of course he could do nothing with his left 
at all for want of training. 

12710. You have given us an interesting example, 
that if a child wants to pick up nails, he jacks them 
up with the right hand .and puts them into the left 
hand ? — Quite so. 

12711. You find it is very difficult to correct that 
habit when once acquired? — It is, it would be 
perhaps six months before we could eradicate it. 

12712. Chairman. — It is not one of their trade 
rules that nails should be taken up that way ? — We 
don’t recognize any trade rules ; we make each man 
stand on his own merits. 


TWENTY-NINTH PUBLIC SITTING— THURSDAY, JULY 29th, 1897, 

AT 11 O’CLOCK, A.M., 

At the Antient Concert Rooms, Dublin. 

Present: — The Right Hon. The Earl of Belmore, g.c.m.g., in the Chair; His Grace the Most 
Rev. William J. Walsh, d.d. ; The Right Hon. C. T. Redington, m.a. ; Hts Honor Judge 
Shaw, q.c.; The Right Rev. Monsignor Molloy, d.d., d.sc. ; Rev. Henry Evans, d.d. ; 
Rev. Hamilton Wilson, d.d. ; Stanley Harrington, Esq., b.a. ; W. R. J. Molloy, Esq. ; 
and J. Struthers, Esq. ; 

with J. D. Daly, Esq., m.a, Secretary. 


Mr. T Clarke. 


Mr. Terence Clarke, b.a., ll.b., Principal Teacher, Bray National School, and President of the Irish 
National Teachers’ Organization, examined. 


12713. Chairman. — You are a B.A. and a Bache- 
lor of Laws ? — Yes, my lord. 

12714. Of what University ? — Of the Royal. 

12715. You are principal teacher at the Bray 
National school ? — Yes, my lord. 

12716. And you are also President of the Teachers’ 
Organization ? — I am, my lord. 

12717. Do you come here to-day to speak for that 
organization, or do you come here to speak only for 
yourself, or do you wish to speak for both ? — I con- 
ferred with the representatives of the organization, 
my lord, and my opinions are theirs : we quite agree 
on the matters I put down on this paper. 

12718. On looking at the memorandum of your 
evidence which yon sent in, I see that you say you 
are a teacher of considerable experience, and before 
I put the questions to you, which you have suggested, 
I want to ask you whether your experience is con- 
fined to literary education only, or whether yon have 
any practical experience, either by teaching or from 
observation of teaching elsewhere, of manual work in 
schools 1 — Not of manual work, but of experimental 
science ; I did a good deal of the practical work there. 


12719. Have you ever visited any schools, either 
in England, Ireland, or on the Continent in which 
manual work was carried on? — No, my lord, I have 
no direct experience. 

12720. None whatever ? — None on manual work. 

12721. Then your evidence is founded on opinions ? 
— What I know to be the circumstances of the schools 
in Ireland, my opinions arising from those circum- 
stances. 

12722. But without reference to what are the 
circumstances of the sahools in England or on the 
Continent? — Merely my opinions and the opinions of 
the representatives of the teachers’ organization. 

12723. Now, having asked you these preliminary 
questions, perhaps you will tell me what you think 
about manual instruction in schools? — I feel that 
under the circumstances of Irish schools the introduc- 
tion of manual instruction would do a great deal more 
harm than good. 

12724. Why do you think so? — Our pupils, in the 
first place, leave school very early, they begin to drop 
off at ten or eleven, perhaps to return afterwards, 
when there is not much work to do. But the bulk of 
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them go entirely at twelve years. I consider that a 
boy before twelve years of age is physically unlit to 
be trained in the use of tools. And more than that, 
with the irregular attendance that we have in the 
short course of education, recollecting that of three 
children on the roll there is one always absent, with 
these facts I believe that to divert their attention 
■from the necessary literary training would be 
extremely injudicious. 

12725. That answer supposes that the time for 
manual training would be taken out of the ordinarv 
school hours as they at present exist in Ireland ? — 
"Would be in the ordinary school day. 

12726. Is it your idea that the manual training 
would be given every day, or would be only given 
once a week ? — I have formed no idea on that subject. 
But to divert their attention, to give prominence to 
manual training, to divert their attention from the 
necessary literary training, considering that we want 
to extend and improve the literary training, that only 
six per cent, of our children reach the sixth class, and 
that seven out of ten of them never get beyond third, 
I consider that we should endeavour to extend the 
literary course rather than introduce new subjects 
that would divert the attention of the pupils from it. 

12727. And you think that manual training would 
divert the attention of the pupils from literary sub- 
jects? — I believe it would to a much greater extent 
than even the time devoted to it. 

12728. Would your opinion be the same if a system 
was adopted, which the Commission who have lately 
visited Sweden have found there — namely, that the 
hours during which manual training arc given are 
not taken out of the ordinary school hours, but are 
additional hours added on to one day of the week, I 
think, and also that the attendance is purely volun- 
tary on the part of the pupils, and the teaching is 
purely voluntary on the part of the teachers ? — Well, 
I understand, my lord — of course I have no experience 
of those schools — but I understand in Sweden Sloyd 
is never introduced until the boy passes twelve years 
of Age. 

12729. I have not got the evidence here, but I 
think you are mistaken? — I quote from Dr. Woldemar 
<16126. 

12730. But we have heard first-hand evidence on 
that within the last two months ? — Yes ; well, at all 
events, that it is not introduced until twelve is stated 
in Dr. Gotze’s book on the subject ; I know nothing 
of Sloyd except the literature, he is Vice-President 
of the Sloyd Institution of these countries, and holds 
a big position in the Sloyd world generally, he says 
that until twelve years of age the Swedish authorities 
don’t think a boy capable of working with Sloyd 
tools. There is no place, I believe, in our National 
schools for Sloyd, or any system of manual work. 

12731. Then your opinion is founded on Gotze’s 
hook ? — Yes, to some extent, that opinion. 

12731a. MostRev. Dr. Walsh. — What opinion? — 
That before twelve a boy is too young, your Grace, 
to work with tools. Herr Salomon himself says that 
the Danish system, which is to begin early, has led to 
automatic training. 

12732. Chairman. — He disapproves entirely of the 
Danish system ? — As beginning too early. 

12733. Oh, no, hut as being unsound in principle, 
and no doubt it is entirely different to the Swedish 
systems? — 1 cannot go into those systems, because I 
don’t know them ; I only quote what 1 read in one of 
those book3 referring to it. 

12734. You think it is impossible that children 
should learn the use of tools before they are twelve 
years of age ? — I believe so ; and I believe, my lord, 
too, that if any time could be set free by a modifica- 
tion of our present programme, it would be all 
wanted to improve the literary training of our chil- 
dren, considering bo many of them have got to emigrate. 
I have met emigrants, returned and others, and 
although I heard numbers of them complain of the 
disadvantages they were at in other countries for 


want of sufficient literary training, I never heard one Dublin, 
say that he felt himself" less skilful with the use of Jb ,„ 
his hands as a workman than the people he met with ' *— 
in other countries. Of course, I have only the narrow Mr ' T • f ' !arl 
experience of one that does not go outside the four 
walls of a school, except very rarely — the fact is that 
a clever intelligent boy, well trained to his books up 
to twelve years of age, is better fitted than if be had 
been learning to do some sort of amateur carpentry, 
or cutting sticks in any shape, at the time I advocate 
his being kept to his books. At all events, if he has 
to go abroad he is much better fitted for going 
abroad. 

12735. Having given ns those general opinions I 
think yon wish to say something with regard to 
primary schools, and subjects which fall within their 
range, and which you think afford valuable means 
for the training of hand ami eye, without interrupt- 
ing the literary course? — Yes, my lord, I think 
drawing, for instance, should lie begun, perhaps, 
somewhat earlier than it is commenced in our schools. 

I think freehand might begin with second class, and, 

I think that it would of itself afford a very valuable 
system of training for hand and eye. Then again, 
very easy lessons in experimental science. 

12736. Before you go to that, don’t you think that 
the teaching of drawing would rather be facilitated 
by making the pupil put in practice what he has 
drawn in carrying out the hand and eye work? — 

Yes, my lord, afterwards — 

12737. I mean concurrently ’—Concurrently, no, 
my lord. But having acquired such facility of drawing, 
as he would acquire, say, in a primary school, perhaps 
in his preliminary lessons in the technical schools he 
may he so taught, having sketched something on the 
board, he may chip-carve something of the kind, but 
I certainly would not use the Sloyd knife in a 
primary school. 

12738. With regard to drawing as it is taught in 
Ireland, do you agree with me in what I have seen of 
specimens produced in this room, that it advances 
but a little way. It is drawing of a very pre- 
liminary kind, such as drawing merely from the flat ? 

— Yes, that is largely so, my lord, I believe it is due 
rather to the form in which it is set out in our course 
than to any want of wish of the teachers or even 
want of ability of the teachers to extend it A child 
taught for a few years at that freehand has very 
little difficulty in afterwards drawing models well, 
simple models, easy models, that is my own impression. 

I am not a teacher of drawing, but I have super- 
intended the teaching of it. 

1 2739. Now, what do you say with regard to the 
elements of physical science 1 — I believe there is a 
great field there for the useful training of the hand 
and eye and head. I believe that elementary simple 
experiments in interesting departments of science, 
would be a very fruitful field for true educational 
work, for formative education. Take an example, 
one that I found very interesting, before the Science 
and Art Department really closed the subject down 
upon us, magnetism and the numberless experiments 
that can be made, distinguishing magnetic and non- 
magnetic substances, and with little broken magnets 
and a bag of iron filings, tracing the curves of force. 

There is an immense amount that can be done there 
of really good educational work, that the child puts 
its own hands to, and it is the same with other de- 
partments of science as well. 

12740. But does not a good deal of the educational 
work in connection with teaching physical science in 
schools, consist in the fact that children have to be 
taught to measure things, and think what they are 
doing ? — Yes. 

12741. Would not that apply equally to manual 
work ; would they not have to think what they were 
going to do, and apply it afterwards ?— Yes, my lord. 

12742. What is the great distinction between 
manual work and physical work, from an educational 
point of view ? — Principally that the one links itself 
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with literary work closer, just as agriculture does 
with experimental physics, and we arc not departing 
from the work of the class-circle and the desk. I 
believe the work of the class-circle and-of the desk are 
the true educational directions in which to work in 
our primary schools. 

12743. Have you anything to say with regard to 
agriculture in connection with primary schools'! — 
Only that it should be experimentally treated. The 
sciences connected with agriculture experimentally 
treated afford a great range too for good educational 
work, true educational work. In the new edition of 
our text-book upon the subject, some short series of 
experiments are lined out, they only suggest what 
might be done in that way, the conditions under 
which plants grow, the conditions of fertility and 
barrenness in soils. 

12744. Have you any further observations to make 
with regnrd to the primary school course? — No, my 
lord, except that instead of the manual work I would 
extend drawing, elementary physics, and agriculture, 
and the sciences connected with it. 

12745. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You said, I think, 
that you considered that the introduction of manual 
instruction into schools would do more harm than 
good 1 — Yes. 

12746. When you make that statement, what do 
you mean by manual instruction ? — I mean wood- 
work, or metal work. 

12747. Then you take the word in a very limited 
sense ; you are aware that this Commission is 
appointed to inquire into the advisability of intro- 
ducing manual and practical instruction into schools ? 
— Yes, your Grace. 

12748. Not exclusively woodwork? — I am not 
aware of any other direction in which it was con- 
templated to introduce manual work into the schools. 
I and my colleagues are labouring under this dis- 
advantage perhaps, that we really don’t know what 
is proposed to be done, we only came to the conclusion 
that it was woodwork. 

12749. There is nothing proposed to be done ; we 
are holding an inquiry as to how far manual and 
practical instruction should be included in the course 
of the National schools of Ireland. Is not needle- 
work manual instruction ? — Yes. 

12750. Do you disapprove of needlework being 
included in the programme of National school educa- 
tion for girls ? — Certainly not, your Grace. 

12751. Then you don’t disapprove of manual 
instruction in the wholesale way in which you have 
expressed yourself in answer to the questions of the 
President of our Commission? — I meant what I 
stated here, on this paper, exercises in woodwork and 
metal work. 

12752. It is better not to mind what you have 
stated on any paper ; it is not your paper, but your 
evidence, that will go to the public through our report. 
Do you wish now to correct your sweeping statement 
that manual instruction in our schools is calculated 
to do more harm than good ? — I meant exercises in 
wood and metal work. 

12753. Well, then, coming down to woodwork, you 
come here as the President of the Irish Teachers’ 
Organisation, to tell us that the introduction of wood- 
work would lie injurious from an educational point of 
view ? — Yes. 

12754. Now let me ask you plainly, have you any 
experience whatever of the effect of the introduction 
of manual instruction into primary schools? — None 
whatever. 

12755. Are you aware that educational woodwork 
has been largely introduced into primary schools in 
other countries, for instance, in England ? — I am not 
aware that it has been largely introduced. 

12756. Are you aware that wherever it has been 
introduced in England, the opinion of everyone con- 
cerned is that the effect has been most beneficial ? — 
I don’t know that. 

12757. From the general character of your answers 


to our Chairman, I assumed that you were not aware 
of it ? — I am not aware of it, your Grace. 

12758. Now let me put the question in a more 
general form, have you any knowledge whatever of a 
practical character as to the effect of the introduction 
of manuhl work into schools ? — None whatever. 

12759. So that in all you have been saying you are 
expressing merely your opinion? — And the opinion 
of the organisation. 

12760. The opinion of the organisation 1 Then, in 
so far as a mere opinion not based on any knowledge 
of the matter in question can be worth anything, I 
must ask you what steps you have taken to ascertain 
the opinion of the organisation, as you now undertake 
to express its opinion ? — The representatives of it, the 
committee representing it, have discussed the matter 
amongst themselves." 

12761. You said the organisation; now it seems it 
is only the committee ? — That is all. 

12702. So you acknowledge that you have not taken 
any steps of any kind to ascertain the views of the 
teachers, whose views you have told us that you 
represent? — No. 

127C3. In other words, you and your colleagues on 
the committee of the organisation are speaking 
altogether for yourselves ? — Only for ourselves. 

12764. May I ask you how many of you arc there 
on the Committee ? — There are fourteen of us repre- 
senting the organisation, elected so late as last Easter. 

12705. I think you said that yon conferred at all 
events with the other heads of the organisation ; that 
means, I asssume, that you fourteen conferred to- 
gether? — Yes. 

12766. At all events then these fourteen agree 
among themselves ? — Yes. 

12767. And it is for those fourteen that you are 
really authorised to speak ? — They are the elected 
representatives of the organisation. 

12768. Elected representatives of it on this question 
about manual instruction ? — The organisation has not 
pronounced upon this question. 

12769. Then why did you say that you express the 
opinion of the organisation in reference to this 
question ; have you any representative capacity what- 
ever in reference to this matter ? — None. 

12770. And on the other hand, as you very candidly 
acknowledge, you have no personal experience? — No. 

12771. But, experience or no experience, the four- 
teen of you have agreed about it amongst yourselves ? 
— Yea. 

12772. And you can speak for the fourteen? — I 
think I can. 

12773. But how many National teachers are there 
in Ireland? — Eleven or twelve thousand. 

12774. Have you not had a general congress of 
the teachers lately? — Yes. 

12775. Were not steps taken at that congress to 
ascertain the views of the teachers on all this 
matter ? — Yes. They found no evidence before them, 
nothing on which to ground an opinion. 

12776. In the first place they had no experience of 
any kind to guide them in forming an opinion? — 
None whatever. 

12777. They were, in fact, incapable of forming an 
opinion ? — Yes, because they did not know what was 
proposed to be done. 

12778. They were incapable of forming an opinion,, 
you said, because they had no knowledge ? — They had 
no evidence before them as to what was proposed to 
be introduced into the National schools, and therefore- 
they declined to express an opinion upon the subject. 

12779. Then, as a matter of fact, they expressed no 
opinion, and therefore you have no warrant from them 
to justify your statement, made here to-day, that you 
express the opinion of the organization ? — No. 

12780. Now, coming down to our own individual 
opinion, you stated that your opinion, such as it is, 
is based upon some information that you had about 
the working of the Sloyd system in Sweden; the 
information on which you base your opinion is, as 
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you have stated it to our Chairman, that, in Sweden, 
Sloyd is never introduced until a boy passes twelve 
years of age 1 — So far as the introduction of tools into 
the hands of boys under twelve years of age, that is 
stated in a book I read on the subject. 

12781. Now I have a book of great, and in fact 
decisive, authority here before me? — That is not the 
book, it is Dr. Gotze’s I speak of. 

12782. Don’t mind Dr. Gotze. Herr Salomon is 
the final authority upon any question about the work- 
ing of the Sloyd system in the Swedish schools, and 
his statement as to this matter of age is that before 
children are set to work at Sloyd woodwork they 
ought to have “attained the degree of development 
which corresponds roughly to ten or eleven years.” 
So much for your information about Sweden. Now 
is there not a large class of children in the Irish 
schools that have attained ten or eleven ? — Yes, your 
Grace, a fairly large class. But Dr. Gotze says that 
in Sweden they are not capable. 

12783. You will find we have better information 
about Sweden than you can give us. Let us keep 
to Ireland. You say that our Dish children generally 
leave in the twelfth year? — Yes. 

12784. Take, for instance, your own school in Bray ; 
have you a sixth class in Bray ? — Ye3. 

12785. Now please state, as a matter of fact, what 
are the ages of the children in that class ? — They run 
from twelve to fourteen, but my school is an ex- 
ceptionally good one. I have taken the leaving age 
for three years past, not of those that left perhaps to 
come back, but those that left not to come back, as 
far as my recollection served me, and I found the age 
12-7, which I consider must, from the nature of the 
case, be high. 

12786. Well, let us take it, even that the children 
leave school at twelve, if a child was taught the use 
of tools at eleven he would have at all events a year 
to learn something of this kind before he left school, 
even on your own figures ?— Yes. 

12787. But you have made up your mind that it is 
impossible, physically impossible you say, to teach 
children the use of tools until they are twelve years 
•old ? — On the ground that I have stated, I had only 
the opinion of Dr. Gotze that I read on the subject. 

12788. But, whatever is to be said about the opinion 
of Dr. Giitze, we have the evidence of our eyes ; is it 
possible that you are not aware that children below 
twelve are being taught tire use of tools in England ? — 
I don’t know that the subject has extended very 
widely in England. Dr. Joyce says there are only 
200 schools. 

12789. First it was Dr. Gotze. Now it is Dr. 
Joyce. Do you know anything about it yourself? — 
In Dr. Joyce’s book he says 

12790. Please don’t mind Dr. Joyce, wo have had 
him here. Do you know anything of your own know- 
ledge as to the working of any system of educational 
woodwork in any school in Ireland ? — No, my lord. 

12791. Or in England? — No, my lord. 

12792. Or anywhere else? — No, my lord. 

Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Then I will not ask you 
any more questions about it. 

12793. Monsignor Mollot. — You said that before 
twelve a boy is too young to be taught the use of 
tools? — Yes, from the information I had from Dr. 
Gotze’s book. 

12794. But that does not apply to other forms of 
manual teaching? — No, he mentions the Sloyd 
system, and says in Sweden a boy is considered 
physically unfit to handle tools until he is twelve 
years of age. 

12795. But that does not show that he is unfit to 
get manual training in other branches ? — No ; draw- 
ing, for instance, is manual training. 

12796. Or cardboard work?— I don’t know any- 
thing of that. 

12797. Or kindergarten ? — I don't know anything 
of kindergarten. 

12798. But your objection is limited, as far as I 


understand, entirely to the teaching of wood and metal Dublin, 
work ? — Yes, and to the introduction of subjects mj . — 
which would divert the attention of the children who ' “ 1 
get a very meagre literary training at our schools, T * Clarke, 
from the course of that meagre literary training aud 
abridge it still more, and turn them out more prac- 
tically illiterate, it is on thut ground principally. 

12799. And I think you said that iu your opinion 
any extension of the system in the National schools 
should be in the direction of further literary training 
rather than in the direction of manual training?— 

Yes, that is my opinion. 

12800. Is it not a fact that the bulk of the pupils 
in National schools will have to earn their bread by 
the work of their hands ? — I believe so. 

12801. Then do you think it desirable that they 
should not be taught at school in some degree how to 
use their hands ? — I believe that the literary training 
of the child properly carried out and the hand work 
he must necessarily do in a school is a valuable train- 
ing for his hands, and in proof of that I know young 
men who left the country without learning a trade, 
and they were able to take up a trade out in America. 

12802. What is the hand work you speak of; is it 
penmanship, or drawing, or cutting his desk with a 
penknife, if he has one ?— The latter is not a necessary 
part of the course. 

12803. Then you think penmanship and drawing are 
sufficient manual work for these children who have to 
earn their bread by the work of their hands ? — In the 
meantime they are working at agricultural work at 
home in the evening, and after they leave school they 
work with their hands. 

12804. The agricultural work at home would not 
apply to children in towns ? — No. 

12805. Therefore the whole artizan population are 
to be brought, up at school without learning how to 
use their hands, further than in penmanship and draw- 
ing ? — That is decidedly my opinion until they are 
twelve years of age. 

12806. You apprehend, I think, that the introduc- 
tion of manual training would lead to a deterioration in 
the literary proficiency of the pupils ? — I am afraid 
there is scarcely room to doubt it. 

12S07. I should like to put side by side with your 
opinion the evidence we have had on that subject in 
England, for instance, in Barrow-in-Furness, I asked 
a question from Mr. Hawcridge ; — “ 10291. — Would 
you kindly state in a few words what the advantages 
of manual training are? — We find,” he says, “es- 
pecially in our smaller schools that the result of the 
time given to these occupations is that the progress 
made in the ordinary school work is more rapid." 

The next question was : — “ Literary education, then, 
so far from suffering by the introduction of these 
subjects, has gained?” — His answer was “It has 
gained ? ” — Well, I am old enough to recollect 
when similar recommendations came with the intro- 
duction of the system that we are working under 
now from England, it had been tried to a short 
extent in the English schools, and because of that it 
was introduced here and it has not been altogether 
satisfactory. In 1872, this results system after a 
short experience in some English schools was intro- 
duced here with higher encomiums, even of what it 
was capable of doing, and had done in the short ex- 
perience than has yet been given regarding woodwork, 
and it has not been altogether satisfactory, and I would 
want to see really more than the evidence of an 
English schoolmaster, I presume, upon the subject. 

12808. No, he was the manager? — Well, I have 
had perhaps more practical experience of actual work 
of a school in any one year of the last thirty-one, than 
he had in his whole management. 

12809. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Y on have prac- 
tical experience of other things, but, as you have 
candidly acknowledged, in answer to several questions 
of mine, you have had no experience whatever upon 
this matter that we are dealing with ? — No, but I 
know the conditions necessary ; I know the amount 
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Dublin. of work that is necessary to teach a boy, to get him 
Jui ^9~18S7 over fc * ie mechanical difficulty of learning to read and 
“ v — write. I know this has got to be done, and I am 
Mr. T. Clarke. af ra jd the introduction of manual work will have the 
effect of turning him out incapable of reading, writing, 
and making up simple accounts. 

12810. Monsignor Molloy. — In Barrow-in-Furness 
they had the experience of four years, and I asked him : 
“ At the end of four years are there any of the school 
authorities or of the parents of the children who 
would wish to go back to the old system 1 ” And he 
said, “ There are none ” ?— If we could, perhaps, 
transplant a whole system it might be a good thing, 
but I would want to know whether the conditions 
would exactly suit our schools in Ireland. 

Monsignor Molloy. — The same questions were 
asked everywhere we went in England, and the 
answers were substantially the same. 

12S11. Mr. Harrington. — Mr. Clarke, these papers 
that you and other teachers have sent in as represent- 
ing the views of the organization, have they been pre- 
pared by the fourteen members of the Committee with 
the knowledge of each other 1 — Oh, no. I have seen 
none of the papers but my own ; these are the indivi- 
dual productions of each one of us. 

12812. Then they have not been pre-arranged? — 
Oh, no; and they consequently may be found in 
some details inconsistent, although the general expres- 
sion of opinion in the committee was approved of, 
they were not even submitted to the committee. 

12813. Are you aware that a very large number 
of pupils in England are in the higher classes during 
their twelfth year ? — I expect in the higher classes 
they will be there. 

12814. If that is the case — which is a fact — at 
least in the places we visited, if it is physically pos- 
sible to teach them manual instruction, woodwork, 
and so on, in England, why is it physically impos- 
sible to teach children of the same age in Ireland ? — 
In their twelfth year; I would not say in their 
twelfth year ; I believe the expression in the book I 
have quoted on the subject. 

12815. Yes, but assuming that that is the fact, as 
is the case, that a large number of pupils are in the 
highest class in their twelfth year, and that it is 
physically possible to teach them manual work in the 
twelfth year, why is itphysically impossible in Ireland? 
— I would not hold that there would be any difference 
physically between the Irish and the English child. 

12816. Therefore it is not physically impossible in 
Ireland?- -The “therefore” does not follow; I give 
my reasons for that statement ; and my reason is 
that an authority so high as Dr. Woldemar Gotze says 
that in Sweden they are not put to Sloyd work until 
twelve years of age. I am wrong, it seems — at least 
I am not wrong, but Dr. Woldemar Giitze is wrong ; 
I am quoting his words os nearly as I can recollect 
them. I only give the opinion of an expert on Sloyd 
regarding the system pursued in Sweden. I have no 
experience, as I have said, of my own on the subject. 

1 2817. I suppose you know or have heard of Sir 
Philip Magnus ? — Yes. 

12818. And Professor Armstrong and Dr. Glad- 
stone ? — Yes. 

12819. I suppose you recognize them as high edu- 
cational authorities, do you ? —High educational au- 
thorities, architects where I am only a workman; but 
the workman sees a great many details where the 
architect may be astray. 

12820. Are you aware that these gentlemen have 
expressed approval of the introduction of manual in- 
struction ? — As high authorities as they expressed 
equally high opinions regarding the introduction of 
the resultB system in its original crudeness and 
rigour. 

12821. You would set your opinion against theirs ? 
— Not by any means ; my opinion is only that of a 
practical teacher that rarely gets outside the four 
walls of a day school. 


12822. Well, you do not approve of their opinion f 
— I do not — at least as it applies to Ireland, to the 
condition of affairs in Ireland, where, as I said, of 
three pupils on the roll one is always absent ; where 
of ten pupils on the roll, seven leave barely able to 
read. Clonmel may be taken as a fairly representa- 
tive district, and Mr. Smith, the inspector of Clonmel 
says, that not thirty per cent, of the pupils pass out 
of Third Book. Now, a pupil in Third Book, sir, lias 
barely oveccome the mechanical difficulty of learning 
to read ; the work of overcoming the mechanical 
difficulty of learning to read is perhaps longer than 
anyone not practically acquainted with bringing 
children that far would be aware ; it has been my 
work for thirty years. 

12823. Yon recommend here the extension of the 
teaching of elementary physical science and agricul- 
ture? — Yes. 

12S24. I presume you mean in a thoroughly prac- 
tical way ? — In a thoroughly practical way. 

12825. By experiment and observation and the 
use of agricultural tools of the ordinary kind, I 
suppose, and physical apparatus ? — I would prefer 
in speaking of practical agriculture, except verv 
small garden work, to leave it to the teachers from 
the country. 

12826. But physical apparatus and chemistry, and 
the handling of tools and chemicals and appliances ?— 
In a very limited way. 

12827. Do you consider that the introduction of 
these sciences requires quite as much on the part of 
young children, if not a great deal more, than the 
introduction of manual work? — It does not pull them 
away from the literary work they should be at. 

1 2828. Why not 1 — Because it is more closely allied 
to literary work than woodwork or metal work would 
be. 

12829. How ? — They have a literary lesson or an 
agricultural ; they practically illustrate that lesson in 
the garden, or they practically illustrate the growth 
of the plant and the conditions of barrenness or fer- 
tility in the soil by trying to grow plants in sand, and 
afterwards fertilizing that sand and succeeding in 
growing it. All this would be an extension of the 
literary course. I would make all subsidiary to the 
teaching of the child, at least how to read, write, and 
do simple accounts. I believe that is the low water 
mark, the absolute minimum that the State owes to 
each child that they should learn at least that much. 

12830. Would you not consider that learning the 
principles of science that underlie the suggestions 
you have made would be a very much more difficult 
subject for a child of twelve years of age than manual 
work ? — It would not be, physically, more difficult ; I 
consider they have physical skill enough ; very little 
physical ability or muscular strength is wanted, and 
they have no dangerous tools. 

12831. Do you mean to say it is because they have 
not muscular strength that that is the objection to 
manual work? — I cannot say what is Dr. Gdtze’s 
reason for it ; I only make it on the strength of his 
statement. 

12832. One statement you have read in a book? — 
Yes. 

12833. Mr. Strothers. — Have you got Dr. Gotze’s 
statement with you? — I have not ; it is a small book 
with black lettering on the back. 

12834. I know the book, and should like to know 
the paragraph you refer to ? — I will be able to send 
the book marked. 

12835. Mr. Harrington. — You said of the ad- 
vantage of extending the literary training of 
children in Ireland that when they emigrated, as 
unfortunately a great many of them do, they might 
be better able to take up oositions in foreign countries ? 
—Yes. 

12836. Don’t you think that the very absence of 
this manual instruction in our schools is a very strong 
reason why so many of them emigrate, because they 
are not able to devote themselves to the ordinary 
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avocations at home, where they would be useful ? I 

don’t believe that is so at all, and the fact that they 
emigrate is a strong argument for extending the 
literary course ; we have really nothing for them to 
do when they leave school. 

12837. Is it not a fact that our people, in the agri- 
cultural disti-icts especially, arc far behind other 
countries in their knowledge of how to till the 
ground, and so on 1 — Well, I really cannot say it is a 
fact. 

12838. Don’t yon know it is a fact? — No; I think 
there are a great many places where they are still 
further behind. I know there are places where they 
are far in advance of us iu scientific agriculture ; per- 
haps we could select in Ireland places where agri- 
culture is just as far forward as in the Lotliians. But 
I don't believe the want of manual training in schools 
is responsible for the want of forwarding agriculture ; 
I cannot see any connection between the two subjects 
whatever. Turn the children out intellectually trained 
so that they can take advantage of technical schools 
afterwards, and you make them capable of intelligently 
taking part iu the work of the farm when they go 
home. 

12839. Don’t you think there is a great difficulty 
for a child who has passed through an ordinary 
National school and not received any manual instruc- 
tion going into a technical school and for the first time 
learning the use of his hands ? — I think not. I think 
it is die business of that institute to graduate its course 
as we have to graduate the course in the Natioual 
schools from A, B, C, up, and begin where we end. 

12840. Do you menu to say that a child who had 
l'eceived manual instruction in its very early days in 
the National school would not be better qualified to 
take up his place in a technical school afterwards than 
a child who had only received a literary education? — 
He would be much less qualified if the literary edu- 
cation was neglected to give him manual training, 
which we must do, if any more subjects are intro- 
duced ; he would be much less qualified to take his 
place in a technical school if he were not able to read, 
write, and think well. 

12841. You are assuming we must neglect literary 
education if we introduce manual work i — Yes, sir, I 
assumed that all along ; I cannot get out of that. 

12842. You don’t know whether it is neglected in 
England yet? — I believe that the experiment is too 
recent in England. We followed England before and 
did not thrive by it. 

12843. Mr. Moj.loy. — I n your opening statement 
you said “I know the circumstances of the schools in 
Ireland.” What class of schools do you refer to, 
National schools? — Yes. 

12844. Exclusively ? — Yes. I have been seven years 
teaching in a college, but that was scarcely primary 
work; I was seven years in a country school, and 
sixteen years in a town school, and five years a 
monitor, so I went through the mill pretty well. 

12845. The one school in town, I presume, was 
Bray, your present school? — Yes. 

12846. And the one school in the country, what 
school was that? — Near Castleblayney, county Mon- 
aghan. 

12847. Do I glean from the statement you have 
handed in that you think that there ought to be an 
extension of the 'present literary course? — I think 
there should, rather a modification than an extension. 
I think there might be a modification of the course in 
grammar, geography, and arithmetic, so as to give 
perhaps a more rational course there and more atten- 
tion to reading, writing, and commercial matter's. 

12848. Would the modification be a diminution 
not merely of the time but of the requirements of 
particular subjects? — In grammar I would say the 
modification should be certainly a diminution of the 
work, but not to make it practically of less value. 
I would give an optional course in grammar, in addition 
to the obligatory course ; the latter would culminate in 
the ability to write a letterwithout a serious inaccuracy 


I would give outside that, for all such as wanted it, Dublin, 
an optional course in grammar, which would prepare / a tj/ 29 "i£ 9 r 
them to read the grammar of other languages if they — - 

were lucky enough to get a more liberal education. ^ ,ar,i 

12849. Are you able to compare the programme in 
force prior to the introduction of the results system 
and the present programme? — My memory does not 
cany me so far back. 

12850. I have before me a copy of the programme 
that was in force prior to the introduction of the 
results system, and .1 find grammar under that plan 
commenced earlier ? — First class, I think. 

12851. Second class, and also that marked attention 
was called to the propriety of the teacher explaining the 
subject matter of the Reading lesson? — Yery necessary, 
too. 

12852. And substantially the other literary require- 
ments are pretty much on the same lines as our present 
programme ? — Yes ; but I think it is rather the impress 
that is made upon the class by the system of exami- 
nation than auything that is in the programme itself 
that requires change. I believe under our system of 
examination we teach too much or rather tell too much 
necessarily preparing for the results examinations. 

The inspector examines too much and does not inspect 
half enough. 

12853. The teachers tell too much that is, they 
do not make the pupils think sufficiently? — Yes. 

12854. What is to prevent them? — Nothing what- 
ever to prevent them, except the pressure of the 
examination coming. There is nothing whatever to 
prevent me teaching the boys the way I consider best, 
but if I don’t make my worst boy in the class toe the 
line on the day of the examination eqnally with the 
best, I lose in money and reputation, and if I take my 
boys and teach them especially well I get no extra 
credit for it. I sometimes attempt to teach well, and 
I always suffer for it, I think. 

12855. Was not that an obligation prior to the 
introduction of the results system, too ? — I don’t think 
it was ; as well as I can recollect it was class exami- 
nation we had prior to the results system, and I believe 
that will be the cure at the present time to make the 
class the unit. I think Mr. Dalton’s suggestion from 
Belfast is about the most fruitful one I have seen. 

12856. You would advocate the propriety of all 
pupils being examined whether they attended the re- 
quired number of days or not? — Yes, aud the class 
being paid for as a class, aud not by the individual 
pupil. I would advocate, too, greater freedom of 
classification for the teacher, and I don’t see any 
difficulty whatever in taking care that that freedom 
should not be abused. 

12857. What is the average age of your senior 
pupils'? — I could not exactly say; I should say the 
average from fourth up would be over ten, the average 
of the school. I have practically very few in infants, 
the average would be nine and a small fraction. 

12858. Have you mauy pupils in the junior classes, 
you have some infants? — Yes, very few, such as come 
with their older brothers, the Convent being too far 
awav. I should say half the school is from third 
downward. 

12859. There is nothing to prevent you introducing 
kindergarten into the junior classes ?— There is not 
anything to prevent me, that is up to third, but I 
don't see the utility of it ; but I must not be taken as 
giving an opinion on kindergarten at all, because 1 
have never seen a lesson taught. 

12860. Dr. Wilson. — You are president of the 
teachers’ organization ? — Yes, sir. 

12861. How many are included in that organiza 
tion? — About 7,000 members. 

12862. How far do you t hink does your opinion on 
this subject represent the opinions held by that 
number ? — As far as I know it represents their opinions 
universally. I have spoken with many of them — 
teachers from all parts of the country — and we have 
conferred together as a committee, and there is not 
one dissentient from the opinions I have expressed 

' O 
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here to-day, I believe. I believe that I speak the 
opinions of the teachers. 

12863. How many of these teachers would be com- 
petent to give instruction on manual subjects?— I am 
sure I cannot tell, sir. 

12864. It is your opinion that it is not practicable 
to give the amount of literary instruction required, 
and at the same time give manual instruction in view 
of the early age at which the children leave ? — That is 
my opinion. 

12865. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Mr. Clarke, is the use of 
tools by boys a very oppressive labour? — A very 
oppressive labour — I cannot speak from experience ; 

I don't know; my opinion upon that subject is 
founded upon an expression in that book I quoted 
from ; I have no experience in the matter, and there- 
fore cannot give you anything of my own. 

12866. Don’t mind the book any further. Are 
athletics a good thing in connection with schools ? — I 
believe so, sir. 

12867. Are athletics more severe than the use of 
a little saw or chisel 1 — I would not substitute the use 
of the saw or the chisel for football, because I believe 
we hare too little play, and we don’t teach them half 
enough how to play. One part of the instruction 
that is sadly neglected with us is teaching them how 
to amuse themselves. People cannot always be 
working, mentally or otherwise, and one of our 
mistakes is that we don't teach them how to play. 

128G8. Would it surprise you to know that where 
manual instruction is practised in schools the atten- 
dance is improved by it 1 — I don’t know ; I would 
not be surprised to hear anything that may occur 
under circumstances that I know nothing about, that 
is, a school in England. 

12869. And where there is a difficulty arising from 
two school periods in the day, — a difficulty in getting 
children to come back in the afternoon, if manual 
instruction is put for the second part of the school 
work the children will come back for the manual 
instruction, whereas they would not if it was literary ? 
— I know Irish as well as English children are very 
fond of novelty ; perhaps when the novelty wears off 
they would not be so prompt in coming back to 
manual instruction. 

12870. From your own experience, were you to 
put a boy to learn the counties of Leinster, or to 
use a saw or other tools in making a little article, 
which would the boy take to of choice? — I have 
no doubt whatever that he would take to the 
manual job ; they have a great aversion to mental 
work, but you cannot make it all sugar plums iu 
teaching them ; you must give them the bitters as 
well as the sweets. 

12871. If the introduction of manual instruction 
should prove a great auxiliary to the teacher in 
drawing pupils to school and in training them when 
they are there, would it be a right thing to adopt ? — 
It would not only be a right tiling to adopt, but it 
would have tie support of every teacher I know in 
Ireland. They are most desirous to see our education 
improved, made more practical, more educational, but 
they take leave to doubt that manual instruction would 
produce all the good effects hoped for. 

12872. As an experienced teacher, whether is it 
the function of a public school in this country to 
educate children for the citizenship of other countries, 
or to train them to get on and prosper in their own land ? 
— Most decidedly to train them to get on and prosper 
in their own land, and I hope conditions are coming 
so that they will be able to stay in their own land, 
but we have to face the fact that they really must 
leave and are leaving still. 

12873. Why must they leave? — Well, they ore 
leaving. I am not going into the question why they 
must, but they are leaving as a sad matter of fact. 
T don't say we should shape our instruction for 
that. 

12874. If the people had other ways of earning a 
livingthan by agriculture, if they had manufactures and 
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other industries in the country, would they be so de- 
sirous to emigrate? — Certainly not ; yet I question that 
the introduction of manual training in schools will ever 
do anything to revive or re-establish manufactures in 
Ireland. I cannot see any points of connection be- 
tween the teaching of a child to whittle a stick and 
the getting up of manufactures in Ireland. 

12875. At what age would you recommend a pupil 
to begin learning the piano %— I should say for rnv 
own children, I put them at it at eight. 

12S76. Is practice on the keyboard of a piano a 
more or less arduous work than the use of a little saw 
and chisel ? — I think it is much less arduous work, be- 
sides it is playing, the other thing is working. I 
would not bind the young Irishman to work until he 
is twelve years old, except to intellectual work. 

12877. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Apparently one of 
the grounds of your general opinion is that working 
in wood is not intellectual work 1 — Your Grace, I think 
not in school ; I don’t think we can make it intellec- 
tual work. 

12878. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Mr. Clarke, I have great 
sympathy with the teachers, but I would l-ecommend 
them, as a friend, to keep an open mind until they see 
the evidence of this Commission ? — You may be sure 
that they will lie quite prepared to take up with all 
their ability and in the best possible spirit anything 
for the good of education in Ireland. 

12879. Mr. Strothers. — This statement about the 
physical impossibility of teaching children to use 
tools has been pretty well discussed already. I under- 
stand that is not made from your own experience ? — 
Not on my own experience. 

12880. It is solely on a statement in Dr. Gotze’s 
book, which yon have not produced ? — I can send you 
the book. 

12881. May we also take it that your view as to 
whether children would like manual work or would 
find the use of tools less interesting than playing the 
piano or more difficult is more or less a priori opinion ? 
— A matter of opinion. 

12882. Not based on experience? — I have had no 
experience of manual work. 

12883. But I think the real ground of your objec- 
tion to any attempt to introduce woodwork or manual 
work of a definite character into the school is that you 
fear — and fear seriously — it would interfere with the 
present literary education ? — Yes. 

12884. It would take away from the time given to 
it? — Yes. 

12885. And so, apparently, would render it less 
efficient ? — Yes, and not only take away time, but 
divert attention from it, and give prominence to other 
work. 

12886. Let us take the one point. You think the 
literary education already received is very imperfect ? 
— Yes. 

12887. And, therefore, you fear to divert attention 
to anything else that would take away time from it ? 
— Yes, sir. 

12888. You have not had the advantage of seeing 
any of the evidence we have taken ? — The first report 
only. 

12889. Have you seen any evidence from Birming- 
ham ? — I recollect something from London of a witness 
who advocated calling C.Oj. “ chalk stuff gas,” as one 
of the patents for improving education. 

12890. I think you object to the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Armstrong and Professor Gladstone as being 
that rather of architects than of men who are engaged 
in the details of work ? — I said so, sir. 

12691. You would value more the opinion of 
teaohers who were actually engaged in the work ? — I 
would not go that length. 

12892. Whose opinion would you value? — They 
view it from a ground different from mine. 

12893. Let us understand. These are elementary 
school teachers, who have got to teach reading, writing, 
arithmetic, grammar, and geography? — I was not 

aware of that. 
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12894. Then you would consider their opinion of 
some value ? — I would. 

12895. Let me read to you what one of the gentle- 
men in Birmingham said. He is the head master of 
a Board school ; his uame is Mr. John Taylor, head 
master of the Stratford-road Board School. ’ He was 
asked: — “Are you able to say what your opinion is 

as to how the literary proficiency compares 1 ” that 

is, before and after the introduction of manual work 

“1 can only say that when the subject was introduced 
I was not very favourable to it ; the bulk of the 
teachers were not. We had the opinion that it would 
affect tire other subjects considerably ; my experience 
has taught me that it does not. I have' altered my 
opinion on the point. Experience has taught me that 
the other subjects have not suffered." You would 
attach some value to that opinion ?— I would attach 
some value to that opinion — not excessive value — to 
the opinion of any English teacher, because I don’t 
think they know the circumstances of this country. I 
believe we bad as strong opinions on the results system 
when introduced, and it has proved no great boon. 

1289G. You don’t suppose the teaching of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic can be so different in England 
to what it is in Ireland ? — I don’t suppose it is, but 
his experience is only the opinion of one teacher. 

12897. He 3peaks of the bulk of the teachers? — 
I don’t know what his authority is to speak for the 
bulk of English teachers, I have spoken with a great 
many teachers of English primary schools and they 
don’t agree with his opinions. 

12898. Mr. Harrington. — Would you say what 
schools these people represent 1 — Board schools. 

12899. Could you mention the name of any of them ? 
— I would prefer not mentioning the names of any 
one, it was in conversation with various members of 
the National Union, I have never heard them very 
enthusiastic about the introduction of woodwork into 
schools. 

12900. Was woodwork introduced into those 
schools? — I cannot come so close to it as that, it was 
a matter of conversation between myself and other 
teachers. 

1290L. Mr. Strutbers. — It would bean important 
point in the case of these men you refer to to know 
hadtheyany experienceof manual work? — I cannot say. 

12902. If they were in your position of not having 
had any personal experience they would be very apt 
to take the view you do. Then there is another 
interesting statement on page 18. Captain Shaw 
asked Mr. George H. Robinson, Head Master of Rea* 
street, South, Board School, Birmingham : “ Were you 
teaching in the same school before hand and eye train- 
ing was introduced ? — I was at Dartmouth-street first, 
before any scheme came into operation. 

“Did the sixth standard drop any subject they 
used to learu beforehand in order to take up this 
work 1 — No. 

“ And do you find they aro up to the same state of 
efficiency ? — Yes. 

“ Will you tell us what extra subjects you do in the 
sixth standard, what class subjects, and what specific 
subjects in addition to band and eye training ? — I take 
English and geography." Then he goes into details. 
But you see the effect of that is that he does not find 
that the addition of this extra work causes auy falling 
off in an elementary school ? — No, air, and I believe if I 
were teaching in Birmingham I would be able to say 
the same thing. The boys leaving his school are going 
to manual work immediately after they leave it, that 
requires a good deal of manual instruction, they there- 
fore go to his school in greater crowds because it 
qualifies them for going into the workshop afterwards, 
but there are no workshops for them to go to when 
they leave us. TTis boys will be going into a brace 
and belt factory, stamping out leather for braces, belts, 
or purses, or other elementary mechanical work of 
that sort. I can quite understand them crowding into 
the Birmingham school in order to get a certificate 
that they were experts in manual instruction and to 


be immediately drafted into a factory todo manual work. Dublin. 

12903. I cannot take you over all the evidence, but “ 

I think when you come to read it you will find that M J — s 
that is not the case, they do not get special certificates Mf-T. Clarke, 
in manual work, and it is not the case that a very 
large proportion of these children go into manufactories, 
a great many go to occupations of a different kind, 
clerks and so on, just as before? — I know the field is 
not promising for factory hands being employed if they 
have not a little skill at manual work. 

12904. I think you said it was desirable to make 
work of this sort more interesting to the children ? — 

Decidedly so, I don’t know that I have said it, but I 
certainly always meant it. 

12905. Reading, writing, and arithmetic must be 
taught ? — I believe so, I believe that is the minimum. 

12906. Take standard 2, one of the lower classes, I 
think you said that your opinion is that reading is not 
very well taught at that stage ? — I must say the result 
is not great at that stage, I have taught the second 
class fairly attending school for the twelve months 
between the two examinations, and as a skilful teacher 
found all I could do to get them through iu the mere 
mechanical reading and a little explanation of the more 
difficult words. 

12907. How many hours a day would you give to 
teaching that class ? — Three half hours ; two is the 
minimum ; three sometimes. 

12908. How many hours a day do you think you 
give to reading, writing, and arithmetic in that 
class ? — An hour for reading, two half hours for 
writing, two and a half hours for arithmetic. Well, 
about an hour for each subject. 

12909. Three hours a day for elementary work — 
how many hours in the day are the children of that 
class iu the school? — We have spelling beside that. 

12910. I want you to count that in ? — 1 would say 
you want three and a half hours a day for that class. 

12911. Do you think if you spent two hours extra 
on these subjects, reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
the results of that class would be any better ? — Well, 
really, I cannot say. I have often to put on a little 
pressure to keep them after time, and I believe they 
do their best, but it is rather cruel. 

12912. You have not tried the experiment ? — Yes, 

I have. 

12913. Possibly you would be disposed to believe 
this, that if the children have variety in their work 
they will make more progress in a given subject, such 
as reading, in less time ? — I have no doubt they would, 
but I believe our children of that age — we may call 
them infants — are really schooled too much. They are 
too much within the walls of the school, the children 
under seven years of age. 

12914. We want to introduce something of the out- 
side world into the school to make it more interesting ? 

— X am afraid, sir, you wont mako it for the chiid 
what the outside world is ; you wont make it a play- 
ground ; you canuot make education all sugar plums. 

12915. I can only say it has been tried in certain 
districts to my own knowledge, and the result is un- 
doubted The progress made in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, where a certain amount of time is now 
given to manual instruction, is quite as great and 
much more intelligent than it was before, and another 
result is that the children like the school much better. 

Let me go on to one other point, I think you are of 
opinion that if we borrow such an idea as the intro- 
duction of manual work from England we ought to 
borrow another idea from England, namely — the sub- 
stitution of inspection for individual examination ? — 

Certainly not. Not as they have it in England. We 
have had enough of the English systems. I believe 
you have a worse system than before in England j 
you have run to the other extreme. You found the 
result system really bad in certain ways, and you 
concluded it was all bad, and you abolished the result 
system in all respects. 

12916. I may Bay that I am not an Englishman ? — 

Oh, then you did not You wisely retained part of the 
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Dublin. result system in Scotland. I would wish to abolish 

Julv&m t * ie I m y ment by individual passes. I would have 

— — ’ class examinations, making the class the unit for each 

Mr. T. Clarke, school. 

12917. In that case you tliink the teacher would 
have more freedom, and be able to do better work 1 — 
I believe he would. 

12918. And if you had that change introduced, 
possibly yon would be inclined to consider whether 
you would not introduce some of these other subjects ? 
— I would like to have that change introduced in 
order to broaden and deepen the instruction we are 
giving in our schools before introducing anything 
extra. 

12919. If you had that change introduced you 
would be in a more favourable condition to consider 
tire introduction of such subjects? — Decidedly. 

12920. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— A t what time does 
your school in Bray open? — Nine, your Grace, 9.15. 

12921. Under the rules of the National Education 
Board there must be four hours of secular instruction 
each day, in your school which are the four hours ? — 
10 to 12. 

12922. That is two hours? — Yes. 

12923. Whnt about tbe time from 9, or 9.15, to 
10 ? — That is for the monitors. 

12921. So that the school opens for the children 
generally at 10 o’clock : then you have from 10 to 
12 ? — There is religious instruction from 12 to half- 
past 12, then play to 1 o’clock, and from 1 to 3, 
secular instruction. 

12925. When is the roll called ? — A quarter to 11. 

12926. But the children are supposed to attend, 
and probably they do attend, at 10 o’clock ? — Yes. 


12927. Then why is not the roll called at 10 ? — I 
don't know. 

12928. Would it secure a better attendance if the 
roll was called at 10 ? — I believe it would, your Grace; 
in towns it would, but in the country it might be 
impossible to get them in punctually. 

12929. But from your experience of a place like 

Bray, you consider it would be an improvement 1 

In a town. 

12930. Monsignor Mollot. — Have you ever heard 
that the employers of labour find it very difficult to get 
young lads who show any aptitude in the use of their 
hands ? — Well, really, I have not heard that com- 
plaint, but I hear the most extraordinary complaints. 

12931. I should wish to say wc have had that in 
evidence here ? — Well, as a set-off to that, I have 
heard this complaint, that boys leaving school are not 
able to read labels on packages they are sent out to 
deliver, and some of the boys have met me on the 
road with thoir packages, and really I could not read 
the directions myself, you could not say where the 
fault was. 

12932. Have you ever heard that there is an ex- 
cessive supply of clerks in Dublin, and of young lads 
who are looking for situations where they can earn a 
livelihood by writing? — I have heard that. 

12933. Putting these two facts together, do they 
not suggest that it would be desirable to introduce 
the elements of manual training in schools, and thus 
give a more industrial bent to the education of the 
children? — I think the excessive number of clerks 
are uot ex-National school pupils, I believe they 
went further than our National schools. 

12934. They went through the National schools? 
— Possibly began there. 


Ill 

Mr John 
-Cofley. 


Mr. John Coffey, Principal Teacher, Ringsend National School, and Central Secretary, Irish 
National Teachers’ Organization, examined. 


12935. Chairman. — You are tbe Central Secretary 
of the Irish National Teachers’ Organization ? — Yes, 
my lord. 

12936. Do you think that the National teachers 
ure prepared to welcome any extension or amendment 
of the National system which they believe to be con- 
ducive to the welfare and progress of the country ? — 
Yes, I believe, roy lord, that they are quite willing to 
fall in with anything that would tend to the welfare 
of the country. 

12937. Do you think that introducing manual 
training into primary schools would have that effect 
or the contrary ? — I am unable to say that it would 
tend to the progress of the country. 

12938. Have you any strong opinion it would not? 
— I have a strong opinion it would not. 

12939. Can you give us your reasons ? — My reasons 
for thinking so are, that the time and the number of 
years that our pupils give to the acquirement of the 
necessary literary knowledge is so small that you 
could not without damage to their future well-being 
encroach on it by any system of manual training. 

12910. You are afraid that if manual training was 
introduced it would encroach upon the literary train- 
ing? — lb would crush out something that was to 
my mind more important. 

12941. Do you think it would be possible, consider- 
ing that the Irish hours are shorter, I believe, than 
those of any other country, to give an additional couple 
of hours a week like they do in Sweden for manual 
training ? — I don’t think so, my lord. If Rojal Com- 
missions are worth anything, there is the opinion of 
a Royal Commissioa on Education that was appointed 
by the House of Lords in 1854, to inquire into Irish 
education. That Commission reported directly against 
any further time than four hours being devoted 
to education ; that a child up to ' fourteen years 


of age should not be kept longer than four hours in 
school. 

12942. That is forty-five years ago? — Forty-five 
years ago. 

12943. And you think it would not be possible, 
considering that in most of the Irish schools, Saturday 
is a cites non — there is no work done at all in many 
schools in Ireland — it would not be possible to give a 
couple of hours in the morning of Saturday? — Our 
difficulty is that both parents and pupils appear to 
tliink that Friday ought to be a preparation for 
Saturday, the attendance is always smaller on Friday ; 
we find a difficulty in getting them to come to school 
on Friday. There arc two ways that you can increase 
the school life — first, by compulsory education, to be 
both comprehensive and effective, and secondly, by 
increasing the age at which the children may leave 
the school. These are the only two ways that suggest 
themselves to me for increasing the school life. My 
opinion is that the time we give to literary knowledge 
is not even sufficient as it is ; the pupils do not get 
sufficient literary instruction at present. That is 
my evidence, and I think that all the evidence we 
have before us goes to show that the parents of the 
country will object to the introduction of manual 
training. We have evidence of this in the alternative 
scheme of needlework, which was a fine manual 
training for girls ; we have the parents and pupils 
objecting to it with the result that this industrial 
scheme was only in operation in 1,520 schools last 
year, or one-third of the schools in which it might be 
worked. 

12944. We will pass on to something that you have 
experience of, that is kindergarten ? — You are passing 
over my suggestions for technical instruction being 
given in continuation schools. 

12945. Yes, it is outside the scope of onr Commis- 
sion ? — I wish to put it in evidence, though. 
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12946. I cannot, take it if it is not within the scope 
of our Commission ; I want your opinion on kinder- 
garten ?— Please allow me first to give a further opinion 
on manual training : I heard during the course of Mr. 
Clarke’s evidence Sir Philip Magnus referred to. I 
find that writing in the Contemporary Review for 
November, 1886, he said that children should pass the 
fifth standard before being admitted to any manual 
training. 

12947. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — That is eleven years 
ago ? — Yes, your Grace, but speaking at the recent 
International Congress on Technical Education, he 
said : “ that compulsory attendance at the continua- 
tion school it was that made the German workmen 
so intelligent and capable.” 

1 2948. Chairman. — We have had kisevidence quite 
recently. Now, with regard to kindergarten, will 
you give mo your views on and experience of that 
subject 1 — In regard to kindergarten, my lord, it is 
.systematised play ; I have seen kindergarten lessons, 
and I consider it very pleasant and agreeable for 
children, but anything I know of it would go to make 
me fall in with the opinion expressed by Mr. Head- 
Inspector Connellan, who said : “I have heard babes 
asked to give a definition of natural and artificial 
objects, I have heard ‘architecture’ defined by a 
first-class child as the art of forming or devising, but 
as it is not likely that kindergarten will extend 
beyond model schools, convent schools, or such other 
schools as have managers with aesthetic tastes, the 
danger of abuse will be considerably circumscribed." 
And he said in his report for 1891 : “ The good order 
seemed to begin and end with the kindergarten lesson. ” 
I may say that this largely represents my view of 
kindergarten. I have some experience of seeing it 
taught, and I have a large experience of children 
coming from kindergarten schools. 

12949. Have you taught it yourself? — No, sir, I 
have not. 

11950. I believe in Ireland there is a break in 
kindergarten ; it is taught in the infant school, and 
then dropped, giving the children the opportunity of 
forgetting all about it, and then they begin again 
higher up ? — I don’t know about beginning higher up, 
hut my personal experience of kindergarten is this, 
that taking two classes, if I could get two classes into 
my school, one from the kindergarten and one from 
the streets of Dublin, I would take the streets of 
Dublin child in preference to the child that has been 
trained in kindergarten. It is a strong statement to 
make, I know, and it is a rather sweeping thing to put 
one’s self in the position of a heretic to educational 
cauons, but that is my opinion. 

12951. What do you say about drawing? — I say that 
drawing is most important, that it should be taught, and 
that our teachers will be very willing to co-operate. 

12952. Do you think that drawing is taught in 
Ireland in a satisfactory way ? — It is taught according 
to the programme laid down ; a certain thing is asked 
for in that programme and we give it. 

12953. You say it is taught according to the pro- 
gramme ; as far os I recollect of the evidence we got in 
the early part of the inquiry it is not taught as far as 
the programme would permit ; drawing from the flat 
is taught, but drawing from objects is not taught 
except in very few instances 1 — The requirements of 
the programme are complied with. 

12954. With regal’d to certificates do you think 
they are essential ?— Yes, my lord, I believe they are 
essential, while I think that some exemption in the 
peculiar circumstances may be made in favour of 
teachers who have their certificates of classification at 
the present time. But I think that, at all events for 
the future, certificates are absolutely essential. 

12955. Do you think that a certificate having been 
given, as we have had 9ome evidence it was given, 
twenty years ago, and where the teacher has never had 
an opportunity of teaching drawing, that in that case 
the certificate would be of any real value now ? — (-Vo 
answer). 


12956. He has had no practice up to this late period Dublin, 
of his life ? — Even though he has had no practice for juiu^is&r 
a number of years, still he cannot have forgotten some- -— 
thing of the method of teaching drawing, from the CoffeT >bn 
instruction he got when obtaining a certificate. 

12957. With regard to another matter you have 
put down here, I think you consider it would he 
undesirable to have itinerant teachers and special 
inspectors with regard to drawing or any other 
subject ? — Yes, that is my opinion. 

1 2958. What is your reason for that 1 — My reason 
for that is that the usual teacher of a school is likely 
to get on much better than any itinerant teacher 
who would come in, and most likely upset the 
discipline of the school ; and the ordinary inspector 
I take it on the other hand would be more desirable 
than a speciid inspector, for this reason that he 
would give all the subjects their proper value. A 
special inspector corning in on such a subject as 
drawing would naturally attach more importance 
to drawing thau to anything else, while the all-round in- 
spector of a school would be more likely to rate each 
subject at its proper value. 

12959. I find upon the note of your evidence that 
you say : “ Whatever reasous may exist for doubting 
the wisdom of introducing manual training, there is 
room for no second opinion as to the necessity for 
making the education given in onr National schools 
more practical." In what way did you think that 
might be made more practical 1— First of all I 
waul to put in evidence, that the teachers of the 
National schools are by no means accountable for any 
defects that we may admit to exist in the system ; we 
have been warning the educational authorities over 
and over of the evil that has been worked in the 
country, and our complaints were unheeded. 

12960. What kind of practical instruction have 
you in your mind when you exclude manual training? 

— I have ten suggestions for practical instruction. 

The first step for practical instruction that I suggest is, 
the appointment of teachers of ability to the inspec- 
torate, — that we get practical teachers as inspectors. 

The second step that I suggest is the providing of 
suitable readers which pupils should be not only able 
to read, but to thoroughly understand, and for this 
purpose that things so far as possible as distinct from 
words should be used os a medium of instruction, 
that the words we have in the book should be 
exemplified by things ; the actual things should be in 
the school as far as possible. 

12961. Objects ?— Yes. The third suggestion I 
have, is the teaching of experimental science, the 
experiments to be of the most elementary character, 
and if possible, a good deal of the appliances to be 
made and provided by the teachers themselves. The 
fourth step is that elementary science readers, contain- 
ing leading scientific truths should be added to practical 
experiments in elementary science. Filth step, school 
museums, to contain collections of the mineiiils of the 
district, a collection of the matters referred to in the 
reading books, and perhaps some exemplification of 
textile or other manufactures. 

12962. Are there none such in Ireland ? — As a 
rale, no. Sixth step, to have object lessons on 
common things to form part of the curriculum. 

12963. Are there no such object lessons now ? — Not 
in an ordinary school. 

12964. They don't teach, for instance, what a flower 
is by holding up a flower 1 — No, my lord, the teacher 
who would do that would be simply wasting his time 
as far as the programme of the National Board went. 

Seventh, observation and knowledge of the trees, aud 
soil, and mountains and rivers witliin a convenient 
distance of the school to be provided as part of the 
instruction. Eighth step, the discipline and order of 
the children, and the tidiness and neatness of the 
schoolroom to be rewarded. Ninth step, a larger 
school life. Tenth step, the liberty of grouping 
classes. 

1 2965. What do you mean by larger school life ? — 
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The age at -which the pupils may leave school should be 
raised. 

12966. But yon don't advocate the increasing the 
number of hours 1 — I do not. 

12967. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Y ou say that you 
do not advocate the increasing the number of hours 
in our Irish school-day? — I do not, your grace. 

12968. Neither do I, but T should wish to know 
what reasons you have for thinking that the school- 
day in Ireland should be shorter than the school-day 
elsewhere ? — There is no reason, your grace. 

12969. You said, I think, that in our Irish schools 
the attendance on Friday is. very irregular? — Yes. 

12970. And you ascribed that to some idea on the 
part of both parents and pupils, that Friday ought to 
be a sort of preparation for Saturday 1 — -The fact 
remains, at any rate, that the attendance is always 
lower on Friday in every school in the country. 

12971. Then you seem to consider that the fact of 
school not being held on Saturday not merely deprives 
the children of that one school-day in the week, hut 
also affects the attendance on the day before ? — I don't 
think the fact of being away on Saturday would make 
any difference. 

12972. But you said that it does ? — I did not say, 
your Grace, that it arose from that ; I am unable to 
account for what it arose from. 

12973. Excuse me : I am asking you about what 
you have said here to-day. You have told us that the 
attendance on Friday is smaller than on other days. 
You spoke of the difficulty there is in getting the 
children to come to school on Fridays. And you 
accounted for it by saying that both parents and pupils 
appear to think that Friday ought to be a preparation 
for Saturday. Of course, if you don’t wish to stand 
by that observation, I have no objection to your with- 
drawing it. — (if© answer.') 

12974. You spoke of kindergarten as systematised 
play ? — Yes. 

12975. You understand the kindergarten system? 
— Yes, I have seen it taught. 

12976. Are you in a position to say whether the 
kindergarten work, in so far as it fell under your obser- 
vation, was earned on under a really competent teacher, 
competent, I mean, as regards kindergarten? — Yes, 
competent as regards kindergarten, qualified by the 
National Board. 

12977. Merely qualified by the National Education 
Board, in other words, allowed by the Board, at some 
time or other, to teach ? Have you any other grounds 
for your opinion as to the competency of the teacher, 
than the fact that the teacher was allowed to teach 
in school ? Did you form your idea of kindergarten 
from what you saw going on in that one school ? — I 
formed my idea on other grounds. 

12978. Well, first, as to this one particular ground : 
I want to know, have you formed the opinion about 
kindergarten, the very singular, not to say ex- 
traordinary, opinion which you have expressed here, 
in answer to Lord Belmore, have you, to any extent, 
formed that opinion from the way in which you saw 
kindergarten taught in that school about which you 
have spoken ? — From two points I formed my 
opinion. 

12979. But let us take one point at a time, Did 
you form your opinion at all on that ground ? — Not 
on that alone, that was part of it. 

12980. Well, then, it was part of it. Now I 
assume that you have read some standard works on 
kindergarten? — Yes, your Grace. 

12981. Then I have to ask you, did the system as 
you saw it carried out in that school to which you 
are referring, correspond with the system as explained 
in the books ? — Very seldom the actual teaching comes 
up to the ideal we find pictured in hooks. 

12982. But it should at all events be on the same 
lines: You regard “ systematised play" as a correct 
description of kindergarten ? — I say it appeared to 
me to be very pleasant, but the result I don’t find 
satisfactory. 


12983. The question really is whether what you 
are speaking of as kindergarten was kindergarten in 
the educational sense? — Yes, your Grace; kinder- 
garten in the sense of the National Board, with 
which I have only to deal. 

12984. But kindergarten in the sense of the 
National Education Board may be no better than 
handicraft in the sense of the National Education 
Board. Do you know anything of kindergarten in 
the true sense of the word ? — I have only to deal 
with the National Board kindergarten, as we officiallv 
know it. 

12985. That is, you are speaking only of kinder- 
garten as you have known it to be taught in some 
one school under the National Education Board, and, 
as taught there, you considered it was not satis- 
factory l — The result goes to show it was not. 

12986. That is, as far as it came within your 
apparently very limited experience. Now about 
drawing j do you consider that drawing ought to be 
made compulsory in the National schools in Ireland? 
— As far as possible, your Grace. 

12987. You say, as far as possible. It is im- 
portant to know what you consider to be the limit 
of possibility? — I certainly think it would be a 
hardship — in fact, I don't see how it could be done — to 
make it compulsory on a teacher who could not give- 
the instruction. Teachers have, so far, been conduct- 
ing their National schools without having this as 
one of their subjects of instruction, and I certainly 
think it would he most unfair to give power to the 
manager of any National school to come in now and 
say, “ You must teach drawing, or if not I will get 
a teacher who can teach drawing.” 

12988. Then do you seriously suggest that children 
who are now attending the National schools in 
Ireland are to be left without having drawing taught 
to them because their teachers have not certificates ? — 
I think it would be a hardship to interfere with the 
teachers, but the teachers should be encouraged to 
take out certificates. 

12989. You think it would be a hardship to the 
teachers, but what about the children ? Are they to be 
left without instruction in drawing ? — Well, it would be 
a misfortune, but it would be only for a few years. 

12990. Don’t you think it would put the existing 
generation of teachers in a very odious light before 
the public if it could be proclaimed that they were 
standing in the way of the teaching of drawing in 
our schools ? — I don’t think they would stand in the 
way, I think they would qualify. 

12991. Do you not think that they could easily 
qualify?— I think so. 

12992. Then why not require them to qualify? — 
That is the point ; hut I don’t think a teacher who 
could not qualify should be at the mercy of a manager 
to remove him. 

12993. You would give him an opportunity of 
qualifying himself? — I would. 

12994. And if he said he would not avail himself 
of the opportunity, you would think it desirable that- 
he should be left standing in the way of the children’s 
instruction ? — I would not, certainly. 

12995. But you have just said that it would be a 
hardship to interfere with him, and that it would be 
unfair if the manager could send him away and 
replace him by a qualified teacher. Now as to 
certificates for the teaching of drawing. You think 
certificates are essential? — Yes, your Grace. 

12996. What then should the certificate testify- 
First, let me ask you have you a certificate qualifying 
you to teach drawing yourself? — I have not. 

12997. Well, although you have not, you are aware 
of the present requirements of the National Education 
Board in this matter? — Yea. 

12998. What does the drawing certificate of the 
Board really certify to ? — That the teacher has got 
instruction in drawing which enables him to give 
instruction to others. 

12999. Now, that precisely is what I wish to know. 
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Does it certify to tlmt, and if so, wliat is the test that 
the teacher or candidate is put through before he gets 
a certificate ? — I don't know. 

13000. You don’t know ? Then allow me to tell 
you: the test consists in getting the candidate to 
draw certain things. Do you think that is a satis- 
factory kind of test for ascertaining his capacity to 
teach 1 — I think there should be more. 

13001. It is your view that no one should be 
allowed to teach drawing in Ireland unless he had a 
certificate — I mean after the coming provisional 
period, recognised in the personal interest of some of 
the present teachers, had been got over?— That is 
any view. 

13002. Do you know anything of the Convent 
schools of Ireland ? — I do. 

13003. Yon are, of course, aware that they are very 
efficiently conducted schools ? — It appears so. 

13004. You are aware that teaching certificates 
•of any kind are not required in those schools, and 
yet the work goes on ? — The work goes on. 

13005. On what ground do you base your opinion 
that drawing is to be exceptionally treated, so that a 
■certificate should be made essential iu that one depart- 
ment 1 — I don’t take drawing as needing a special 
treatment ; no man should be allowed to teach any 
subject without having a certificate. 

13006. Why do you make a distinction between 
men and women ; the nuns have no certificates, and 
thoy are allowed to teach, and they teach well 1 — 
Personally, I don't see why the heads of conventual 
establishments would not get certificates in drawing. 

13007. Of course you do not. But can you give 
any tangible reason why they should be obliged to 
get them? The object of getting a certificate is to 
secure good teaching, is it not ? — Yes. 

13008. Suppose, then, that you get good teaching 
without a certificate, why multiply examinations and 
needless formalities 1 — You may sometimes got bad 
teaching. 

13009. Don’t you know very well that there is 
some bad teaching in the ordinary National schools 
under the present system of certificates? — I don’t 
want to give any opinion on that. My point is, 
your Grace, that if you remove the necessity for a 
•certificate of drawing or any other subject, you will 
have people taking up the subject who will not do it 
properly. 

13010. Well, I think I can suggest to you a very 
good reason for a distinction, in this matter of certi- 
ficates, between Convent schools and ordinary National 
schools. I suppose that in the existence of a religious 
community there is a certain guarantee ; the com- 
munity, as a community, has a strong feeling of 
responsibility for the school, the credit of the com- 
munity is at stake, and that removes the need of a 
certificate ? — Yea. 

13011. But you consider that, outside the case of 
a responsible community, an ordinary teacher, work- 
ing on his or her own individual responsibility, should 
not be allowed to teach drawing or any other subject 
without having a certificate 1 — Yes. 

13012. I quite understand that. But you make 
an important reservation. You would modify all 
this in the case of the present teachers ; you consider 
that any teacher who is ascertained by inspection or 
otherwise to be a competent teacher of drawing should 
be allowed to teaoh ?— Yes, who has given evidence 
that he is capable of doing his work well. 

13013. And that, so long as the results system 
continues, he should be paid results for teaching ? — 
Yes. I think in the matter of getting certificates 
teachers would be very likely to fall in with it. 

13014. There is one point iu your evidence that 
may be misunderstood, and I should wish you to clear 
it up. You said that you objected toitinerant teachers 
in drawing. Had you iu view itinerant instructors 
going about Ireland to teach the children in schools, 
or had you in view itinerant instructors going to 
certain centres, not to teach the children, but to give 
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the teachers of the district an opportunity of becoming 
qualified in drawing ? — I had rather both in view. 

13015. Why do you consider that it would be an 
objectionable thing to have itinerant instructors going 
round to give the teachers an opportunity to qualify 
in drawing ? — I would rather have the teacher go to 
tne instructor, than the instructor go to the locality 
to the teacher. 

13016. Well, we must look to what is practical: 
I assume there are in Ireland eight or nine thousand 
teachers as yet unqualified iu drawing : it might be 
very hard to get some thousands of teachers to come 
to centres ; what objection do you see to the system 
of sending an itinerant instructor to a district for the 
teachers, a system that 1ms been found to work well 
in England l — There is a little difficulty about it. 

13017. I take it that you would see great incon- 
venience, and poasibly great harm, resulting from the 
introduction of an outside teacher into the school ? — 
Yes, great harm. 

13018. It might easily shake the confidence of the 
children in the teacher; but what I spoke of was 
giving the teachers an opportunity to learn drawing ? 
— It would be a little objectionable in country dis- 
tricts where a special teacher could nob come to 
instruct the teacher without the people of the whole 
district knowing that this man was coming down to 
qualify the teachers for their work. 

13019. But suppose they heard that the teacher 
had to go to Dublin to get qualified for his work ? — 
He might be going away for some special degree at a 
university or something else ; it would not be quite 
the same. 

1 3020. So that you recommend your system in so 
far as would serve to throw dust in the eyes of the 
public 1 — I don’t know that, your Grace. 

13021. It seems at all events to come to that. 
Now, there is another matter. You spoke of having 
better reading books ; you must be aware the Com- 
missioners of National Education have already issued 
an advertisement conveying a general invitation to 
the publishing trade, and that all publishers, 
including those most likely to undertake the compila- 
tion of reading books with success, will have an 
opportunity next November of submitting suitable 
reading books for use in the Irish schools? — Yes. 

13022. You said that the school reading books 
should include scientific readers ? — Elementary science 
readers, to follow experiments. 

13023. You know something, I take it, of the 
kind of school books that are used in England? — 
Yes, your Grace. 

13024. You know there are geographical readers 
used in England as a substitute for the formal teach- 
ing of geography ? — Yes. 

13025. Don’t you think that time could be saved 
in a school by dropping the formal teaching of 
geography and substituting lessons in a geographical 
reader, making the subject more interesting, and 
teaching geography and reading at the same time ? — 
It would be more interesting ; there is some 
difficulty in the way however ; a good deal of the 
pupils of the National schools, who continue a number 
of years, have some hope of getting on to the Civil 
Service, for which local geography with detailed lists 
of names are necessary. It would be rather difficult 
to bring up a boy to fourteen or fifteen years of age 
and send him then on to geography to learn these 
lists for the first time. 

13026. What proportion of boys in the Irish 
National schools go into the Civil Service? — Of 
course from the Insh National schools direct very 
few would go, but the best boys of the National 
schools come up here to town for special grinding. 

13027. Don’t you think it would be a woful 
mistake to arrange the system of National education 
in Ireland with a view to the small percentage of 
boyB who go to the Civil- Service, whether directly or 
indirectly ? — I think the geography programme 
should be modified. 
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13028. Then, what about grammar ; don’t you think 
that time could be saved by getting rid of, at all 
events, a good deal of what we now have under the 
name of grammar, such as long lists of irregular 
verbs and complicated parsing!— To a certain extent, 
though I have a strong view that the teaching of 
g ramm ar has not been the failure that other 
witnesses spoke of. 

13029. Do you find, then, that the children in your 
Ringscnd school speak the English language with 
special correctness 1 — I think they are less liable to 
incorrect speaking than if they had not been taught 
grammar. 

13030. That is only your opinion? — I am quite 
certain of it. 

13031. You do not mean to say that you have 
taken two sets of children, and taught grammar to 
one set and not to another, just to see how things 
would turn out ? — No, I have not. 

13032. You are, I assume, aware that the system 
has been tried on a large scale as between England 
and Ireland ; that whilst grammar is compulsory in 
Ireland, it has not for years been compulsory in 
England ; and that, nevertheless, there does not seem 
to be any great advantage in the speaking of English, 
as regards good grammar, at the Irish side of the 
Channel? At all events you recognise that the 
existing programme could be usefully modified ? — I 
think it could be modified. 

1 3033. Both in grammar and geography ? — Yes ; 
but I certainly would be for including both in our 
programme. 

13034. Would you be for including them as com- 
pulsory subjects ?— Certainly, your Grace. 

13035. All along the line? — All along the line. 

13036. You are aware there is a very considerable 
body of evidence against yon ? — I am. 

13037. And amongst teachers, as well as amongst 
inspectors 1 — Yes ; I am aware that there is some body 
of opinion against me. 

13038. Monsignor Molloy. — I understand that 
your opinion is unfavourable not merely to the 
introduction of woodwork in the National schools but 
to the introduction of manual training generally 1 — 
To the introduction of manual training outside what 
may be had with pen and pencil and ruler and compass. 

13039. But you are favourable to the teaching of 
agriculture in country schools? — Yes. 

13040. When you say that, do you mean the teach- 
ing of agriculture out of books, or practically ? — Both. 

13041. Then you think it would be desirable, at 
least in the country schools, to teach agriculture prac- 
tically? — I think it would. 

13042. If the practical teaching of agriculture was 
introduced into country schools time should be found 
for teaching it ? — Yes, time must be found. 

13043. And why is it that time could not be found 
in town schools for introducing manual training? — 
The boys in a country school would, I take it, stop over 
time for the special instruction in agriculture ; but I 
certainly don’t think the boys in towns — certainly tho 
boys of Dublin — would be very likely to stay half an 
hour over time for the special chipping at wood. 

13044. At all events, you think it would be desir- 
able to teach the country boys practical agriculture, 
but not desirable to teach the town boys the use of their 
hands ? — I don’t say about the desirability. 

13045. I think you have said that it is not desir- 
able to introduce manual training into schools ; you 
can change that answer if you like? — No; I don’t 
think it is practicable, nor do I think tliat it is neces- 
sary. My opinion is that the five or six years given 
by Irish children in school is the minimum which 
they should have for the acquirement of literary 
knowledge, and the boy in town and country is at 
present having manual training and hand and eye 
training from his infancy outside the school. 

13046. You have said that it is possible to teach 
practical agriculture iu the country schools, and it is 
possible to find time for teaching it ; why is it not 


possible to give manual training in town schools, and 
to find time for giving it ?• — The corresponding subject, 
according to the programme that would be taken up 
in town schools, would be something else — some 
literary subject — book-keeping. 

13047. But why is it not possible to take up 
manual training ? — Because I don’t think it is 
desirable. 

13048. You said it is not desirable because it is not 
possible, and now you say it is not possible because it 
is not desirable? — It is not desirable. They have 
hand and eye training outside the school from infancy, 
all their lives. We are getting hand and eye trainin'* 
all through life. 

13049. I gather from your memorandum that you 
agree in the main with the views put forward by Mr. 
Clarke ? — Yes. 

13050. Now, I should like to ask you, as I asked 
him, have you any practical experience of manual 
training in schools? — I have not; but I am aware 
that in the Pembroke Technical School at Ringsend, 
so far from working it as a technical school, they have 
to establish classes in reading and writing — to some 
extent it has become a National school. 

13051. We can hardly go into that. All technical 
schools give literary training, but they give technical 
training chiefly; they give literary training in a 
secondary degree? — Would not the whole difficulty be 
got over if you gave sufficient literary training in the 
elementary school and then send the pupils to the 
technical school ? 

13052. I don’t think there is any difficulty except 
the difficulty you are creating ?— 1 am afraid there 
would be great difficulty. 

13053. At all events, you have no practical ex- 
perience of manual training? — I have not taught it 
myself, but I have practical experience of the working 
of it. 

13054. Where? — In the Pembroke Technical 
School. 

13055. But I speak of manual training in primary 
schools ? — I have no experience of it in primary schools. 

13056. Do you agree with Mr. Clarke that oue of 
the chief reasons for objecting to it is that you 
believe the literary training would suffer? — Yes. 

13057. Would your views be modified with regard 
to the desirability of manual training, if it should ap- 
pear from experience that the literary training would 
not suffer? — Ye3; if it appeared from experience 
that the literary training would not suffer, and that 
boys could get an additional instruction in anything, 
any useful business in addition to what they are get- 
ting, I should certainly be very glad. 

13058. And if it appears from experience that the 
literary training would not suffer that would seriously 
modify your view ? — Certainly. 

13059. You said that some pupils in the National 
schools become candidates for the Civil Service, 
and you mentioned that as a reason for certain 
opinions about tho programme of the National Board ? 
— That is one, but it is only one of the practical diffi- 
culties ; I believe both grammar and geography have 
a high educational value as they are. 

13060. There are about a million pupils on the rolls 
of the National schools of Ireland ; only a very small 
fraction of that million can become candidates for the 
Civil Service? — Very small. 

13061. And do you suggest that the programme 
of the schools under the National Board should be 
drawn up with a view to provide for that small 
fraction rather than with a view of providing for the 
rest of the million ? — No, I don’t ; my evidence was 
that the programme in grammar and geography may 
be modified, but 1 pointed to the Civil Service 
Examinations as one of the difficulties in the way ot 
modification. 

13062. Then you agreo with me that the programme 
for the National schools ought to be drawn up with a 
view to the great bulk of the pupils, and not with a 
vigw to any special advantage of that small class 
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that will become candidates for the Civil Service 1 

Yes ; but I don’t think they should be lost sight of in 
our National schools. 

13063. That is, that they should get the best edu- 
cation that would be provided under the programme of 
the National Board ? — Decidedly. 

13064. And that programme should be drawn up 
with a view to the bulk of the candidates who will 
have to earn their bread by the use of their hands 1— 
Yes. 

13065. Now will you tell me what is your funda- 
mental reason lor preventing these children from 
learning the use of their hands during their school 
life! — They are learning it all their lives outside 
school. They have a splendid training in hand 
and eye from their infancy, I could not conceive any- 
thing I could do for them in a school that would be os 
good as spinning a top or playing marbles. When a 
farmer’s boy, in a field of 20 cows, can tell you the 
names of all the cows and the twist of their horns, 
that is fine evidence to my mind of hand and eye 
training. 

13066. At present they don’t get any systematic 
hand and eye training 1— They are having it always, 
a boy learns to balance a shovel, the farmer’s boy 
balances a spade in a particular way ; he is getting 
manual training from his childhood. 

13067. That is a sort of hap-hazard traiuiugl— I 
don’t think there is auy hap-hazard about it ; he has 
to drive a donkey, and knows where and how to drive 
him ; he does it after approved methods. 

13068. Tell me what is your fundamental reason 
for objecting to systematic manual training in schools ? 
— That I don’t think it could be had without 
sacrificing some other matter of great importance 
to the child. 

13069. And you agree that if the literary training 
would not suffer, then that argument would disappear, 
and there would be no further objection ? — It could 
be no objection, for, to a large extent, any increased 
training you give a boy would be to his advantage. 

13070. Mr. Harrington. — I think that the presi- 
dent of your organization, Mr. Clarke, stated in reply 
to Dr. Wilson, that the opinions he expressed in regard 
to this manual training were almost universally those 
of the teachers of the country ? — Yes ; I take it so. 

13071. Do you agree in that statement 1 — I agree 
in that. The president was asked whether he repre- 
sented here only the 14 members of the central com- 
mittee. I am here to claim that in the statement 
that wo make — we have 7,000 members in our 
organization — we certainly represent 6,900. 

13072. How many teachers are there altogether in 
Ireland 1 — Something over 12,000. 

13073. Have you as secretary of the organization 
issued any circular to the teachers of your orgnization 
in reference to this question? — At our congress I 
wanted to get a special report and mandate, so to say, 
from the congress, of the feelings of the teachers, and 
the report that they submitted was, that they did 
not know sufficient about it to express an opinion at 
the time, but being on that committee and having to 
do with it, i found that if we were to report at aU, it 
would be exactly in conformity with the views Mr. 
Clarke and myself have given expression to. 

13074. Did they at that congress, you spoke of, 
authorize you, as secretary, or Mr. Clarke, as 
president, to give their opinions as those of the 
organization, against manual training ? — There was 
no formal resolution. 

13075. In other words you were not authorized to 
state that the teachers of Ireland were against this ? 
— Not formally. 

13076. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Were you infor- 
mally authorized ? — No ; not authorized, I would not 
call it an authority. 

13077. Mr. Harrington. — Then you were not 
either formally or informally authorized by the 
teachers’ organization to express their views 1 — Not in 
the sense of authority. 


13078. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Or authorization ? 
— Or authorization. 

13079. Mr. Harrington. — In one of these ten 
commandments — as I might call them — that you lay 
down, you state that the introduction of elementary 
science practically taught would be a good thing, and 
also that you would recommend that the teachers as 
well as the pupils should construct the appliances for 
that purpose ?— Yes. 

13080. How would you propose that the teachers 
could possibly make these things, irrespective of the 
pupils, if they had not some little training in the way 
of manual work ? — Take one very simple experiment, 
the incompressibility of water could be taken up 
without manual training. If you take a bottle full 
of water and put a cork in it you see the water is not 
compressible. 

13081. Chairman.— Would not the construction of 
appliances involve the making of a pair of balances ? 
— In some cases. 

13082. Mr. Harrington. — You think a boy with- 
out any training in manual work would be capable of 
making these appliances ? — They are such very simple 
appliances. What I mean is, I would exemplify the 
principles of science ; take capillary attraction, for 
instance ; hold a piece of blotting paper over water 
and you show capillary attraction. 

13083. That is not a construction of the appliances, 
you say these things might be made by the teachers as 
well as by the pupils. If the teachers of Ireland have 
not received this manual instruction, how would they 
be able to construct these various things ? — Except 
that they were so very simple they could show them- 
selves. 

13084. In other words they would be limited to 
very few appliances 1 — V ery few. 

13085. Mr. Molloy. — Saturday, if I mistake not, 
you mentioned was a dies non in our primary schools 1 
— Yes. 

13086. Is that a desirable state of things ? — I think 
it is. 

13087. Have you any remembrance of the time 
when Saturday was a regular school day, at least uj> 
to 12 or 1 o’clock ? — I have not. 

13088. Well, I have. Another point, about the 
itinerant teachers, if a sufficient number of organizers- 
were appointed, and they were qualified in drawing, 
and attended certain centres, would not that rapidly 
bring up the instruction of the teachers, who at present 
have no practical experience of the subject f — Do you 
mean to visit the schools ? 

13089. To visit certain centres which might be 
attended on Saturdays by teachers?— Yes ; I think 
that would rapidly bring about a change in the 
number of people qualified to teach drawing. 

13090. Are you in favour of extending the number 
of school hours 1—1 am not. I am decidedly against 
it, because, although four hours is the minimum 
official time, the general experience is that it runs 
considerably over that in the country. 

13091. If that is the general experience, why not 
legalise it, so to say, by rule or regulation ? — I don’t 
tbink it could be wisely done 

13092. You were connected with a school in the 
county Limerick, if I mistake not, some time ago ?■ — 
Yes. 

13093. In that locality are not the school hours 
much longer than your present school hours? — Yes, 
up to half-past three or four. 

13094. A.nd commencing often at half-past nine ? — 
Yes. 

13095. In your own school at Grange, county 
Limerick, you commenced at nine or half-past nine 1— 
Half-past nine. 

13096. An d continued until? — A quarter to four. 

13097. Why would you not generalise that?— I 
would not like to do it again ; I think I was acting 
very foolishly at the time in teaching for more than 
four hours. 
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13098. Was not that a regulation of the manager 
of the school ? — Yes, he wished it. 

1309!'. Rev. Dr. Wilson*. — You say the teachers 
are not accountable for the existing defects ; to what 
do you refer in that matter] — My opinion is that the 
results system in our schools is not truly educational. 
My point is that the teachers have over and over been 
complaining that this is so, aud their complaints 
have been disregarded, if not in many cases ridi- 
culed. 

13100. Then you refer to the results fees 1 — To the 
general system. 

13101. You are opposed to the proposal to send 
itinerant teachers and special inspectors ; how would 
you provide then for schools where the teacher Is not 
competent to teach drawing, say ? — Either call the 
teacher to a centre on Saturdays, or call him for a 
special course of training, which I think would bo 
perhaps more desirable, for three or four weeks. 

13102. Aud the same question as to inspectors ; 
there are some inspectors, I presume, that could not 
inspect drawings 1—1 don't think so. 

13103. With regard to this point that was brought 
out that you were not authorized to give an opinion, 
I can quite understand it, but so far as your own 
opinion goes, what is the general view of the teachers 
as regards the point I — My opinion is that the general 
view of the teachers of the country is opposed to the 
introduction of manual training into schools. 

13104. Would you be opposed to a change in the 
hours of school attendance, dividing them, say, into 
forenoon and afternoon attendances, with an interval 
for dinner 1 — I don’t see any practical advantage 
there would be in it. 

13105. Well, I know some parents who would con- 
siderably desire that their children should get home 
for dinner, say about one o’clock 1 — I rather think the 
general feeliug would he in favour of the present 
arrangement. 

13106. That remark applies to towns as well as 
the country? — Town and country. 

13107. Rev. Dr. Evans. — You think that tho 
teachers are not in favour of the introduction of 
manual instruction into the schools ? — Yes, Doctor. 

13103. If there was a good and substantial fee 
attached to the subject, would they be of that opiniou ? 
— I hope we are coming to the time when there will 
be no fee for any particular subject. 

13109. I hope so too, but we are not there yet. 
But would you kindly answer the question 1 — It is 
very hard to know what money may not induce 
people to do ; it would all depend on the amount of 
the fee ; but I would certainly rather not offer an 
opinion from the fee point. 

13110. I value the opinion of the teachers, and 
wish to know whether their opinion is the outcome 
of educational reasons, or is only a mere matter of 
personal interest ? — No, my view is decidedly from an 
educational standpoint, not from any personal con- 
siderations whatever. 

13111. And you think that apart from all other 
considerations that the teachers, for educational 
reasons, are not in favour of manual instruction 1— 
Quite so, I believe they don’t think it would be to 
the advantage of the country. They believe it is 
bound to be a failure, looking at the alternative 
scheme for girls. Conversations I have had -with 
parents myself, both in Dublin and in the country, 
for the last three or four months would rather lead 
me to think that they ridicule the whole idea. 

13112. Yon are of opinion that itinerant instructors 
should not be employed in our system of National 
education 1 — That is my opinion, that itinerant instruc- 
tors should not go into the schools to give instruction 
to the pupils, or, if possible, and if it could be done 
with any fair degree of convenience, even to the 
teachers. 

13113. There are instructors in dairying — would 
you abolish them ? — I am not able to form any opinion 
about it. 


13114. You know that the employment of dairy 
instructors was before Parliament the other day ?—• 
Yes, I am not able to form any opinion, but the 
impression I have is that these dairy instructors are 
doing good in the country, and if they are, I would 
not interfere with them. 

13115. Then you would not abolish dairy instruc- 
tors '! — I don’t know sufficient about it, but the view 
I have is favourable to dairy instructors, if I can be 
said to have any view grounded as it is on insufficient 
information. 

13116. Would you be in favour of itinerant instruc- 
tors in cookery ? — I cannot form any opinion on the 
instructors in cookery. 

13117. You say that itinerant teachers are undesir- 
able, for drawing or any other subject ? — Yes, I would 
rather bring the teacher to the instructor than have 
the instructor going to the school. I certainly would 
have a decided objection to any outside teacher com- 
ing into my school or any other school. 

13118. You are aware that the National system 
has had what are called organizers, would yon abolish 
them 1 — They have been largely done away with, have 
they not 1 

13119. Would you abolish them? — I would not, 
they come to the school as officials pretty much of 
the standing of inspectors. 

13120. The organizers might be continued to teach 
method, and instructors to teach dairying and cookery? 
— I have not said anything about dairying or cookery, 
because I have not sufficient information that would 
enable me to form an opinion on these heads. 

13121. With regard to grammar and geography, 
as wisdom has not died out of Ireland yet, you 
would be for continuing grammar and geography? 
—Yes, 

13122. Do you think it desirable that the boys and 
girls of the country, as they read the shipping lists iu 
the newspapers, should know where the places are that 
are mentioned in these lists ? — I do, sir ; at the same 
time I would be for modifying the programme in 
geography, or at least the text-books on it, so that 
in connection with the names of any places there 
should be some social or industrial facts mentioned, 
which should be placed within the grasp of the children 
as distinct from a mere collection of names. 

13123. Would you be in favour of introducing 
history in our programme ? — Yes, if it could be done. 

13124. And if we proposed to introduce history 
would the teachers object to it on the ground that 
there was no time, and that it would trench upon 
other subjects? — I think not, I don’t think they 
would. 

13125. Do you think that the introduction of 
manual instruction would impinge more on instruction 
in the subjects of the present programme than history ? 
— The manual training, as we understand it, which 
is aimed at by this Commission, is training to quicken 
the intelligence : we are yet unaware whether any 
amount of manual training will make a dull boy 
intelligent, whereas, I say, we are aware that an 
intelligent boy is generally quick in the use of his 
hands. 

13126. Well, if merchants in Dublin were to tell 
you that they find a difficulty in getting boy3 and 
girls to do their work, because they cannot count 
with two hands — suppose they are i-eckoning nails, 
they can only work slowly with the right hand, 
whereas if they were trained to use both hands, so 
that they could count with the right and the left at 
the same time ; don’t you think that would be an 
acquisition? — I think it would. 

13127. If a merchant should tell you that thorough 
manual training would hasten the promotion of 
boys and girls, by two years, over their present 
rate of. promotion, you would be in favour of 
their being trained to use the two hands 1 — Yes, 
sir. 

13128. And, therefore, manual training is desirable 
as part of universal culture, and to teach -people the 
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right use of themselves 1 — There is no reason to my 
mind why a boy should not be able to use his two 
hands. 

13129. Mr. Strothers. — I think the point you 
start with is this, the children don’t at present get a 
sufficient literary education in the schools 3 — Yes, sir. 

13130. And many of them leave school, the former 
witness said, not having overcome the mechanical 
difficulty of reading 1 — Quito so. 

13131. It is perfectly clear that that is not the 
case in England and Scotland, the majority of child- 
ren leaving school at eleven and twelve do have the 
power of reading and writing distinctly. What do 
you suppose is the reason of a different result in 
Ireland 3 — The reason largely would be, first of all, 
the irregularity of attendance, and secondly, the 
unsuitability of the school books that have been 
hitherto in use, the reading books particularly. 

13132. The second poiut is apparently in course of 
being remedied ; as to the first point, irregularity of 
attendance, what do you suppose causes the irregu- 
larity ? — Domestic necessity on the part of the parents 
sometimes, and perhaps carelessness. 

13133. Do you tbiuk that want of interest on the 
part of the children in the work of the school might 
not have something to do with it? — As a rule I 
suppose you will get a considerable number of boys 
at any time who would rather play at athletics than 
play at figures. 

13134. But if the parent is careless, whether the 
boy attonds school or not depends largely on whether 
the boy finds the school work interesting. You spoke 
about the carelessness of the parent : let us take the 
case of a careless parent, then whether a boy attends 
school or not would depend solely on this, whether he 
finds the work of the school attractive 1 — Yes, whether 
it had greater attraction for him than how he may 
spend his time outside, the attraction then is com- 
parative, the school might have some attraction for 
him, but the hillside might have more. 

13135. Would not that be an argument for intro- 
ducing into school subjects which would increase the 
attendance of children, and make school attractive 3 — 
Yes. 

13136. If you had reliable evidence put before you 
to show that the introduction of manual work did 
have that effect you would consider it a very import- 
ant fact 1 — Yes, if I had satisfactory evidence that it 
tended to the encouragement of attendance. 

13137. I think it is not going beyond the record 
to say the evidence we have already had would show 
that I have get some evidence myself in connection 
with one of the National schools in town where manual 
training is carried on, and I find that there is a goed 
deal of difficulty, at least I am told — I don’t know it 
from my own personal experience — that there is a 
good deal of difficulty in getting the boys to attend 
the manual instruction clasB. 

13138. That is one isolated case put against a great 
number J— Yes, but then it is the only case we have 
in Dublin : it tells for all Dublin. 

Mr. Strothers. — That does not affect the many 
cases where we have positive evidence that the 
attendance has been increased. 

13139. Most Bev. Dr. Walsh.— In the school that 
you speak of, manual instruction is carried out under 
the existing handicraft programme of the National 
Board? — Yes. 

13140. Suppose it was considered that that was not 
a satisfactory programme from the educational point 
of view, do you think that your experience based on 
that one school would be worth very much as against 
the body of evidence to which your attention has 
been called?— I don’t know what the change of 
programme would come to. 

13141. But, apart altogether from your want of 
knowledge as to that, let us suppose that the existing 
programme of the National Education Board in what 
is called handicraft lias to he set aside as an un- 
satisfactory programme, do you think that difficulties 


that have arisen in the carrying out of that unsatis- Dublin, 
factory programme could make an argument against Jul , TjJ", ~ 
the introduction of a satisfactory programme? — No, UJ — 

your Grace, I do not. " * Ir - 

13142. Mr. Strothers. — You recommend a number 
of changes to be introduced into schools in Ireland 
under ten heads, these would involve taking away 
some time from the literary instruction at present 
given 3— -They would lie all to a large exteut literary 
instruction still. Anything I have recommended in 
the way of school museums or object lessons, would 
be taken still in connection with the literary work of 
the school. 

13143. But still they would take time awav from 
the direct teaching 1— They would take time' away, 
but we certainly hope under the new arrangement 
for reading more time could be given for illustration 
and going to the museum, and exemplifying the- in- 
struction that is given. 

13144. It comes to this, that instruction in read- 
ing does not necessarily sutler because they receive 
some other instruction which tends to rnnke them 
more intelligent 3 — Quite so. 

13145. Then it is merely a question what subjects 
do have that tendency, you say experimental science 
would have that effect, but you have a strong opinion 
that manual work would not? — Yes. 

13146. I gather your unfavourable opinion as to 
manual work is not based on any personal experience ? 

— No. 

13147. And I have not heard you give any reason 
against its introduction, except that it would take 
away time, just as experimental science would do ? — 

Yes, it would take away time. 

13148. Then you have not made any real distinc- 
tion between the two to explain why you object to 
manual work, and favour experimental science 1 — I 
have a second reason, I apprehend the school would 
become unpopular by this manual work, just as the 
elementary school became unpopular on account of 
the alternative scheme of needlework for girls. 

13149. But if you had evidence that it has had a 
distinctly opposite effect, would you think that im- 
portant evidence ? — Yes, as far as England is concerned. 

13150. Would you not expect Irish children to be 
attracted by the same things that attract English 
children 3 — The circumstances are so widely different, 
it is impossible to form an opinion as to how far 
something suitable in England would be suitable in 
Ireland. 

13151. Do you consider child nature between eight 
and twelve differs so materially between country and 
country 3 — It does. 

13152. Mr. Harrington. — Tuke Dublin and Liver- 
pool, for instance, what are the circumstances t^iat 
differ so? — The circumstance I allude to, is the 
presence of large towns in England. 

13153. Take Dublin and Liverpool, the circum- 
stances of Dublin and Liverpool would not be so very 
different ? — But, I am taking Ireland ns a whole, 
where we have so few manufacturing towns. 

13154. Mr. Strothers.— Suppose a teacher were 
to prefer to take up manual work rather than experi- 
mental science, would you object to his doing so ? — 

Certainly not. 

13155. You would not object to manual instruction 
being introduced as an optional subject 3 — Not as an 
optional subject with both teacher and manager, but 
I certainly would object to the manager having power 
to say to the teacher : “Yon will have to give manual 
training whether you are qualified or not.” I would 
want the teacher to have a voice in it too. 

13156. You made some remarks about kindergarten, 
spoke of it as organised play, and I think you quoted 
a case in your own experience ? — First of all, I came 
across something which fell in with my own ideas, 
from a man who was a distinguished official of the 
National Board, Mr Connellan, and I took this from 
his report in 1881 : — “I have heard babes asked to 
give a definition of natural and artificial objects. 
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Dublin. have heard architecture defined by a first-class child 
Jufy"aT 1887 , a9 tl* e art of forming or devising. But as it is not 
— - likely that kindergarten will extend beyond model 

V° bn schools, convent schools, or such other schools as have 
ey ' managers with aesthetic taste, the danger of abuse will 

be considerably circumscribed.” 

13157. You spoke of having two classes, one of 
which had been through kindergarten, and the other 
had come in from the streets, and you think the 
latter somehow or other were the better children 1 — 
Yes, that is my experience ; I found it very much 
easier to get on with them. 

13158. In what respect were they better children? 
— They were more capable of taking my instructions in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and in drawing. 

13159. Had they had drawing in the kindergarten? 
—Yes. 

13160. Did they learn the alphabet more quickly? 
— They had the alphabet before they came to me. 

13161. Which made quicker progress? — The ordi- 
nary school child who had come without any kinder- 
garten training. It is my experience, and the 
experience of other teachers with whom I have 
been conversing in Ireland, that they do better 
coming from the street than from the kindergarten 
school. 

13162. You hold that to prove that kindergai-ten 
iB no use? — I know that I am setting myself up in 
opposition to many educational cauons, but I cannot 
help it, I am giving you my personal experience, 

13163. Would it not follow from that that if you de- 
ferred bringing the children to school a little later, let 
them have another year or two of the street, it would 
be still belter ? — I don’t think so ; it is a question of 
environment. I certainly do think there would be 
a good deal to be said in a healthy country district 
for allowing children to play with flowers and trees 
for another year before bringing them into school ; it 
is a different thing in the slums of a city. 

13164. At what age did these children come to you 
from the kindergarten? — Between eight and nine. 

13165. And what age do you think did they go 
to the kindergarten 1 — At four. 

13166, They had been from four to nine at the kin- 
dergarten school, and came to you then with appa- 
rently no beginnings in literary education at all ? — 
Ye9, 1 found it very hard to account for it ; whether 
it was that they have been so long playing with the 
concrete that they are not able to fall in with the 
abstract, I find it very hard to make headway with them. 
On the question of drawing I bad a visit from a school 
inspector twelve mouths ago ; he was loud in his 
praises of kindergarten, and I just ventured to give 
expression to the opinions 1 have given now ; he 
laughed at the whole thing, and said, “ Look at 
drawing." “I will show you a rather interesting 
thing,” I said, and I pulled out from a press a large 
bundle of drawing papers, and said, “ Pick out the 
worst drawings in those,” and the worst drawings 
were those done by the kindergarten children. 

13167. One requires to have serious statements of 
that kind fully tested by evidence, but we have your 
opinion that that is the case. You would wish to re- 
tain grammar and geography in the programme of 
the school 1 — Yes. 

13168. Just as at present? — Perhaps not just as at 
present ; indeed the programme may be modified, but 
I would be very sorry to give up grammar, which 
after all is pre-eminently the Bubject requiring ab- 
stract thought in our schools. I am not at all in- 
clined to agree with evidence that ha3 been given that 
even from the point of view of the English language, 
the teaching of grammar has been without effect. 

13169. You consider the teaching of English com- 
position a very important matter in schools ? — Yes, 
very important. 

13170. And you find as a matter of practical ex- 
perience that some knowledge of grammar is a help 
in teaching composition ? — Yes. 


13171. Take such a line as — 

“ The tufted plover pipes along the fallow lea.” 

I think it would help you to explain that line very 
much better to children if they understood the differ- 
ence between a verb and a noun, — take the word 
“ pipes," for example ? — Yes. 

13172. In geography you would still continue the 

use of maps in addition to having a reading book ? . 

Yes. 

13173. You would have a class reader in geo- 
graphy? — Yes, I would have the textbook so arranged 
that it would give some social and industrial facts 
connected with countries, and what the people were 
doing, and not just give the children the area and 
population and lists of towns; I would give them 
both. 

13174. Don’t you think as the population varies so 
much from year to year that that is no use? — Yes. 

13175. You object to having the school day length- 
ened or to do work on Saturdays ? — Y os. 

13176. And you quote the opinion of a Commis- 
sion in 1854 ; does your own opinion from practical 
experience coincide with the finding of this Commis- 
sion ? — Yes; my experience is that four hours is 
quite as much as would be desirable for teachers or 
pupils. 

13177. Suppose you extended the time to five 
hours, imd used part of that time in work which 
relieves the minds of the children, would not that be 
an advantage ? — As a matter of fact while four hours 
is the official time, the teachers, in order to come up 
with the programme, have to teach more than four 
hours. 

13178. Rev. Dr. Evans. — I want very much to 
understand the force of what you said about the back- 
wardness of kindergarten children when they come to 
your school. You need not name any school in 
particular, but did they come from private schools or 
from National schools? — From National schools. 

13179. After learning kindergarten in National 
schools ? — Yes. 

13180. And they were less eligible pupils, and less 
successful in their studies when they came to you on 
account of their having been taught kindergarten ? — 
I don't know whether it was on account of that, but I 
give you the fact that they were less satisfactory pupils, 
and less adaptable to our teaching. 

13181. Chairman. — You spoke about the ruler and 
the compass in connection with drawing and writing, 
and you thought that learning to use a ruler and com- 
pass is an advantage in education ? — Yes. 

13182. You also in speaking of manual work — 
meaning by manual work, woodwork — you spoke of it 
as chipping of wood ; but as far as my experience, both 
in England and Sweden, goes, it does not consist of 
chipping of wood, but it consists of applying the ruler 
and compass ; if that is so, what is the objection to 
applying practically what you have learned theoreti- 
cally. In Sweden, instead of making the drawing on 
a separate piece of paper, the drawing is actually 
made on the wood. Do you see any objection to apply 
the ruler and compass in that way to some practical 
end ? — No, I don’t think there would be any objection 
to applying the ruler and compass to something else 
besides paper. 

13183. Do you think it would not have an educa- 
tional value in applying what they learn theoretically 
in a practical way to interest the children? — I think 
it would, my lord. 

13184. You said something about increasing the 
intelligence ; we have had a great deal of evidence 
that manual training increases intelligence ; that 
appears not to be your view. Do you not think if, on 
further consideration, having read the evidence of 
other witnesses, which you will, no doubt, have the 
opportunity of doing when it is printed and published, 
you change your opinion, then a great deal of your 
objection to .manual training would be gone? — Yes, of 
course, if I find from the opinion of others — but I am 
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afraid, my lord, that it will be very difficult for me 
ever to get any opinion that will come to make me 
think that a stupid boy can be made enlightened by 
manual training. The boy that is really quick at 
the manual training is the boy that is intelligent ; in 
my school or any other school, if you want a boy to 
tie up a parcel, the boy you send to is not the stupid 
boy, but the quick boy, and he will do it neatly. 

13185. You think manual training would not be 
attractive to boys 1 — I find they can get manual train- 
ing for a very trifling figure, practically a nominal 
sum, at the techuical schools beside me at Ringsend, 
and the attendance there is very poor; the boys 
run round the street every evening. 

13186. Suppose you learned, as you probably will 
do from the evidence taken in Sweden, that the sys- 
tem there is entirely voluntary, not obligatory on 
teachers or boys, but having been gradually intro- 
duced and introduced in hours outside the hours given 
for literary instruction, it has in the course of a few 
years spread to 3,000 schools out of five or six thou- 
sand ; would not that look as if it were attractive to 
the boys? — Sweden is different; Sweden is what you 
would call a timber country, and wood is the great 
feature there as agriculture is here. 

13187. There is agriculture in Sweden ? — Yes, but 
wood is a very decided feature of Sweden. 

13188. Mr. Redington. — Unfortunately, I did not 
hear the early part of your evidence. Are you of 
opinion that the teaching of agriculture at present is 
too theoretical? — Yes. 

13189. What improvement would you suggest in the 
mode of teaching it ? — Getting small gardens in con- 
nection with schools would be one, but rather more, I 
take it, if we could get boys to understand the sciences 
that underlie agriculture, so that our farmers would 
come to appreciate and have confidence in science. 

13190. The elementary sciences that underlie agri- 
culture should be taught in place of the mere processes 
of agriculture? — Yes. 

13191. Are the teachers at present sufficiently 
instructed themselves in elementary science to be able 
to give that instruction ? — I have sufficient confidence 
in the teachers to believe they would adapt themselves 
to the circumstances. If elementary science is decided 
on to be part of the programme of the schools, I don’t 
see why the teachers should not as a rule be found to 
possess the necessary qualifications. 

13192. How would you suggest that they should im- 
prove their knowledge of science?— Either by attending 
classes at centres or to be called up hero for a special 
course of training. First of all the existing teachers 
should get an opportunity of trying what they could 
do in the teaching of experimental science, they should 
just see twenty or twenty-five or thirty experiments, 
after which they might be left to their own resources 
to acquit themselves satisfactorily before the inspec- 
tor when he went round, and if they were able to do 
this I don’t see any necessity for calling them to 
special centres, but in case a teacher did not fall in 
with this arrangement he might be called to a special 
centre. 


13193. At what time should he go to these 
lectures at centres ? — On Saturdays. 

13194. You prefer that plan to having special 
courses during vacation ? — It would be a matter of 
convenience. 

13195. I understand that you expressed a strong 
opinion against itinerant teachers coming into a 
school ? — Yes. 

13190. I should like to point out that the dairy 
instructors don’t go to schools at all, they are in- 
spectors of dairies. Take such a subject as cookery, 
do you think that female teachers could learn suffi- 
ciently well how to teach cookery by attending classes 
such as you describe ?— I think they ought, if it be 
thought desirable for the good of the country, I don’t 
see any reason if opportunity is placed within con- 
venient distance of them why our people would not 
try to avail themselves of it. 

13197. And you think that that would be more 
satisfactory than an extension of the system of 
itinerant teachers? — I don’t approve of itinerant 
teachers at all. 

13198. Perhaps you would admit that an expert is 
a better teacher than a person who is more or less 
an amateur? — Yes. 

13199. You think that the ordinary teachers would 
be sufficiently instructed in the subject ? — I think they 
would instruct themselves in the subject. 

13200. Monsignor Mollov. — Y ou spoke of two 
classes of pupils in your school whom you compared 
with one another, those who came from schools where 
kindergarten is taught and those who came, you said, 
from the streets ? — 1 suppose you mean those who 
came from other schools where kindergarten was not 
taught? — No, in my school I have children who 
come direct from the streets, and who have there- 
fore been at no school previously. 

13201. Then you were comparing those who came 
without having been at any school with those who 
came from kindergarten? — Yes. 

13202. And you think those that came without 
having been at any school before, got on better with 
you than those who came from kindergarten classes ? 
— Decidedly, they give me more satisfaction, and at 
the results examination they acquit themselves better. 

13203. What proportion of pupils come to your 
school who have been at no school at all? — Pretty 
much like half. 

1 3204. What proportion come from schools where 
there has been kindergarten ? — Half. 

13205. Do they all come either from kindergarten 
schools or no schools ?— Quite so.* 

13206. You have none that come from other 
National schools ? — I have not. Of course when I 
say that, I may get a pupil, but as a rule I get the 
children of my own district, and they don’t move 
about from school to school. 

13207. Then it comes to this, that those who 
have had no teaching before, get on better with 
you, than those who have had teaching before? 
— Than those who have had kindergarten teaching 
before 


Mr John Nealon, Teacher, Portroe National School, Nenagh, examined. 


13208. Chairman. — Will you tell us where you 
live and teach ? — I teach in a country school, near 
Nenagh, Portroe. 

1 3209. What is the size of the school ? — The average 
attendance is sixty-four, although I had eighty-five 
yesterday. 

13219. Have you an assistant teacher? — No, my 
lord, my average is not over seventy. 

13211. You wish in the first instance to speak on 
the subject of agriculture being taught in rural 
schools ? — I believe it is the only feasible subject of 
a practical character that can be taught practically 
in a country school. 

13212. You think the theoretical instruction a3 at 


present given with regard to agriculture is not of 
much use ? — It is of some use, but it is not of the 
real use that it would be if the operations were practi- 
cally shown and taken part in by the pupils. 

13213. What alteration would you suggest? — I 
would suggest that a certain portion of the school 
day should be set aside for practical instruction in 
agriculture, practical faming, and also in small school 
gardens. 

13214. It would be necessary, I suppose, in many 
instances to obtain the gardens? — Yes, my lord, 
there ought to be no more difficulty in that than 
obtaining plots for labourers’ cottages. 

13215. I was not going into the question of diffi- 
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Dublinl culty, but what I meant was in the case of the great 13229. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — B ut, of course, you 
Jul " 29 ~IS 97 uiajority of the schools at present there are no gardens! do not contemplate excluding the use of maps 1— Oh, 

u v L ' — No gardens. no, I say maps should not be done away with. 

Mr. John 13216. And it would be necessary to obtain those 13230. Chairman. — D o you think mensuration 

Nealon. gardens 1 — Yes. should be made a subject independent of geometry ? 

13217. What sized plots would answer the purpose? Yes, I think it is most important to all classes of 

— Not less than two English acres, as much ground people that mensuration should be taught ; it is 

as would enable you to carry out a four course especially important to the man who has to take part 
rotation of crops. in manual trades and to the agriculturist. 

13218. Would you apply part of the land to grow- 13231. Do you think that the present plan of com- 
ing vegetables ? — Yes, my lord. bining mensuration with geometry prevents many a 

13219. And fruit and flowers? — Fruit, and perhaps boy from obtaining a practical knowledge of the 
a little flowers. measurement of land ? — Certainly, my lord. 

13220. Would you apply a portion of the. present 13232. And you think that owing to their unwill- 
school day to the practical instruction of children at a ingness to learn geometry they lose the chance of 
suitable age to teach them to work in the field or learning how to measure and calculate areas ? — Yes. 
garden, or would you take it outside the present 13233. Have you anything to say with regard to 
hours ? — I believe that would be absolutely necessary, the teaching of advanced arithmetic? — Yes, I think 
13221. Would you make it also a rule that the too much time is spent in the teaching of advanced 
children should themselves perform some of the arithmetic, when a boy gets into sixth or second sixth 
manual work involved in the operations? — Yes, in the teacher mainly confines his attention to some of 
order- to teach them practically, 1 believe they would the higher rules, because it is with these rules and 
not derive so much benefit after it unless they were problems and circulating decimals and on questions 
invited to take part in the operations, to perform of theory that most of the examination cards after- 
portions of the operations that they arc physically wards deal, and the practical questions are almost 
suited for. neglected. 

13222. Do you think that the keeping of bees and 13234. What do you call practical questions?— 
the rearing ot poultry would be a valuable adjunct For instance, questions that occur in every day life, 
to the practical teaching of such a school farm ? — I to find the prices of things and calculate bills, coin- 
think it is most important that these subjects should mercial arithmetic. 

be properly taught in order that children should take 13235. Do you think that the necessity for reform 
home a knowledge of the rearing of bees and poultry, is even greater in female schools than in male schools ? 
perhaps. I have seen the benefit of that in a case — Certainly, the arithmetic in female schools is alto- 
wliere a man kept a large amount of hives and made gether too advanced. 

a lot of money. Some others followed it up, and 13236. You think that what is taught in the way 
because they did not exactly understand the manage- of ai-ithmetic to girls is not of much use ? — In the 
ment as he did they did not succeed to the same higher classes, the arithmetic is too advanced, 
extent, but if it were carried out every farmer could 13237. What would you suggest that they should be 
make bee-keeping a source of profit. taught in substitution for what they are taught now ? 

13223. Are there at present any handbooks suitable — Commercial arithmetic, and I would abolish every- 
for giving detailed information on those subjects ? — thing connected with circulating decimals and prob- 
Not in connection with National schools. lems concerning them and complex fractions. 

13224. You think that some further handbooks 13238. And you would teach them rather to keep 
should be procured? — Yes, giving more exact and cash accounts? — I propose to add as a portion of 
detailed information as to the management of bees, their arithmetic the writing out of portions of an 
and perhaps of poultry. ordinary cash account. 

13225. And you think also, do you not, that the 13239. And copying a day-book? — Yes. 
book might contain suggestions as to the mode of 13240. What is your opinion with regard to draw- 
treatment in the case of disease or accident to ani- ing t - — I think drawing is a very important subject 
mals on the farm?— I think it is very necessary in for an agriculturist as well as to work at a trade- 
on agricultural <Ustrict ; if a cow or horse is injured in afterwards, that is elementary drawing, 
any way very few are able to properly treat it, and 13241. Do you think that it should be paid for if 
I have known the animal to die where if ordinary fair results are exhibited, whether the teacher has a 
very simple knowledge was available the animal certificate or not i — To some extent, some years ago 
would be saved : I think it is necessary for every the Commissioners of Education paid a fee for pupils 
farmer to know that ; it should be either added to who passed in drawing, although the teacher had no 
the present text-book of agriculture, or might be certificate, and very suddenly they brought in a rule 
given a little handbook by itself. . demanding a certificate, I think that was a mistake, 

13226. What subjects do you think could be and greatly injured the teaching of drawing in. 
modified or given up to make room for the subjects National schools. If those teachers who did success- 
you have suggested ? — Take grammar, I would say fully teach drawing at that time had been allowed 
grammar should not be taught to any child under to continue, their monitors and pupils in the school 
fifth class, and it should be mainly taught after that who afterwards became teachers, would have obtained 
in exercises in composition. a knowledge of drawing. I say the loss has been great 

13227. When do you find that a large percentage because these teachers were not allowed to continue., 
of pupils have done with school life ? — After passing I say the teachers at that time who were allowed, and 
fourth class, and the knowledge of the grammar they did successfully teach drawing at that time, should be 
have learned up to that is worth nothing to them allowed to commence anew without a certificate, 
in after life. 13242. What was the result you found of making- 

13228. What do you say about geography? — I am the certificate compulsory? — That the teaching of it- 
inclined to think that I would not give up altogether had to be abandoned. 

map-teaching, because it is a training of the eye and 13243. Why was it abandoned? — Because there 
very useful, but in our second fifth class, at present, was no fee paid for it, the subject would not be- 
at all events, the programme is too extensive, it is no examined in the school. 

way practical. I am inclined to think, as suggested 13244. You think the teacher would not teach 
by his Grace a moment ago, that a most useful way drawing unless he was paid separately for teaching 
of teaching would be, as in England, by means of it ? — There would he no examination at all in 
readers ; it would teach them to read, and perhaps drawing. 

give a better knowledge of geography than is obtained 13245. There could be no examination because the 

by getting off lists by rote. teacher had no certificate ? — Yes, that is my opinion. 
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13246. Have you any opinion with regard to the 
attendance of pupils at school as regards regularity or 
the contrary 1 — I would say neither a literary nor 
manual system of instruction will ever be successful 
until some attempt is made to improve the quality of 
the attendance. 

13247. You find the attendance is very bad! The 

quality of the attendance wants to be improved, most 
of the children in the country do attend school 
throughout the year for some portion of the year, but 
eo large a proportion attend less than 100 day 3 and 
such a small proportion attend for 150 days, that I 
really think the time has come when some attempt 
should be made to improve the quality of the atten- 
dance. Very nearly 70 per cent, fail to make 150 
days, now I look upon 150 days attendance at school, 
where the number of school days is from 2 1 2 to 220, that 
is excluding all vacations and holidays, I look upon it 
as no hardship, whatever, for a child, unless there are 
strong reasons otherwise, to be compelled to attend 
school for 150 days ; and I also say a child cannot be 
properly educated in a literary way, or if manual 
instruction is introduced, it cannot be successful, 
unless the child is made to attend 150 days in the 
year. 

13248. Would you compel a child to attend school 
without any reference to the weather, if a child had 
a long way to come ? — Allowing for all that, there are 
nearly seventy days the school is open, when I would 
•allow him or her to be absent for causes of that kind, 
in saying 212 to 220, I have excluded Sundays and 
vacations and holidays and Saturdays. 

13249. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — That is, you are 
speakingof the days when the school is actually open, and 
of these only 1 — Yes ; and out of that number it is not 
unreasonable to ask a parent to send a child, unless 
there are strong reasons otherwise, for 150 days. Of 
■course between sixty and seventy days would be 
available for causes of absence arising from bad 
weather. 

Mr. Strothers. — One day out of three. 

13250. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — I don’t think you 
have as yet expressed any opinion as to the question 
of manual instruction in our schools ? — I regard the 
teaching of practical instruction as manual instruction 
<*f the most valuable kind and most practical in country 
districts. 

13251. Then you are not opposed to the extension 
•of the practical instruction at present given in 
National schools! — There is none, in the sense in 
which we take it. 

13252. You say “ we " : you are not speaking of 
practical instruction in any peculiar sense of the 
word 1 — There is none at present given. 

13253. Then you do not consider that agriculture, as 
it is now taught in the schools, is practical instruction 1 
— Not in National schools, it is only theoretical 
agriculture that is taught. 

13254. Surely something practical is taught under 
the name of agriculture in some National schools ? — 
Oh, very, very few. 

13255. But you, of course, would wish to see it 
taught practically where it is to be taught at ail 1 — 
In all schools. 

13256. In all schools ? Do you really mean what 
you say ? Why would you wish to see agriculture 
taught in all schools ? — Because I believe Ireland is 
not holding her place, and certainly, in the future 
will not hold her place, unless our farmers have some 
better opportunities of carrying on agriculture in a 
better way than they have been doing in the past. 

13257. But how does that reason apply, let us 
say, to the new school here in Brunswick-street, or 
to the Convent school in Baggot-street ? — I am only 
■dealing with country schools. 

13258. So I thought, but you said all schools ? — I 
should have said all country schools. 

13259. Then, as practical agriculture should be 
taught in all country schools, what do yon propose 
should be given in the nature of practical instruc- 


tion in the town schools, to correspond with that Dublin, 
practical instruction in agriculture in country Ju!i ~ 183 _ 
schools ? — Instruction is given theoretically at ' 

present. ^ r - 

13260. I don’t think you apprehend the point of ^ ealon * 
my question : take it in this way, agriculture is at 
present an obligatory subject in the country schools? — 

13261. But it is taught only theoretically 1 — Yes. 

13262. And you wish, very properly, to have it 
extended, and to have agriculture taught not merely 
theoretically but practically ; now that will represent 
a substantial additional subject of instruction in the 
country schools, what corresponding subject do you 
think should be taught in town schools ? — -I think 
the question is not on all-fours, your Grace, at 
present it is a theory, for a great deal of that theory 
I would substitute practice, for the most of the 
practice I would make the children read the theory 
over at home as a home lesson, and I would give 
practical instruction in that next day. 

13263. I understand all that, but plainly this will 
represent a real solid subject of instruction in the 
country schools ? — Yes. 

1 3264. Now, my question is, wlmt do you propose 
to have the town children taught during the time, 
whatever it may be, that will have to be given to 
this practical teaching of agriculture in the country 
schools? — I believe they are obliged to be taught 
book-keeping. 

13265. Book-keeping! Surely you do not think 
it is satisfactory to have all the poor children in our 
town schools learning book-keeping to the same 
extent to which the children in the country are to 
learn agriculture? — It is in the programme. 

13266. We are not speaking of the existing pro- 
gramme. I hope it is not going to be set up by the 
teachers as a satisfactory standard. What I asked 
you was, whether you considered the present pro- 
gramme in this respect satisfactory, whether you 
think the time spent on book-keeping, is well spent. 

Now, what percentage of the children in the National 
schools of Dublin, for instance, are likely to become 
book-keepers, or to have any real advantage of any 
kind from a knowledge of book-keeping ? — I am not 
prepared to offer an opinion as to the feasibility of 
introducing — 

13267. I am not asking you at all about the feasi- 
bility : I ask you as a teacher of experience and a 
practical man, whether you consider it satisfactory 
that, whereas practical instruction in agriculture is 
to be provided for the oouutry children, no practical 
instruction is to be provided for the town children? 

— In towns there would be a better means of carry- 
ing out manual instruction in another direction than 
there would be in the country. 

13268. Will you kindly answer my question: do 
you think it would be a satisfactory state of things if 
we had practical education provided for children in 
country schools, and had no practical education pro- 
vided for children in town schools? — I think it might 
be done in town schools. 

13269. Please answer the question which I have 
had to put to you so often : would you consider it 
satisfactory if it were not done? — Of course it would 
not be satisfactory. 

13270. It would then be necessary tu introduce 
practical instruction for the town schools, practical 
instruction of some description, more or less corre- 
sponding with the agricultural teaching in the country 
school?— -Well, agricultural teaching in the country 
school has always been taught theoretically, and 
would not so much interfere with the teaching of the 
literary subjects. 

13271. You make it necessary for me to begin 
again. Take it in this way : how many hours a week 
do you consider should be given to the teaching of 
agriculture in the country schools ? — Five hours. 

13272. And in addition to that, all the ordinary 
literary subjects would be taught?— Yes. 
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13273. Now theae literary subjects are taught in 
the town schools as well ; how then do you propose in 
the case of the town schools, to allocate the five hours 
corresponding to the five hours you wish to see given 
to agriculture in the country schools 1 — A large 
portion of the time is at present devoted to theoretical 
agriculture in country schools. 

13271. Do you not understand that I am asking 
you about what is to be done in the town schools ! — 
They have book-keeping. 

13275. But the idea of having all these poor chil- 
dren in the town schools spending five hours a week 
at book-keeping is so absurd that I won’t ask you 
whether you would consider that to be a satisfactory 
arrangement. I ask you now have you any prac- 
tical suggestion to offer to us as to what those 
five hours a week should be spent in; I hope you 
have something better to suggest than that they 
should be spent in teaching the children of the lanes 
and alleys of Dublin book-keeping 1 — Country schools 
at present have half an hour more than town schools. 

1327G. Even if that be so, the extra time is two 
hours and a half a week, and there still remain two 
hours and a half every week to be profitably disposed 
of. But do you think it a reasonable arrangement 
that the town schools should have two hours and a 
half a week less school time than the country schools 1 
— It is the usual thing. 

13277. I confess I never heard of it before ; but, 
usual or unusual as it may be, do you think it satis- 
factory! — There is a question with regard to the time- 
table. It has been said that the Commissioners insist 
on four hours; the Commissioners insist on the 
teacher being present for five hours and three- 
quarters every day in school. I think a question was 
asked about an extension of the school day ; at the pre- 
sent moment the Commissioners insist that theteacher 
will be there for five hours and three-quarters hours 
— that is, four hours lor secular instruction, half an 
hour for play (for the Commissioners insist the 
teacher must be present), half an hour for religious 
instruction, and three-quarters of an hour for 
monitors. 

13278. I don’t quite see the bearing of all this 
upon my question, but, as you have introduced it, I 
must say that I never heard it suggested by anyone 
that the teacher’s working day is a day of only four 
hours! — The Commissioners say there must be four 
hours at least for secular instruction. 

13279. Of course they do ; surely you don’t object 
to it ! — I thought it was understood a moment ago 
that the teacher wa3 only expected to teach for four 
hours, and there was a question of the extension of 
time, whereas at present the teacher is obliged to be 
present in the school and teach for five hours and 
three-quarters. 

13280. Do you consider that a grievance! — No. 

13281. "We have heard a good deal about an agita- 
tion for an eight hours’ day, but an objection to a 
working day of five hours and three-quarters would 
break decidedly new ground. I am sure you don’t 
wish to raise any question about this ? — No ; I only 
wanted to show how much is expected from the 
teachers at present. 

132B2. But all that you are saying is quite wide of 
the mark. I have been endeavouring to get from 
you, as you have expressed in yonr memorandum of 
evidence no opinion on the general subject of manual 
instruction, whether you have any definite suggestion 
to offer us on that subject! — As far as the country is 
concerned, I believe it would be impracticable to carry 
out any other system of manual instruction except 
practical agriculture ; and for the towns, 1 have not 
sufficient experience of towns to know to what extent 
it would affect them. 

1 3283. In other words, you have no suggestion of 
any kind to offer on this subject! — No, not about 
towns. 

13284. Well, there is another aspect of the case. 
With reference to grammar, you consider a great 


deal of what goes on at present under the name of 
teaching grammar is practically useless 1 — Yes, for the 
third and fourth classes, and perhaps for first-fifth. 

13285. So that, in addition to the time that is 
wasted at present in town schools in the teaching of 
book-keeping, there is a further waste of time in this 
practically useless teaching of grammar! — I mean 
technical grammar I daresay composition would be 
expected from children in fourth and fifth classes. 

132S6. But this useless work that is going on at 
present represents a waste of time ? — Well, the time 
for grammar should he given to composition ; that 
would be practical teaching. 

13287. I read this from your memorandum of 
evidence : — “ The teaching of grammar could be done 
away with in all the stages up to fifth or second-fifth 
class, and even then the subject should be taught 
mainly by means of exercises in composition.” That, 
is your well-considered opinion! — Yes. 

13288. That the teaching of grammar could he 
done away with in all the subjects up to sixth and 
second-fifth. Then you go on to say : — “ The amount 
of grammar they have learned up to that stage is 
practically useless to them in after-life, and the time 
spent in trying to teach the subject is absolutely 
wasted ” ? — Yes, as now taught. 

13289. Still, a very considerable amount of public 
money is spent on it in results fees. Now about the 
teaching of drawing. You said at one time the Com- 
missioners changed their rules on this subject ; how- 
far back was that! — From twelve to fifteen years. 

13290. Do you know to what extent that change 
which was made twelve or fifteen years ago affected 
the teaching of drawing in the National schools! — I 
had to give it up myself. 

13291. Can you say whether it was given up in 
many schools l ~ I know another teacher who is here 
that gave it up. 

13292. And you consider that this would be the 
natural effect of the chauge that was made 1 — Yes. 

13293. How do you propose now to re-establisn 
the teaching of drawing ! — I say every existing 
teacher should be allowed to teach drawing without 
a certificate; as for incoming teachers, especially 
those who have bad the advantage of training, I 
would certainly insist on a certificate from them. 

13294. You don't think it necessary to test the 
capacity of the existing teachers in any way 1 — Not 
at present, if they produce the article it ought to be 
recognized. 

13295. Have you any suggestion to make to us as 
to how those teachers who are at present not quali- 
fied to teach drawing could become qualified ?— By 
attending centres w ould be a convenient mode. 

13296. Do you see much force in the objection 
that Mr. Coffey raised, that it would lower the 
character of the teacher if the people knew that the 
teacher had, as it were, to go to school to become 
qualified to teach drawing !—I know I would not 
like to go into Nenagh, and attend lectures in draw- 
ing, perhaps that is because I am old. 

13297. Would you like then to have it said by 
people in the neighbourhood ; 11 our children are being 
kept back because there is a teacher in the school 
who is not fit for his work, he is not able to teach 
them drawing.” Don’t you tbink the people would 
have a much higher opinion of the teacher if they saw 
him going into a centre to learn what he plainly had 
not learned, and had no opportunity of learning 
before, so as to make himself really fit for Iris work 4 
— I don’t think they would have a higher opinion of 
him. 

13298. Surely you don’t think they would have a 
higher opinion of a teacher whom they knew to be 
holding back and keeping himself unfit for his work 1 
— I don’t know that they would know he was holding 
back. 

13299. Obviously they would very soon come to 
know from the newspapers that drawing had been 
made a compulsory subject in all the National 
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schools of Ireland, and they would very soon find out teacher to be there then, that is a matter for the DahI[n 
that the reason it was not taught in their own village manager. Thus the time is reduced to four aud a-half — 
schoo was that the teacher was not able to teach it ; hours, or iu the case of monitors to four and three- "WW- 
now do you really think they would have as high an quarters ? — Religious instruction is provided for in the Mr. Joim 
opinion of that teacher ns they would have of a man time-table. N'ealoo. 

whom they saw going, like a man, to learn to teach 13.317. Do you think the present teaching of a"ri- 
drawiog when he admittedly did not know how to culture out of a text-book of any value?— It is°of 
teach it ? — Of course if the subject was made compul- some value. 

sory every teacher should go and get a certificate. 13318. You ore aware that fees are given for 

13300. Do you see no difficulty in obliging all the practical instruction iu agriculture ; do you give it 
existing teachers to take out a certificate? — I think yourself? — Ho ; I have no means of doing so. 

it would be rather a grievance in the case of old 13319. Have you any ground round the school ? 

teachers. j lj ave some land of my own. 

13301, In England, when drawing was made com- 13320. What is the size of the school plot? — No 
pulsory, some latitude was allowed in the case of the school plot at all. 

teachers then in the schools. Still, pressure was put 13321. Would it be jiossiblc for the manager to 
upon them by the Education Department, and don’t take on lease some of the land in the neighlmurhood 
yon think that some little pressure should be put on of the school which could be used as a school garden ? 
the teachers, to lead them to prepare for tire teaching — I daresay ; I don’t know whether it would be 
of drawing % — I certainly say this that any teacher given voluntarily, but it would be as easy to get it ns 
who taught drawing formerly and earned results fees a labourer's plot. 

and got his students passed to the satisfaction of the 13322. How much would be required? — Two acres 
inspector and Commissioners, because drawing at that for a four-course rotation. 

time was sent up to the Board, it was not the opinion 13323. A school garden could be less than that ? — 
of the inspector. This is the school farm, aud the garden should le 

13302. You would allow teachers of that class to takeu out of that, 
go on? — Yes. 13324. Do you not think a school garden of half 

13303. Why would you not allow a new teacher to an acre would be euough for teaching practical agri- 
teach without having a certificate if he showed he culture ? — It would be almost worthless, 
could leach it ? — I would, every existing teacher. 13325. Why could you not have a rotation of crops 

13304. But why would you confine this to existing on half an acre as well as in two acres? — You could 
teachers ; why would you not allow future teachers have a rotation, of course, but it would be too small 
to do the same ? — Because the present teachers have in my mind. 

not the opportunities of learning to teach drawing 13326. Could you not have experiments as to the 
that future teachers have. value of various manures carried out even on a quarter 

13306. Suppose the future teachers showed that of an acre ; do you think all school gardens are value- 
1 hey were able to teach drawing? — How would they less? — No. 

be able to show it 13327. The Commissioners recognise half an acre as 

1330G. Oh ; there is a very obvious case in point : a school garden? — That is half an English acre, 
take the nuns ? — They show it by the results, but tLey 13328. Do you tliiuk it is useless? — I don’t say it 
should be tried first, but the Board should say we will is useless, but I believe the subject could not be 
allow you to teach drawing before you get a certi- profitably taught without a much larger quantity of 
ficate. ground. 

13307. Why should the Board not do that and say, 13329. Do you think it is possible in Ireland to 
if any man shows us he can teach drawing, we will have two acres of land attached to every school in 
allow him to teach, whether he lias a certificate or the rural districts ? — It may not be possible in every 
not ? — I say so in the case of every existing teacher ; school, but it ought to be just as easy to get it done 

it would be no hardship on the future teacher. in connection with one school — a good deal easier 

13308. You would confine the privilege then to tlie than to get it done with a great many labourers' 
teachers who had already taught drawing, or to all cottages in the same district, 
existing teachers ? — All who taught drawing in former 13330. Are two acres given with a labourers cot - 
years should certainly be allowed. tage ? — Only one acre, but then that is given to every 

13309. You are one of those yourself, but that does labourer’s cottage, 
not influence you in drawing the line at that point? — 13331. Chaikmax. — ^ ou have to go through an 

I am not Speaking personally, the advantage it would expensive process to get that acre; it is not done 

be to me would be very little, but I think there was voluntarily, but after an inquiry and possibly an 

a great loss to fclie country. appeal to the Privy Council ? — Yes. 

. 13310. I think you might stretch a point and give 13332. Mr. Redixctox.— S uppose we could not 
the advantage at all events to all existing teachers ? — I get two acres for every school ? — l*et oue then, 
said so. 13333. Would not half an acre be of considerable 

13311. Mr. Redingtox. — D id you say that the value? — I say it is not sufficient, and then a portion 
teacher was obliged to be five and three-quarter horns of the land should be set aside for a garden w here- 
in his school?— Yes. vegetables could be grown, and some fruit trees, 

13312. Would you kindlv explain how you arrive perhaps, 
at that l— Fom- hours secular instruction— half hour 13334. Why should not a garden only be enough ? 
for play. — You could not carry on a rotation of crops in it 

13313. That is included in secular instruction ? — then. 

No. 13335. On a small scale you could surely. Is a 

13314. Rule 24a— “In all National schools not rotation of crops necessary for the purpose of teacli- 
less than four hours a day, including, if necessary, a ing agriculture ? — I think so ; it is most important 
playtime of not more than half an hour must be pro- in an agricultural district to show practically the 
vided on the Time Table for the ordinary secular advantage of the rotation of crops, 
business.” Therefore we have only got four hours so 13336. Do you think that a teacher would be able 
far ; but the teacher must be there lialf an hour to teach practical farming as well as the neighbouring 
before the lessons begin, that is four hours and o-half ? farmers who have had experience all their lives ?— A 
— As a matter of fact there is no such school day os good deal of their experience might be availed of iu 
that. Every teacher is obliged to teach Ms monitors this way. They have no faith in theory, but once it 
before or after school for three-quarters of an hour. is shown that theory cau be practically availed ot, 

13315. That is four hours and three-quarters, how and good results achieved from it, tlientne farmers 
do you make five and a-half 1 — Religious instruction. would come to believe in the theory. They are suc- 

13316 The Commissioners don’t compel the cessful oa account of their experience at present, but 
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then they would be far more successful were they 
believers in the theory, and saw it out, and practically 
applied it themselves. 

13337. Wliat do you mean by theory ; is it the 
scientific principles underlying agriculture ? — Yes. 

13338. Chairman. — Yon also mean, do you not, 
that they should get out of the bad habit they have 
in some parts of growing two oat crops in succession ; 
in the four years rotation that would be knocked on 
the head at once ! — Yes. 

13339. Mr. Redingtox. — Could you not show the 
folly of that system in afield the size of this room ? — 
They would say the piece was too small to be of any 
practical advantage ; they would say that small por- 
tion of a large field might be bad. If you take a field of 
turnips and tried an experiment on one portion, per- 
haps it would be a failure ; whereas if you had an 
acre, three-quarters of that acre might produce an ex- 
cellent crop. 

133-10. Monsignor Molloy. — I gather that, as a 
matter of opinion, you think two acres would be desir- 
able, one acre would be sufficient, and half an acre would 
not be sufficient to carry out the system satisfactorily 1 
— I don't think it would be of much practical use. 

133-11. Have you considered whether such a plot 
would be self-supporting ; have you considered whether 
the produce would pay for the expenditure of labour 1 
— T certainly say it should pay. 

13343. And it would be more difficult to make it 
pay in the case of half an acre than in the case of an 
acre 1 — Yes ; if it did not pay it would be a bad 
example. 

13343. Chairman. — According to your plan, the 
manual work is to be done by the pupils 1 — Not all. 

13344. In these school plots, is not your plan that 
the manual work should be done by the pupils 1 — Not 
all, my lord; physically they would not be strong 
enough to take part. 

13345. They could not plough, but they could dig? 
— They could dig, but then they should be only a 
limited portion of each day ; my point is that they 
should see everything in connection with it. 

13346. You don’t intend that they should put the 
crop in themselves!— Yes, the eldest boys could be 
made to do it. 

13347. With the small portion of land and the 
number of boys who would be instructed, surely they 
could practically do all the work of' an acre ! — I am 
sure they could do a great deal of it. 

13348. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — How old do yon 
suppose those children to be ? — They come to school to 
me up to fifteen or sixteen years of ago ; one boy is 
coming at seventeen. 

13349. We heard here from the President of your 
organisation, as an argument against manual instruc- 
tion, that Irish children generally leave school at 
twelve, and, consequently, have not the strength to 
handle tools ; is that your experience 1 — Oh, yes, the 
majority go. 

13350. But some substantial number remain, enough 
at all events to do the work you describe on a school 
farm ! — Yes, half a dozen. 

13351. Monsignor Molloy. — In case only half an 
acre could be got, do you think it would be desirable 
to work that half acre rather than to have no 
practical teaching of agriculture 1 — It would not be so 
usefid. 

13352. Would it be better than nothing! — It 
would. 

13353. Chairman. — It would do for a garden at 
any rate 1 — Yes, but then it would be better not to 
have anything like farming crops on it. 

13354. Monsignor Molloy. — It might be desirable 
to adopt a system under which two acres would be got 
where it was possible, in other cases one acre, and in 
other cases again a garden of half an acre ; and you 
think all could be worked usefully for the agri- 
cultural education of the children! — I believe they 
could ; if the plot was very small, it would be better 
to devote it altogether to horticulture and vegetables. 


Of course you could show a rotation of crops in a 
garden as well as in a farm. 

13355. Do you think, as a general rule, this agri- 
cultural teaching could be given by the ordinary 
schoolmaster of the school!— Yes, they have been 
long teaching theoretical agriculture and ure thorough- 
ly acquainted with the text-book, and most of them 
have a good deal of practical knowledge, especially 
teachers who have spent some years in the country 
districts, have a good deal of knowledge of agricul- 
ture. 

13356. Mr. Harrington. — Are you a practical 
agriculturist yourself ! — I have some land. 

13357. Do you teach agriculture practically in 
your own school! — I cannot teach it practically. 

13358. You don’t bring the boys to this place! — 
I don’t believe I would be allowed to do it. 

13359. Are we to understand that you also are 
averse to the introduction of manual instruction in 
the schools! — I believe that the only instruction 
that could with advantage be taught is, wliat I have 
said, practical agriculture. 

13360. But supposing it was possible to introduce in- 
to the rural schools manual instruction, would you be 
opposed to it! — And teach practical agriculture at 
the same time ; I believe the school time would not 
admit of it. 

13361. Supposing it was possible, would you be 
against the introduction of manual instruction! — 
Certainly not. 

13362. We may take it that in theory you are not 
against the introduction of manual instruction! — 
There are various objections to it, I don’t know that 
the teachers would be competent to give instruction, 
secondly, the buildings in country schools are not of 
a proper character. 

13363. You are not against the introduction of it! 
— No, if it did not interfere with a reasonable literary 
training for each child. 

13364. Mr. Molloy. — Did you ever connect your 
own small farm with the National Board in any way. 
Is it attached to your residence! — No, it is some dis- 
tance from my residence. 

13365. Would there be any difficulty in having 
that recognised as a school garden plot, and the pupils 
taught practically on it! — Well, except as a matter 
of convenience, the land is kept for a cow to provide 
my family with milk and butter. 

13366. In the interests of the pupils would you not 
think it advisable to utilise this as a school garden, 
and have agriculture practically carried out for 
their observation. The instruction on that plot 
could be carried on during part of the school hours ! 
—Yes. 

13367. The time devoted to recreation could be 
devoted to that instruction! — Yes, if it was a school 
garden. 

13368. Is there not a possibility of carrying out 
your idea in connection with your own school! — I 
have never been to see whether it suits. I hav6 this 
place for the accommodation of my family just to give 
them milk and butter. 

13369. You mentioned that you are aware that 
the practical instruction can be given during the 
regular school hours, where there is a school garden !‘ 
— Yes, I am aware of that. 

13370. At the time drawing was taught in a great 
many National schools in Ireland, the teachers not 
having a certificate, what was the extent of the 
drawing! — It was just freehand drawing from the 
fiat. 

13371. Did it go beyond this, mere copy books 
with squares and circles were placed in the hands of 
pupils and, the master attending, say, to some other 
subject, at the end of the half-hour came back, 
took these up and gave any hints that occurred to 
him 1 — At the outset he had to give them many hints 
and advise them from his experience. 

13372. Had you any experience whether drawing 
to scale was taught in any of these places ! — No. 
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13373. Or geometrical drawing! — "Well, I taught 
geometrical drawing for a few years, but never pre- 
sented my pupils for examination, there was not a 
sufficient number of pupils to make it advantageous 
to carry on. 

13374. You advocate in the case of mensuration 
that it should be separated from geometry ? — Yes. 

13375. The requirements of the National Board 
with regard to geometry are not very extensive for 
the first examination, only thirty-two propositions 
of the First Book of Euclid, and for mensuration the 
area of rectilineal figures 1—1 say that is the most 
difficult of all the courses. If I can get a boy to do 
thirty-two propositions I can get him to do the whole 
six books without much trouble. 

13376. You are in favour of curtailing the arith- 
metic course 1—1 would not do away with advanced 
arithmetic, but I would have a sufficient number of 
questions given to enable a child to give a satisfac- 
tory answer. 

13377. You would also curtail the course and time 
devoted to grammar and geography. You would 
have the geography in another form, such a course 
as would make it more interesting than learning a 
list of places and heights of mountains and lengths 
of rivers ; what subject would you introduce in the 
time thus secured 1 — I said in country schools 
agriculture. 

13378. You have the facility for that already? — 
No, not to the extent to which I think it should be 
taught. I believe still on every day in the week 
time should be given to theoretical agriculture, 
twenty-five or thirty minutes, then the rest of the 
time, making up an hour a day, to teaching practical 
agriculture ; I think that would take up all the time 
saved in the teaching of grammar. 

13379. Chairman — Do you think it would be 
necessary to give an hour a day? — Yes, perhaps for 
four days a week, practical agriculture, and teach 
theory another day ; whatever was saved from gram- 
mar should go to increase the time given to agricul- 
ture. 

13380. In town schools what would you substitute, 
— anything beyond l>ook-keeping ? — I would rather not 
say, I am not competent, I have not sufficient experi- 
ence of town schools. 

133S1. How long are you connected with Portroe 
school ? — More than twenty-eight years. 

13382. Rev, Dr. Wilson. — You say the attendance 
is so irregular in some country districts t-liat you 
would recommend the application of the compulsory 
clauses of the Education Act being extended to this 
country ? — Yes. 

13383. To what extent does that irregularity of 
attendance prevail so far as you know 1 — My own 
school is not the worst in that respect, hut taking all 
Ireland very nearly seventy per cent, make less than 
-150 school attendances in the year. 

13384. You say the teaching of grammar could be 
done away with in all the stages up to fifth or sixth 
class, but you also say a large percentage of pupils 
have done with school life after passing in the fourth 
class ; would that percentage not be deprived of all 
teaching in grammar ? — The grammar they learn at 
present is useless, it neither teaches them to read or 
to speak correctly, teaching parts of speech and 
irregular verbs to a boy, and when he gets out of 
school he forgets all about it. 

13385. How would you guard against having our 
children without grammar teaching ? — I say grammar 
is not useful for anyone in after-life ; people learn to 
speak well without any technical grammar. 

13386. Rev. Dr. Evans. — You think that the 
teaching of grammar is time lost ? — Yes, in third and 
fourth classes. 

13387. Now whose fault is that? — It is the fault 
of the system. 

13388. Of what system? — The way it is taught, 
the system that compels you to teach it in a certain 
•way. 


13389. The fault of the teaohers you mean ? — Not 
the fault of the teachers, they are supposed to teach 
a certain programme, and they do it. 

13390. Is it the fault of the books, the grammars 1 
— The main fault is, the children are not able to 
appreciate grammar, because they come to school full 
of the speech that is carried on in the home ; that 
speech caunot be got rid of by the technical grammar 
they learn in third and fourth classes. 

13391. Don't you think every child ought to know 
the difference between a noun and a verb ? — Some 
grammarians don't know, they Ciill a verb a noun. 

13392. Do you think any child should leave school 
without knowing that a plural noun should have a 
plural verb to agree with it I — I believe that it is of 
no practical advantage to kuow that fact. 

13393. Would you call that technical grammar? 
— Yes. If you put the test to him afterwards, and 
ask him to write mi ordinary letter with a full know- 
ledge of that rule before his eyes he makes mistakes 
over and over again. Of course when a boy gets up to 
second fifth, or sixth, he is not liable to make the 
same mistake. 

13394. Do you believe your brethren of the teachers 
would agree with you in tluit opinion ? — Perhaps they 
may not share it to the full extent ; the whole use of 
grammar is to enable a man to speak and write 
correctly, and if technical grammar does not teach 
him that it is a failure. 

13395. You don’t agree with Mr. Coffey? — Per- 
haps he does not go altogether as far in that matter 
as I do. Since the teaching of that much grammar does 
not accomplish its object, that is, docs not enable a 
child to write an ordinary letter, I fail to see its 
practical use — it must be a preparation for a future 
stage; but since that child will never reach that 
higher stage in the learning of grammar, I say the 
foundation he has laid is worthless — he cannot build 
upon it. But if a child is to remain at school, it would 
be well to commence at an early stage and teach him 
technical grammar. 

13396. Mr. Struthebs. — Y' our evidence is chiefly 
with reference to rural schools ? — Yes. 

13397. And you say that most of the children leave 
after they pass the fourth class? — Y’es. 

13398. What is the average age of the children? — 
A little over ten. 

13399. Then, in the ordinary rural school the great 
bulk of the children leave when they are ten years 
old ? — Yes. 

13400. And only very few comparatively stay on ? — 
Well, perhaps, more than half leave. 

13401. Take your own school — how many have you 
altogether ? — About sixty-four is the average. 

13402. How many of these would be in the fifth 
and sixth classes ? — Nine in the sixth, and eleven in 
the fifth — twenty altogether. 

13403. So you Lave about one-third of your school 
in the fifth and sixth classes ? — Yes. 

13404. How many have you in the fourth class? — 
Fourteen or fifteen. 

13405. Then, apparently, most of the children in the 
fourth class in your school must have stayed on to the 
fifth, the number of the fifth is not much less ? — I am 
speaking of all the schools in Deland, and speaking 
on the authority of the late Sir Patrick Keenan. 

13406. Is that a recent statement ? — No, it was a 
few years before his death. 

13407. But you have no reason to suppose that the 
number of children in the higher classes is increas- 
ing ? — I don’t think it is — it is rather the other way, 

13408. When children leave at ten years of age you 
think there is not much use in teaching them any- 
thing in the way of technical gr amm ar ? — Yes ; the 
foundation is useless when they cannot build on it. 

13409. Do you think there is much use in teaching 
them anything in the way of geography ? — Yes ; 
geography could be made an interesting subject, but 
not through means of learning lists of places. 

13410. Is not that what it practically amounts to ; 

Q2 


Dublin. 

■WSiW. 

Mr. John 
Keaton. 
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in our present books there is too much of that, would 
it not be better to leave it alone until we get through 
the fourth class 1— If there were an easy series of 
Readers you might examine in the third class. 

1 3+1 1 . If these children leave so young would there 
not be an advantage in teaching them to use their 
hands before they leave school 1 — No, because teaching 
geogmphy in this way would help them to overcome 
the mechanical difficulty of reading, and if they fail 
to get over that reading, they will be disgusted with 
it in after-life. If you make them read from geograph- 
ical readers, interesting books, even at an early stage, 
then they will to some extent be better able to get 
over the mechanical difficulty when they get into 
the fourth class, those who have to leave at fourth 
class. 

13412. You use geography to teach them reading 1 
— It would be of aid to reading and would make 
geography interesting. 

13413. It would lie a reading lesson to all intents 
and purposes 1 — Yes. 

13414. And so would be taken in the time you give 
to reading 1 — So it would, that is to some extent. 

13415. Then you must have a good deal of time 
set free in teaching grammar or geography] — You 
would teach them map geography still. 

13416. Yes, but you admit it would be taken up 
largely in the time of the reading lessons] — Not the 
map geography. 

13417. Then you must have & lot of time to Bpare 1 
— I don't think there would be so much, geography 
and grammar in my school are only taught a couple 
of days in the week at present, we cannot afford 
more time. 

13418. But if you don’t teach geography and 
grammar to the third and fourth classes, then you 
must have a certain amount of time set free ] — That 
would be required for teaching map geography since 
we have had only two days a week. 

13419. How much do you give to grammar S — Two 
half hours a week. 

13420. Then you have two half hours to spare] — 
Then that would be given to practical agriculture. 

13421. Bo I understand that you would teach 
practical agriculture to children under ten years of 
age ?■ — I teach it in fourth class. 

13422. I thought you meant to confine your 
teaching of agriculture to fifth and sixth classes I — 
Oh, no. 

13423. Then you think children of ten years of 
age are able to understand scientific principles of 
agriculture ] — They would be far better able to under- 
stand them than they are now, they are supposed to 
have a knowledge of the text-book now without the 
aid of any practice. 

13424. I think I heard you say that the teaching 
of agriculture from the text-book i9 not much value ] 
— Well, it is not so much value by itself. 

13425. Take it in the fourth clas3 for children of 
-ten years of age, do you think that teaching agricul- 
ture from a text-book is of much value there]— No, 
I don’t think it is. 

13426. It would be better to leave it alone] — Oh, 
no, I don’t think it would. 

13427. What would you teach them in the fourth 
class] — Our present programme is altogether wrong, 
because the most difficult portion of the whole 
subject is set down for fourth class, that is the rotation 
■of crops. 

13428. Would you teach them from a text-book 
still in the fourth class ] — Partly. 

13429. You would also teach them practically ] — 
Yes. 

13430. And do you think they would find anything 
in the text-book they would really understand ]— -Yes, 
there are portions they could well understand, hut 
unfortunately under the present programme the 
most difficult portion in my mind is in the fourth 
class. 

13431. What sort of practical teaching would you 


give to these children in the fourth class 1 — 1 would 
take them out during the hour to the garden or 
farm. 

13432. Wliat would you do with them tLere 1 — 
That is of course according to the season of the year, 
whatever operation was necessary. T should just put 
them to that operation and superintend them. 

13433. You would have them actually employed in 
doing work on the farm ] — Yea. 

1 3434. Such work as what ] — As they are physically 
able for. 

13435. Give me an idea of what children of ten 
years of age are able for] — Take turnips, all the rough 
work is done for them. 

13436. Give me au idea of what children of tea 
years of age could do on a farm] — They could sow 
turnips, and do everything iu connection with their 
after- -cultivation, they could do the cultivation of 
potatoes, they could sow potatoes and everything, 
except perhaps to cover them. 

13437. In the rural districts these children are, in 
most cases, the children of farmers or labourers ] — 
Yes. 

13438. And the probability is, they will do a good 
deal of hoeing of weeds at home, and see the turnips 
sown at home] — I don’t know that. 

13439. Come to the agriculture, for fifth and sixth 
classes, you seem to think that that cannot be done 
usefully with less than a half acre field ] — I believe 
that is too small, except for a mere garden. 

1 3440. What could you teach them in a field of 
one or two acres that you could not teach them in fifty 
square yards, as regards the principles of agriculture. 
You mentioned a four course rotation, they would 
require to remain at school four years to see a four 
crop rotation] — Yes, they could do that. 

13441. The principles of agriculture would apply 
just as.much to a ten yards square plot, or growing 
things in flower-pots, as in a large field. Could not 
that be done iu school at present without a large 
garden 1 — No, if I had a piece a yard square I 
could not illustrate it in any practical way. 

13442. Could you not illustrate theeffects of different 
manures on different seeds ] — I could, but they 
would not believe in me. 

13443. Chairman. — Your idea of a four crop rota- 
tion, as carried out in practice would be that you 
should divide the piece of land, given for the ordinary 
farm work as apart from the garden work, into four 
portions] — Yes, and have the four crops growing 
together. All the other children in the school would 
be learning from the ordinary stage. 

13444. Mr. Strothers. — Would not that be rather 
teaching practice than principles ? — T thought the 
object of this Commission was to ascertain how the 
instruction could be made practical, we have too 
many principles and no practice. 

13445. I should think practice would be an advan- 
tage in your case, but you have all practice and no 
principles ] — No, we would have the principle taught 
from the text-book all the time and practically shown 
to the children on the farm. 

13446. You understand there is a difference 
between carrying out a certain routine of work, 
teaching a man how to do a thing and teaching him 
the principles on which that work is based ?— -Yes, 
and this place should be an object lesson to the sur- 
rounding country, 

13447. That would imply that the schoolmaster 
was really a better farmer chan the farmers of the 
neighbourhood 1 — No, but he would farm on better 
principles. The experienced farmer of course would 
be far and away better than the National teacher, 
if he only adopted the means that would make his 
labours of great value, but he does not. 

13448. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Do you think 
the National school teachers at present are better 
farmers than the farmers round about the school ? — 
They are not, your Grace. 

13449. If your system was introduced would there 
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not be a very great danger that all the farmers of 
the neighbourhood would: come round by tho school 
farm from time to time, and have a good laugh at the 
attempt of the National teacher to improve upon 
their practice ? — But it would be the interest of the 
teacher to take every precaution to secure the best 
results. 

13450. It is your idea then that the ground 
attached to the school should be used for the grow- 
ing of crops, in the way of ordinary farm work, that 
it should be used for that purpose, rather than for 
the educational effect of the work on the children? 
— Oh, yes, because these children would be farmers 
afterwards. 

13451. Just as in a school in Dublin the children 
might be taught to make boots or coats, to make them 
carpenters or shoemakers or tailors'? — Yes, they will 
have to live by farming afterwards, and it is better 
that they should know something about scientific 
principles of farming, not adopting the principles of 
their fathers and grandfathers before them. 

13452. Mr. Struthers. — Then you think it would 
be better for the teacher to have a farm of his own, 
being presumably a man who is not a practical farmer 
to begin with, but having to apply theoretical know- 
ledge, it would be better for him to have a farm of 
his own to teach the pupils on rather than to bike 
them round to the best farms in the country. You 
will have a four-crop rotation on the neighbouring 
farms? — That is the very thing you won’t see so often. 

1.3453. Do you mean to say in your district of 
Ireland there would be no farm within reach of your 


school that would show a reasonable method of farm- Dublin, 
ing? — No, nor in nuy district I know of and I know ^ 

a good many districts, they do, of course, carry out a ’ — 
rotation, but you won’t see it on any farm carried out Mr. John 
in a scientific way perhaps. bealon. 

13454. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Could you suggest 
any reason why farming as an occupation should be 
taught to the children in the country districts, ami 
why trades should not be taught to children in town 
schools i — On principle, I think I would be opposed 
to teaching trades, the tradesmen of this country at 
all events have far too little to do, there is not the 
demand for them. 

13455. Everyone who knows anything about the 
subject, considered from the educational point of 
view, is opposed to the teaching of trades in 
National schools, not at all because our artisans have 
too little to do, but because the teaching of a trade 
lies altogether outside the proper work of an elemen- 
tary school. What I want to know is why we should 
exclude the teaching of trades on the one hand, and 
include the teaching of farming on the other; educa- 
tionally considered one is just as objectionable as tlie 
other ? — You don't actually teach them farming by 
practical instruction, but it is a traiuing of the hand 
and eye for them. 

13456. And it is with that view you seriously pro- 
pose having two acres and a four-crop rotation, merely 
to give the children a general training of the hand and 
eye? — Yes, if agriculture is to be taught at all it 
should be taught practically. 
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Mr. William P. Headen, b.a., Inspector of National Schools, examined. 


13457. Chairman. — You are an Inspector of schools 
in Dublin ? — Yes, my lord, 

13458. Perhaps you would give us in general terms 
your views on the subject of the teaching of agricul- 
ture in connection with the primary system of educa- 
tion? — Agriculture, of course, is taught in all the 
rural schools in my district. What I have stated 
in my memorandum is, that it is not easy to see how 
practical agriculture can be taught in ordinary schools; 
of course teaching practical agriculture would be 
rather teaching the trade of agriculture. My idea 
is that what the teachers are doing and ought to 
do is to teach principles, and the rationale of the 
processes of agriculture. In school gardens and school 
farms, generally, I find that the parents rather object 
to their children being employed in processes of 
agriculture, such as weeding, planting, &c. And in 
one school, I have mentioned here, the best teacher 
in my district, the best teacher of an ordinary 
school that I have ever known, whose pupils obtained 
100 per cent, of passes in every subject, at last 
results examination, including agriculture, told me on 
more than one occasion, that he believed that the 
possession of a school garden or school farm would 
not contribute to making his teaching of agriculture 
more effective. 


Mr. W. P 
Headen. 

13459. And did he consider his teaching of agri- 
culture to be effective as it was ? — He did, my lord. I 
considered it to be very effective, I found in his school 
an incident that I think Mr. Purser in his evidence 
before the Commission referred to, and that was, that 
on one occasion, when I was examining his fourth class, 

— there were eight boys in the class — I asked them to 
name the permanent grasses; they did so immediately. 

I asked one boy to go and bring me in a blade of 
cocksfoot, another, a blade of timothy, and the others, 
some other grasses, and they went out and brought 
in those grasses immediately, just as if they had been 
prepared before the examination. I took occasion 
afterwards to ask this teacher how he managed to 
teach agriculture so effectively, and he told me that 
he always made his boys, when they were going over 
the grasses, make collections themselves, and each 
boy had to be able to explain and describe the grasses, 
their modes of growth, and so on, and that he did 
the same with everything else relating to agriculture, 
that he had collections of seeds and of roots and so 
on. This is the only way in which I think agriculture 
could he taught practically in the schools. I have 
stated here in the summary that the way in which I 
think it could be taught practically is by encouraging 
observation of the agricultural processes of the 
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neighbourhood and their results. This teacher told me, 
amongst other things, that his boys were acquainted 
■with the cropping on the neighbouring farms, and the 
succession of crops, that there was scarcely a field 
within a radius of two or three miles of the school 
that they were unable to describe the crop growing 
upon it, the crop that it succeeded, and the crop that 
would succeed it. 

13460. Was that in a part of the country where 
the farming was tolerably good 1 — It was tolerably 
good, although it was mainly grazing — County Kil- 
dare. I think that in addition to that, there may 
be what I have written here, actual experiment 
with some grain or seed, so that the successive 
stages of germination and growth and maturity of 
the plant might be illustrated. There might he a 
rough chemical analysis of soils made, in the school. 
There ought certainly to be collections of seeds and 
grasses, and, in grazing counties of feeding stuffs ; 
these could be used as object lessons, and of course 
object teaching in the line of agriculture could be very 
much extended. Aud the cultivation of flowers 
around the school-house should also be encouraged. 
I have mentioned here in my notes that the difficulty 
in the way of extending the teaching of agriculture 
arises from the fact that a great many of the mixed 
schools are taught by fcuuile teachers, aud of course 
these female teachers have not yet undertaken the 
teaching of agriculture. With regard to school gar- 
dens, there is only one school garden in my district, 
and the teacher of this school garden also very success- 
fully attends to bee-keeping. The pupils of the school 
have been effectively taught, but I think well to 
mention that the circumstances are peculiar, because 
the pupils of tliat school are resident pupils of an 
orphanage attached to the school, and the circum- 
stances of these boys are of course quite different from 
the circumstances of ordinary pupils attending a 
National school, because they arc there on the spot, aud 
the teacher employs them during the evening working 
the school garden. It is rather unfortunate that the 
month of the year in which the result examinations 
of that school are held is February, and last February, 
when I was holding the examination, there was some 
snow on the ground, so it was impossible to practically 
examine the garden. 

13401. Havo you any observations to make upon 
the subject of drawing — any suggestions ? — Well, I 
think drawing ought to be taught in every’ school. 

13462. Do you think it is effectively taught now, 
or could you suggest something that should be done 
to make it more effective ? — So far as freehand draw- 
ing is concerned — I am speaking altogether of my own 
district — I think they are doing very well with it. 

13463. Do they draw from objects or only from the 
flat ? — They do not draw from objects ; of course I 
think there is a difficulty in drawing from objects in 
the early classes, because object drawing implies per- 
spective, and perspective, unless it is perfect, is of very 
little use, unless the pupils understand the principles. 
In the sixth class I daresay the pupils would be 
able to understand the principles of perspective. 

13464. You think they would not be able to under- 
stand the principles of perspective until they get to 
the age of the sixth class?— Perhaps in the second 
stage of fifth they might in some schools, I think not 
many ; in my schools I have seen drawing very well 
taught. I have seen teachers using the blackboard 
and drawing themselves, and indicating every stage 
in the progress of the lesson. There is one branch of 
drawing, however, that I have frequently recommended, 
that is — practical geometry, using the compass and 
ruler and describing circles by aid of the compass, I 
think it is a splendid exercise for making boys 
handy. It also cultivates the eye, because in 
drawing circles, freehand, they often draw very bad 
circles, whereas when they use the compass the circle 
is perfect, and a straight line is perfect when they use 
a ruler. I think ,that practical geometry associated 
with land surveying and mensuration, especially in 


the country, is a subject that ought to be taken up. 
and 1 am sure it would be a very fine form of manual 
training. That is oue of the suggestions that I have 
made here. 

13465. Wliat was your other one ? — I have referred 
to it already , that, is — that drawing should l»e taught iu 
every school there is another, and that is — that 
drawing should be continuous from the infant chisses 
to the highest classes in the school. At present 
drawing is taught in the kindergarten school : a pupil 
at the same time may leave the kindergarten school 
at the end of the first class. Then when he goes to 
the senior school he is in second class, aud during the 
year ho is in second class he has no drawing, so that 
there is a break of one year, which of course effaces 
the result of all the practice he had in the kinder- 
garten school. There ought to be drawing taught in 
the second class. I wrote a letter sometime- ago to 
the Commissioners recommending the drawing to be 
on chequered paper in the second class. 

1346G. With regard to handicraft I think yon 
have some observations to make ? — I have not very 
much experience of handicraft. In this district there 
is only one school iu which it is taught at present ; 
that is the same school iu which the school garden 
is conducted, and the boys of that school are the 
resident pupils of the orphanage attached. 

13467. What do they do? — They make boxes and 
they make a few writing desks, and a few brackets 
and things like that ; but I did not consider it, 
either in that sehooi or the other school I had ex- 
perience of, at all educational, and I have given my 
reasons for thinking so. 

1346S. Do you not consider tliat it has the effect of 
making boys think what they are doing when they 
have measurements to make 1 — Oh, yes, if they had 
to make measurements and do the thing accurately, 
and aim at finish, I think it would be an excellent 
system. But up to the present they have not been 
doing that very carefully. 

13469. You said they have made boxes? — Yes, 
rather roughly finished. 

13470. But in making a box they must measure 
in order to get the sides parallel ? — Yes, that is so, 
my lord. They did make boxes, and I daresay it 
was useful to them to a certain extent, but I must 
say I did not consider the handicraft there or else- 
where, educational. Of course it is only taken up 
when the boys are in 5th class, and up to that 
they have not been preparing for it by a graduated 
course of exercises of a kindred kind. 

13471. Have they not been at kindergarten? — 
No, my lord. There is no kindergarten in the 
country schools of my district except in the large 
Convent schools here and there ; Naas, for example. 

13472. Do you think that if there was kindergarten, 
it might be followed up when the children got into 
the 5th stundard ? — I think, my lord, if there were 
a graduated system of extended kindergarten of some 
kind from the infants and the 1st class upwards to 
the 5th class, they would be quite capable of going 
in for some form of handicraft then. 

13473. When the Commission was in Lancashire, 
Captain Shaw and I visited a school, at Ditton, in 
which they had kindergarten rip to the point where 
it grew into manual work ; and they had a centre 
for manual work in a house within a quarter of a 
mile, where not only pupils from that school but 
any other school which wished to join, came. It 
seemed to work veiy successfully with the older 
boys ? — That would be an excellent plan for cities. 

13474. This was not a city, but a country school? 
— A populous country, perhaps. 

Chairman. — I don't know how much so, but it 
was a rural school. 

13475. Captain Shaw. — Your objection was to the 
system which you saw, not to the general teaching? 
— Oh, no, I have no objection to the principle of 
manual instruction. 

13476. Chairman. — You have been speaking from 
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an educational stand-point j what do you say from 
the teachers point of view would be the difficulty 1 
— The first difficulty is the initial expense. 

13477. Of course, that we understand ; somebody 
must find the money if it is to be done ? — As far as 
my experience goes teachers don’t seem to sympathise 
•with the teaching of handicraft. 

13478. But they have had no experience? — They 
have not had any experience of it, and even there 
are some teachers who have certificates for teaching 
handicraft who are unwilling to commence the teach- 
ing of it ; I should say, however, in their case per- 
haps they are largely prevented by the expense too, 
which is a material consideration. 

13479. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Do you think it 
is very much loss if they don’t teach handicraft 
under the present programme ? — I do not, your Grace, 
not under the present system. 

134S0. Chairman. — Now will you give us your 
views upon kindergarten ? — I consider the system of 
kindergarten admirable from the educational point of 
view, of course the hand and eye are trained by 
exercises that are pleasing, and recreative ; and pro- 
gress in literary branches is strengthened by the process, 
I believe that. I have made out these statistics, 
perhaps I may read them, that in the kindergarten 
schools in my district last year 2,434 infants passed in 
reading and spelling out of 2,455, that is D9 per cent., 
whereas in the other schools in which kindergarten 
•was not taught 1,078 infants passed in reading and 
spelling out of 1,136, or only 94 - 8 percent. So that 
there is a difference at all events of 4 per cent, 
between the number of infants who passed in schools 
in which kindergarten is taught as compared with 
those in which it is not taught, therefore I would be 
rather inclined to think it helps their progress. 

134S1. Would you be in favour of extending kinder- 
garten to the lower standards above the infant school? 
— if X could see any practical way of doing it I would 
think so. 

13482. What would be the difficulty : it is done 
in England? — I am not acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of England. 

13483. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — In England they 
have many forms of simple practical exercises ? — t 
certainly would bo in favour of extending it to the 
classes above the infant school, if it could be done 
practically in the country, and I have suggested here 
that in ordinary schools in the country where they 
have no kindergarteu or kindergarten room that the 
infants of 4 years old ought to he taught the first gift 
at all events, that is the coloured balls ; the children 
ought to learn the colour of the balls and be able to 
go through the exercises, I think, the same as in 
kindergarten schools. 

13484. Chairman. — What is your experience as 
regards object teaching? — Object teaching is carried 
on in all my infant schools. 

13485. Explain a little in what way it is carried 
on? — Well, say a teacher gives a lesson on a glass of 
water, the glass of water is brought there before the 
children, the properties of water, its uses, everything 
•about it, where it is procured and all that ; those 
tilings are discussed with the children in familiar easy 
language. What I object to in object teaching is to any- 
thing like stereotyped question and answer. The 
teachers in my district understand that I am in favour 
of their conversing simply and familiarly with the 
children on the properties and uses of these objects. 
I have- classified in my notes two kinds of object 
lessons, the teachers don’t distinguish them, they call 
everything an object lesson. I have distinguished them 
into object and picture lessons, the object lessons being 
where the object itself, such as a candle, a chair, a 
letter, anything, is discussed, and its uses. 

13486. A flower? — Yes. 

13487. That is what I had in my mind. I saw a 
female teacher giving a lesson on a daffodil in one of 
the Birmingham schools, making the children name 
the colour ? — Quite so. In one of my schools one of the 


best lessons I heard was on a head of wheat, the 
growth of the grain, aud the use of it, and the straw 
were discussed by herself and the children. In picture 
lessons they are generally lessons in which animals are 
considered. Where the animal is a camel, or an 
elephant, or an animal that the children have not seen 
before, the picture is right enough and a good deal 
may be learned by a picture lesson of that kind. 

13488. Have yon any remarks to make upon the 
subject of elementary physics ?— I think that is a sub- 
ject that might bo extended or introduced, rather, into 
our schools with great advantage. I think there are a 
great many things, such ns the notions of weight and 
force and inertia, and specific gravity, different kinds 
of attraction and atmospheric pressure ; all these the 
children ought to be made acquainted with by physi- 
cal science teaching. 

13489. Would yon have the children taught to 
make experiments themselves ? — Certainly, my lord, 
there would be n great advantage in that kind of 
teaching, and I think that some elementary experi- 
ments in the way of botany, or lessons in the way of 
botany could be taught, and it would be a help to the 
teaching of agriculture considerably. 

13490. Perhaps you will tell us your experience 
with regard to needlework in your district?— I have 
not prepared any notes on the subject of needlework, 
but I may say that I think needlework is very care- 
fully and usefully taught in the district, and I think 
it is certainly a very fine form of manual instruction, 
and 1 believe it to be educational also. 

13491. Is the needlework taught in a practical way ? 
— It certainly is, my lord, in a practical way. 

13492. Are they taught to cut out and make gar- 
ments? — Of course, in the higher cbisses. 

13193. One of the ladies who came before us here 
sometime ago said that where she did her work, needle- 
work was taught by making lines of stitches on a 
piece of material, one under the other, in a very un- 
satisfactory way ? — But, my lord, that must be done ; 
the girls must learn to do what is called stitching and 
hemming and top-sewing. 

13494. It was the way it was done 1 — Of course, in 
the beginning it was very imperfectly done ; children 
write very badly when they begin to write, and sew 
very badly when they begin to sew, but they must 
make a beginning. We have no other way of exami- 
ning it at results examinations except by giving them 
small pieces to do these kinds of sewing on. 

13495. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Just as they write 
the same sets of words, line after line, when they are 
learning to write ; they don’t begin with writing 
letters ? — Just so ; and from fourth class up, in every 
school in my district, every girl exhibits a garment at 
the results examination. 

13496. Chairman. — That is what I wanted to get 
at ; because this lady implied they did not work in the 
way of making a garment, but simply made stitches 
on a piece of material in an aimless way ? — I look 
after that in ordinary incidental visits to the school ; 
my recommendation to the children is that they keep 
two pieces of material, a square of cloth on which they 
practice hemming, cut the hem off, and hem it again 
until it is used up ; but, in addition to that, 1 ask to Bee 
the garment the girl is making. She learns to hem 
on a small square of doth, and she puts that learning 
into practice on a garment, and this garment is exhi- 
bited to the inspector at the results examination ; and 
I must say that in my district, and everything I state 
here relates only to my district, that the teachers are 
most faithful in cai-rying out that. In every school 
from fourth class upwards the girls show me at each 
examination a garment. 

13497. Your district is Dublin? — On3 of the 
Dublin districts. 

13498. As far as I understood this lady’s evidence, 
the difficulty arose from want of material. The teacher 
would have herself to supply the material ? — That 
rather, I think, refers to the industrial programme in 
sixth class, that is, I mean the alternative industrial 
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scheme iu sixth class, where they have to make a 
dress and shirt, and exhibit or show at the end of the 
year a number of garments ; there may be a difficulty 
there. 

18499. Most Rev. Dr. Walsii. — Y ou are now 
speaking of the alternative scheme for the sixth class 
girls, the programme that involved their spending 
half the day at needlework? — Yes ; two hours, which 
is practically half the day. 

13500. Chairman. — I see you have a note with 
regaid to the difficulty of finding time for manual 
instruction? — It is not easy to see, that is without in- 
terfering with the present programme, how time might 
be found for manual instruction, because I don’t think 
that a shorter time than an hour at a lesson would be of 
very much use, and of course the hour could not be 
taken well out of the day, and leave time for other 
subjects, as at present. 

13501. But you don't anticipate that manual in- 
struction would be given every day ? — Oil, not every 
day. 

13502. I think in Sweden it is only given on one 
afternoon in the week ? — Of course, I don’t like, per- 
haps, to suggest it, but I think Saturday would be a 
good day for manual instruction. 

13503. I may say that we found in Sweden that 
manual instruction is purely voluntary there, both on 
the part of the teachers and boys. It has extended 
very much into about 3,000 schools, and it is, I think, 
given on Saturday afternoons, that being an extra time 
over and above olieoriginal time for literary instruction? 
— Of course, there is at present no school on Saturday, 
there are only about three schools in my district in 
which there is any assembling of pupils on Saturday 
at all. 

13504. Judge Shaw. — You said, Mr. Headeu, that 
you fouud that where the kindergarten was taught it 
does not interfere at all with the literary education 
of the pupils? — I don’t think so. 

13505. Do you find it improves the education 1 — 
1 have offered some statistics, as far as I can see its 
tendency is rather to improve than to interfere. 

13506. And developes the intelligence of the chil- 
dren ? — I would think so. 

13507. You would be surprised to hear, I suppose, 
that the experience of some teachers is that children 
brought from the kindergarten schools, who have 
been there three or four years are less capable, less 
susceptible in instruction than children taken from the 
street? — I would be greatly surprised at that. I 
would scarcely believe that to be true. 

13508. Have you ever heard that before ? — I think 
I saw it in the papers this morning. 

13509. Was that the first time you heard it ? — 
The first time I ever heard it 

13510. That is not your experience in examining the 
schools that children, who have been taught previously 
in the kindergarten system, are less intelligent and 
less capable of instruction ? — It is not; my experience 
is quite the other way. 

13511. In regal'd to drawing, what sort of drawing 
is taught to children of that age in the kindergarten 
schools ? — The drawing begins with drawing on 
chequered slates, that is slates on which there are a 
number of lines cut vertically, and another number 
horizontally. They begin by drawing horizontally 
lines of a certain length, say two or three squares, 
and then vertical lines of a certain length. 

13512. And when they leave the infant school 
that is not carried on ? — There is a break of a year. 

13513. At the end of that time, is it found that 
the children who Lave learned this drawing, this 
kindergarten drawing, have lost any facility that they 
acquired, when they begin to learn drawing again in 
the school ? — I don't know that I could say I found 
that, but I would rather expect it. They are just 
the same as if thov were beginning de novo in the 
upper school. 

13514. That is to say, any facility at drawing they 
have acquired in the kindergarten is lost in the 


interval that elapses? — Yes, the initial difficulty in 
learning drawing is the drawing of vertical and 
horizontal lines. If you ask a boy to draw- a house 
lie draws the vertical lines as he writes, that is slant- 
ing, you get over that difficulty by the use of the 
chequered lines, and when you cease to give him the 
practice for a year, he falls into the old habit of 
making his vertical lines as he makes his lines in 
writing. 

13515. You said your experience of handicraft 
taught in the school was that it was not educational l 
— I don’t think it is. 

13516. What do you mean by saying it is nob 
educational ? — I don’t think that it is led up to by any 
system of manual training that would form an intro- 
duction to it. 

13517. You mean it does not educate the hand ? — 
I don’t think it does educate the hand. 

13518. Or does not educate the head, which is it t 
— Both. I think they don’t aim at finishing the 
work they do in a neat and complete and perfect 
way, and further the blackboard is not made use of 
at all in the handicraft as taught in our schools, 
which I think is a mistake. I think, for instance,, 
even in making a box that there ought to be drawings 
on the blackboard of the sides and ends of the box 
with the dimensions written upon them. 

13519. Then your objection really is to the method 
of teaching handicraft ? — I am speaking of handicraft 
as I have met it in my experience in schools. 

13520. You don’t mean to say that the teaching 
of handicraft could nob be made educational ?— I do- 
not at all, I think possibly it could, but it certainly 
would have to be considerably modified from what it 
is at present. 

13521. Chairman. — But, Mr. Headen, in England, 
as far as I remember, the boys had to make drawings 
first of all that they had to do, and work from these 
drawings; they don’t do that here? — They don’t do 
that here. 

13522. In Sweden, on the other hand, they make 
the drawings on the wood, and have to measure it 
with the compass and ruler ; that is educational, is it 
not ? — Of course it is. 

13523. Judge Shaw. — But even making a box in 
the rough way you have described, does it not educate 
the hand to a certain extent, giving it a facility in 
manipulation? — Yes ; there is no doubt, I daresay it 
does. 

13524. Is not that educational? — That in itself is. 
educating the hand, but you have not led up to that 
in the present system of handicraft, you have not 
led up to that in the previous classes. 

13525. There is no sufficient basis laid for it ? — 
There is no basis laid for it, in the school in which 
handicraft is taught in my district, there is no prepa- 
ration for it, drawing is not taught in the school. 

13526. What you tell us about handicraft is only 
applied to the present system of teaching in the 
school you know ? — Yes. 

13527. And you don't at all suppose that handi- 
craft, if taught in a systematic and intelligent way, 
might not be made highly educational ? — I do not 
think that. 

13528. Chairman. — But you think it should be 
led up to in the lower standards ? — To be educative. 

13529. And kindergarten in the infant school 
should be continued in some way until it led up to 
the manual work in the fifth class 1 — Yes ; the hand- 
ling of saws and planes requires an amount of physical 
strength that cannot be expected in the pupils until 
they are of the age of being in the fifth class. 

13530. Judge Shaw. — Y ou have just described 
what we have seen in England, where the use of the 
plane and tools is led up to by a minor form of manual 
instruction. Would yon have any difficulty in ap- 
pointing a time in the National schools for the teach- 
ing of this ? — On consideration, I think an hour on 
one or two days in the week could be easily given nt 
present. 
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13531. Without interfering with the other subjects 
of education] — To any great extent. Frequently 
schools give an hour to algebra or geometry, of course 
I would not like to see those done away with, but 
they are able to afford an hour to extras of that 
kind, and probably it might be considered more 
useful to give an hour to some form of manual 
instruction. 

13532. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Did you ever see boys 
make a box ? —I did, sir. 

13533. Did you notice how they held the ham- 
mer when they were nailing the box together?— 

13534. Did they move their bodies and arms in an 
ungainly fashion 1 — I don’t remember seeing that at 
all. 

13535. Did you notice whether they held their 
arm close to the side and used the hammer from the 
elbow only? — I don’t think I noticed that. 

1353G. Were boys and girls trained, when using 
tools such as a hammer, to exercise their arms from 
the elbow gracefully, would such training be educa- 
tional? — Yes. 

13537. Did you notice in taking up nails, whether 
the boys dropped the hammer from the right hand, 
then with that hand picked up the nails, passed 
them into the left hand, and using that hand to hold 
the nail in position, took up the hammer again in the 
right hand to strike the nail ? — I don’t remember 
noticing these details. 

13538. Would it be educational if boys were 
taught to lift the nails with their left hands, still 
retaining the hammers in their right, and thus 
became educated to use the left?— It would, of 
course. 

13539. Would it be educational if boys were taught 
to use the saw with the left hand as well as with the 
right ? — I think it would be very useful to teach boys 
to use their left hands. 

13540. In schools I saw in Sweden they are taught 
to saw timber with the left hand as with the right, 
so that the boys thus educated can saw as well 
with the left hand as with the right? — I think that 
would be very useful ; my experience is not in that 
line, boys are scarcely allowed to use their left hand 
in our schools. 

13541. Did you ever pass a shop where eggs were 
bought or sold ? — Yes. 

13542. Have you observed the egg merchant or 
any of his employes counting the eggs '? — I don’t 
remember. 

13543. Well, you should see them counting with 
both hands equally, and one person by using both 
hands doing as much as two? — I daresay that is 
quite possible, that by experience and practice they 
are able to do that. 

13544. Would training to use the left hand be 
educational ? — Certainly. 

13545. And would not boys that were so trained 
in schools be far more expert in businesses where 
the use of the two hands is required than if they 
were not so taught? — I think it would be a great 
advantage to them. 

13546. And they would be likely to get on much 
more rapidly in an apprenticeship or in a warehouse 1 
— I think all these things would be a great advantage 
to them. 

13547. You intimated that there are defects in our 
schools ; would you kindly give a summary of them ? 
— I commenced by referring to the neglect of explana- 
tion that exists in a great many schools, but at the 
same time I don’t think it exists so generally as some 
have stated in their evidence already before your 
Commission. I find in a great many of my schools 
that explanation is very well taught, and the children 
answer very intelligently and seem to understand 
what they are reading, but of course the neglect of 
explanation where it does exist is perhaps largely 
on account of the want of time. 

13548. Perhaps better not go into details, but if 


you indicate the heads ? — The almost universal 
neglect of cultivating habits of observation by object 
teaching which should begin with the infant classes 
and be continued throughout the entire course ; the 
complete neglect of elementary physical science, 
which could be made infinitely interesting and really 
useful. 

13549. Would you have boys taught sewing as 
well as girls ? — I think they might be taught a little 
sewing, [ don't see any objection to it. 

13550. — Could a male teacher teach sewing in a 
school to little boys ? — I daresay he could, but I think 
he would be rather unwilling to take up the subject, 
and witli the boys there would be some difficulty in 
taking to it kindly. 

13551. We saw schools in which the sewing was 
done by boys as well as girls, and we were asked to 
point out which was the better or the worse, and it 
would puzzle even an expert to do so. Suppose we 
could get that done in Ireland would you commend 
it or think it wise ? — I think it would be very useful. 
I know in one of my schools, not in the present 
district, in a kindergarten school, the boys were 
taught to sew buttons on pieces of cloth, I think it 
was a very good idea, and I commended it very 
sincerely. 

13552. Would you indicate briefly some of your 
opinions about the results system, especially anything 
unfavourable to it? — The only objection I have to it 
is the mode of paying the results fees, I think the 
payment of results fees ought to be upon the average 
attendance rather than upon individual passes, but at 
the same time there ought to be two or three different 
rates of grant. 

13553. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — I think I understood 
you to say that one of the best ways of teaching 
agriculture was to take the pupils to see the fields 
round about, and how the crops were put in, and 
how they succeeded? — I thiuk it would be a very 
good way, sir. 

13554. What provision could you make for the 
pupils seeing these, would it be in school hours ? — In 
the school that I refer to where this was done I don’t 
think the boys were actually taken to see the fields, 
but in coming to school and going from school they 
actually did see the fields, and the teacher called their 
attention to what was growing in these particular 
fields. That is exactly what he told me, and I think 
that is possible for any teacher to do and have done 
in his school, that is to call the boys' attention to- 
what is growing in these fields, to the crops that 
would succeed, the reason of the succession, and other 
circumstances regarding them. 

13555. But it was not an organised system to take 
the pupils to the fields ?— Ob, it was not, I daresay 
the farmers would rather object to that. 

13556. Mr. Strothers. — About this question of 
agriculture, it is possible that the farming in the 
neighbourhood of the school might be of such a 
kind as not to show good examples of fanning 1 — 
That is so. 

13557. Would yon think it necessary in that case 
to have a school garden or school farm ? — I think a 
school garden or a school farm in theory would be very 
useful, but my experience is that in practice they don’t 
do very much. 

13558. Your opinion is that the scientific notions 
underlying agriculture can be perfectly well taught 
by observing the practice of the farms around, and by 
simple experiments which might be conducted in 
schools or in a small plot? — I think so, I think for 
instance, taking boys out and making them work on 
a farm is teaching them agricultural work rather as a 
trade. My idea is that what ought to be taught in 
schools is the principles of agriculture, the principles 
underlying all operations, and those could be 
effectually taught without a farm but by means 
of making little experiments, botanical and other- 
wise. 

13559. You don’t consider that even a two-acre 
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field is necessary for the teaching of the principles 
of agriculture ?— I don't think it is absolutely 
necessary. 

13560* Chairman. — Do you think it would he very 
useful to illustrate principles! — I think it would be 
useful, but attention to the farm would take a great 
deal of the teacher’s time away from other duties and 
subjects of education that are also of great im- 
portance. 

13561. Captain Shaw.— Is it necessary, if agri- 
culture is to be improved, that they should know how 
to make experiments in agriculture, that is, that 
they should know how to work an experimental 
plot? — I think an experiment in agriculture is one 
that takes a very long time from the beginning to the 
end of it : at all events it takes a year, and little boys 
who are attending school are scarcely able to hold their 
minds open during the progress of the agricultural ex- 
periment, say. for instance, the efficiency of a manure, 
or a matter of that kind. 

1 3562. At any rate that teaches them that there 
are such things as experiments 1 — Certainly. 

13563. Do T understand that you approve of the 
preseut course of agriculture, the particular book 
which they learn ; do you think that is as good as 
could be !— -I don’t think the book is as good as could 
be. 

13564. You suggest thai they should learn experi- 
mental physics and elementary botany, and perhaps 
you would go as far as chemistry, which would prob- 
ably occupy their time and give them the basis on 
which they could learn agriculture afterwards! — I 
think so, something on that line. 

13565. Directing them towards agricultural teach- 
ing rather than learning a list of craps not suitable to 
their district! — Quite so. 

13566. Do you find the supply of apparatus for 
drawing is sufficient in schools ; have they got paper 
and pencils! — Yes, as far as drawing is taught at 
present I never noticed any deficiency of materials in 
any of my schools. 

13567. Are they supplied by the teachers as a 
rule? — As regards that I am perhaps not able to 
answer ; I think the pupils purchase the copybooks, 
the drawing copies, on which they execute patterns, 
and I think they purchase the pencils, too : in 
ordinary schools at least they are supplied by the 
pupils. I know that in convent schools a large 
amount of the apparatus is provided by the com- 
munity. 

13568. You say that perspective is necessary to 
object drawing ? — I would think it more or less is ; 
there can be, of course, a rude drawing made of a cube, 
but if you teach a boy to make a bad drawing of a 
cube you will have to correct that afterwards by the 
rules of perspective : you are teaching him a thing you 
have to unteach him afterwards. 

13560. One of the principal objects of model draw- 
ing is to enable a person to represent on paper exactly 
what he sees without having to resort to any rule of 
perspective ? — That would apply to plans and eleva- 
tions. 

13570. But that is not representing what he sees, 
it is what he does not see, in plans and elevations ? — 
I don’t think the drawing of a house can be properly 
executed without a knowledge of perspective ; of course 
there can be rough attempts at it ; whether these would 
be educational or not is a matter of opinion. 

13571. As to object lessons, are they laid down in 
the articles, or how are they inspected ? — My experi- 
ment is rather one that I have undertaken myself; 
they are hinted at in the programme of the kinder- 
garten schools, but they are not specifically named ; 
then I have asked the teachers, and the teachers have 
very gladly undertaken the teaching of object lessons 
in all my infant schools, but I could not get them 
done in the other schools because I am not supported 
by anything in the programme. 

13572. You merely listen to these school lessons 
and express your approval or otherwise ? — Quite so ; 


frequently when the lesson is over I may ask a ques- 
tion myself to see that it is not all merely stereotyped, 
question and answer. 

13573. Mr. Molloy. — I think your experience, Mr. 
Headen, has been chiefly in town districts, that is, 
you have been in charge of Belfast for a number of 
years, and later on in Dublin ? — Yes. 

13574. Previously what rural district had you! — 
Balliua four years and Monaghan five years. 

13575 You would hardly call Monaghan purely 
rural ? — Yes, purely rural. 

13576. In those two districts, Monaghan and 
Ballina, had you any examples of school gardens or 
farms ? — Yes, there were some, both in Ballina and 
in Monaghan there were school farms and school 
gardens. 

13577. How were they carried on, I mean in point 
of efficiency? — Of course I don't know anything about 
the school farm itself, but I thought that the teaching 
of agriculture, the teaching of the principles of agri- 
culture, was not any better in those schools than in 
the other schools, in fact in one school, a school farm, 
which was afterwards very successfully reported on, I 
find one year I had to get the teacher reprimanded 
for his inefficiency in teaching the principles of 
agriculture as examined by me. 

13578. Was that the result of his having devoted 
too much time and attention to the practical work 
or that he neglected both ? — I cannot say anything 
about that farm. 

13579. Mr. Harrington. — I suppose the q uestions 
are only put from the book ? — The view I took of my 
examination of agriculture was that I was to examine 
from the book ; of course I tried to put the questions 
and give them a sort of practical turn in examining 
the boys, but at the same time I lmd to bear in mind 
that the answers I expected were such as they would 
learn from the book, and I think that if the book 
were taught, assuming the book were a suitable book, 
they would learn perhaps all necessary agriculture 
from it, they would learn at least something that 
would be of some use to them, that might make them 
read and think and be better farmers, when they grew 
up to be men. 

13580. Mr. Molloy. — What was your experience 
of school gardens 1 — I thought they really did some 
useful work, both in Ballina and in Monaghan, I cannot 
say whether they affected the locality to any great 
extent, but I think tho boys really learned garden 
rotation and something about flowers and something 
about crops that they would not know anything of 
except for the garden, such as the growing of peas 
and crops of that kind, which are not much grown 
or used in the country. 

13581. I see on your memorandum the subject of 
handicraft ; have you devoted any attention to an im- 
proved programme in handicraft? — T have not had 
time to do that, it is rather a difficult matter. 

13582. Well, coming to the subject of kindergarten, 
were there many schools in Belfast in which kinder- 
garten was carried out ? — Well, not so many. 

13583. It was stated, I think, that there were 
twelve schools in which it was successfully carried 
out? — There were certainly not twelve in my dis- 
trict ; I don’t remember just now more than two 
schools in which kindergarten was carried out. 

13584. What is your experience of it in your 
present district ? — My experience of it iB that it is 
very successfully conducted in all the schools I have, 
both those taught by lay teachers and those taught by 
nuns, and that it is most useful ; that is my experience 
of it. 

13585. Would you advocate the extension of that 
to higher classes than second, it practically stops at 
second at present ? — Yes, I certainly would advocate 
an extension of it if it could be practically extended. 
I have no suggestion to make as to how it could be 
extended, but if it could be extended to lead up to 
handicraft at a later stage it would be admirable and 
useful 
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13586. And be readily dovetailed into drawing 
and drawing into it, one the complement and supple- 
ment of the other 1— Quite so. 

13587. You mentioned object lessons: how would 
these differ from a knowledge of common things that 
was prescribed for a number of years in our schools? 
— They mean the same thing : I have used the words 
“ object lesson,” in the ordinary sense, where the 
teacher takes an object of some kind and holds it 
before the children and discusses it and its properties 
and uses, that of course is different from teachin" a 
kindergarten lesson, say, for instance, the second gift, 
where the cube is held up as simply an object about 
which form and shape and size are considered, whereas 
in an object lesson it would be the material, weight, 
its use and sources. 

13588. "What is to prevent a teacher, even with the 
present programme, explaining the subject matter of 
the lesson, holding up, say, a flower and describing 
it — would not that realise your idea of an object 
lesson? — It would. 

13589. And that maybe donetbroughout the classes? 
— The only thing that would prevent it would probably 
be the question of time. 

13590. In view of the great importance of that 
would you advocate a lowering of the time given to 
other subjects ; is there excessive time given, say, to 
arithmetic, or would you think of modifying the 
course in grammar and geography? — I would not 
like to make any suggestions on these subjects, I 
think there is not any undue time given to arith- 
metic, at all events it is an important subject. 

13591. You don’t think the course of arithmetic 
too extended at present, especially for girls? — For 
girls I daresay less arithmetic would be sufficient for 
ibe higher' classes, and it might get a more practical 
turn. At present, in third class, children merely 
learn to multiply and divide, in fact, even when I 
examine the third class I have generally to tell the 
children to multiply so and so. If I put it any other 
way, what would the amount of so and so be at so 
much, where they would have to find out themselves 
that it was to multiply, I am rather inclined to think 
many of them could not do it. 

13592. Do you attach much importance to instruc- 
tion in grammar in third class ? — Of course, I think 
grammar even in third class is of some use, at least I 
find in my experience that the children intelligently 
know the parts of speech, and even that, as an 
introduction to the science of grammar, is of some 
use. In grammar, as the art of speaking and writing 
correctly, I don’t think the teaching at present is 
much use. 

13593. In Belfast, were there many schools in 
which physical science was taught? — Iu my time there 
were not many National schools teaching physical 
science. 

13594. Were there not many in connection with 
the Science and Art Department? — Oh, there were 
National school teachers in connection with the 
Science and Art Department, but I think there were 
more at the other side of Belfast than the side my 
district was situated. 

13595. You yourself, if I mistake not, have had 
extensive experience in instructing pupils in physical 
science? — Yes, I had. 

13596. Have you any of that in the Dublin 
district? — No, none of it at all. 

13597. What is to prevent it being introduced into 
Dublin ? — Nothing, so far as I know. 

13598. Is it not on account of the programme 
being too extreme in its requirements ? — I don’t think 
so, of course to teach a science class under the Science 
and Art Department requires a certificate from the 
Department. I have no opportunity of knowing 
officially whether any of the teachers in my district 
have taken certificates or are certificated teachers. 
I know as a fact there are some. 

13599. Yon spoke of Saturday as a suitable day 
on which instruction might be given in schools, we 


will say on extra subjects. Some years ago, all the Dublin. 
Dublin schools were open for instruction on Saturday, , — 

would you advocate a recurrence to thatl — I don’t " 3 ?iL 897 - 
know whether I should advocate that or not, I Mr. ^ 
merely mentioned that Saturday was a day available, IItlden ' 
but if it were to bo taken, I would say that credit 
ought to be allowed for half au attendance. 

13600. Chairman. — Half a day’s attendance? — 

Yes, thereby qualifying for earning results fees. 

Mr. Molloy. — F or some time after the establish- 
ment of the results system, attendance on Saturday 
was included : it was given up because the inspectors 
were not able to chock the accuracy of the records, 
but, as a matter of fact, Saturday was a bona fide 
school day for many a long year ; it is only com- 
paratively lately it has ceased to be so. 

13601. Mr. Redixgton. — Y ou are in favour of a 
change in the programme for agriculture in our schools, 
by substituting for the present text-book instruction in 
elementary science? — Well, to a large extent. 

13602. How would you arrange for the education 
in science of the present teachers ? — It would be a 
rather difficult question. I could scarcely make a 
suggestion on that. 

13603. It has been suggested that they might go 
to centres on Saturdays, and attend lectures in the 
elements of physics and chemistry, and so on, and thus 
be enabled to teach the subject in their schools ? — I 
daresay that could be done. 

13604. You have not, however, thought that out? 

— I have not considered that. 

1 3605. If agriculture were taught in this way, would 
there be any objection to women teaching it? — I 
daresay they are quite as capable of knowing and 
learning the principles of agriculture as the male 
teachers are — that is, as far as would be required to 
teach boys in country schools. Of course a good 
many boys are taught by female teachers in mixed 
schools in my district, as a matter of fact. 

1 3606. Do you think it a weakness in our present 
pregramme for science teaching that it cannot be 
taught in any class below fifth ? — Of course the science 
programmes at present are rather ambitious, and 
would be, perhaps, rather beyond the reach of younger 
pupils. 

13607. Would you be in favour of a simpler pro- 
gramme for science in the junior classes? — That i3 
what I have been suggesting. 

13608. Not only with regard to agriculture? — No, 
but other sciences generally. 

13609. I forget whether you said that you were in 
favour of drawing being made compulsory ? — Oh, yes ; 

I would be in favour of its being made compulsory as 
far as possible. There are some teachers in my dis- 
trict I know, as a matter of fact, who would not be 
able to teach drawing — their tastes don’t lie in that 
way. 

13610. Do you think a teacher should have a cer- 
tificate before he was allowed to teach drawing ? — He 
should have a certificate, and show some ability in 
teaching it. 

13611. If the results of his teaching were good, 
would you psy for that without requiring a certificate 
from the teacher? — I would not expect to find the 
results good unless the teacher were a good drawer. 

13612. He might not have a formal certificate? — 

Under the present system, supposing it were to be 
made compulsory, in many cases, J daresay, we should 
be satisfied with that ; but, looking to the future, I 
think teachers ought to be made to qualify and show 
some ability, because I could scarcely expect them to 
be good teachers of drawing unless they were able to 
go to the blackboard and take the chalk in their hand, 
and exactly indicate to the pupils how a drawing was 
to he executed. 

13613. Have you considered how the existing 
teachers could be taught drawing so as to enable them 
to get certificates? — I don’t know about that. I have 
considered a number of my teachers, and I am afraid 
it would be rather difficult to teach them drawing. 

R 2 
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There is a large number who have certificates, and 
there is also a number who have certificates in whose 
schools drawing is not taught. 

13614. Why is that! — 1 cannot say. 

13615. Is there not a fairly good fee? — There is a 
good fee. I see no reason in the world why it should 
not be taught in these schools. 

13616. Is there any objection to teaching drawing 
or want of interest on the part of the teachers? — 
Sometimes the teachers are afraid their pupils would 
not pass in drawing. But my practice is to encourage 
drawing ; where drawing is taken up for the first year, 
I certainly pass pupils on a much lower standard than 
I apply to schools where drawing has been carried on 
for some time. If I did not do that it would have the 
effect of preventing them continuing drawing, but iu 
a good many schools I have succeeded in gettiug 
drawing taught by marking it rather easily. 

13617. Do you think there would be a difficulty in 
getting existing teachers to go to classes for drawing, 
either once a week on Saturdays, or for a short course 
in the summer vacation 1 — A short course in the 
summer vacation would be perhaps better, something 
like the arrangement for teaching agriculture ; I think 
that would be a better way than taking them to 
centres on Saturday, in order that they might not so 
much learn drawing themselves as learn how to teach 
it 

136 IS. And you think that a certificate ought to 
be given when they know how to teach drawiug, not 
merely when they know how to draw themselves ? — 
With a number of teachers who are at present in the 
service I think that might be done with advantage, 
but with new teachers, young teachers, I would be in 
favour of their executing a drawing themeslves. 

13619. Would you be content with that? — Oh, no. 
I would apply the same rule as iu kindergarten, where 
they give the teachers a written examination, and 
require them to teach, as is also the case in tonic 
sol-fa and in Hullah. 

13620. That is not at present required as regards 
drawing? — No, but I think it ought to be, the teacher 
•ought to be examined and perhaps qualified on a lower 
percentage than at present, but besides that he ought 
to teach drawing successfully in his school fora year, 
and if he shows good results I don’t see why he should 
not get a certificate. 

13621. Would you give him a certificate without 
a proof that lie could teach drawing? — No. 

13622. Most Bev. Dr. Walsh. — Is there any 
guarantee under the present system, that a teacher 
who obtains a drawing certificate is able to teach 
drawing? — Of course, the successful passing of his 
pupils at the end of the results year. 

13623. Just so. But is there, in the fact of his 
having got a certificate, any evidence that he is able 
to teach drawing? — There is not. 

13624. May not that be the explanation of why so 
many teachers who have got certificates fail to teach 
drawing in their schools ; possibly they are not really 
able to teach it ? — It may. 

13625. So then the result of the present system 
of the National Education Board in qualifying persons 
to teach drawing is that certificates are granted to 
teachers who may not be able to teach the subject for 
which they are certificated ? — That may be so. 

13626. And at the same time the Commissioners 
are perhaps excluding from the benefits of instruction, 
in drawing, the pupils of schools that are under 
teachers who, though not certificated, are perfectly 
competent to teach drawing ? — Quite so. 

13627. In the nuns’ schools drawing is taught, and 
taught efficiently ? — Very efficiently generally. 

13628. And I believe the nuns are not certificated 
teachers? — They have not certificates in the ordinary 
Bense. 

13629. Or in any sense. Still their schools are 
the best, or at all events they are in the front rank, 
in Ireland : but, I suppose a difference has to bo re- 
cognised : the responsibility for a convent National 


school lies, not in any individual, but in a community 
of ladies, the credit of the community being at stake : 
in an ordinary National school, where you have to 
trust to an individual teacher, it is only reasonable 
that there should be some evidence of his fitness to 
teach any subject in which he is to be recognised as 
a teacher ? — I think so. 

13630. And iu the case, for instance, of drawing, 
the evidence to be of any real use, should he evidence, 
not merely that he is able to draw, but that lie is 
able to teach drawing? — Quite so. 

13631. You hold that drawing should be made 
compulsory in nil our National schools? — I do. 

13632. In this matter of drawing, some question 
has been raised about perspective : we have had 
evidence from a teacher of drawing in one of the 
training colleges — St. Patrick's, Drumcoudra, — who 
attached great importance to the drawing of simple 
plans and elevations. I believe one of the objects of 
drawing, as taught in elementary schools, is that it 
may be turned to useful account for trade purposes, 
for purposes of construction ? — Yes. 

13633. A man may see a particular form of desk, 
or chair, or table, and it may be of great importance 
to him that he should be able to make a drawing of it, 
such a drawing as will euable him afterwards to make 
a desk, or chair, or table, of the same kind ?— Yes. 

13634. Which is the most useful kind of drawirg 
from that point of view, is it the drawing by plan and 
elevation, or is it perspective drawing ? — I think a 
drawing of the plan and elevation would be most useful. 

13635. Just as in the case of an architect putting 
before a builder the drawings of a house that he wishes 
to get built ? — Quite so. 

13636. What the architect gives is not a view in 
perspective ? — No ; it is a view of each side, a plan 
and elevations. 

13637. Now, is there any provision for that kind of 
drawiug in our National schools at present ? — There 
is not, your Grace. 

1 3638. And you have no doubt that it would he 
useful to introduce something of that kiud of drawing? 
— Most useful, especially in city schools ; but I would 
have, perhaps, land surveying and mensuration and 
practical geometry in place of it in country schools. 

13639. There is another matter on which I should 
wish to have your opinion in connection with the 
teaching of drawing, and also the teaching of those 
other practical branches of school work about which 
we are taking evidence : might not something be done 
to get over the difficulty of the want of qualified 
teachers bv increasing the teaching staff in our 
National schools i — I think it would be a step in the 
right direction. 

13640. As an experienced Inspector of schools, do 
you think there is a sufficient staff provided by our 
present arrangements ; take a school, say, of sixty-five 
pupils : do you think that one teacher, working single- 
handed, can really do justice to the pupils of that 
school, even as regards the teaching of the subjects 
of the existing programme ? — Well, it is very hard 
to see how he can, but as a matter of fact I know 
that iu many of the schools of my district they do. 

13641. That is, they do it by extraordinary exer- 
tions ? — I don't know how it is done. 

13642. It can be done only by extraordinary 
exertions, and it is not fair to expect extraordinary 
exertions from ordinary people. Now, are you aware 
that in England a much more liberal scale exists, so 
that sixty is the number that entitles a school to a 
second teacher, or rather makes it essential that a 
second teacher should be employed ? —I understand 
that is the case. 

13643. Are you aware that even that provision of 
a second teacher for sixty children has been found in- 
sufficient, and that under the English school regula- 
tions of the present year the number that may be 
taught by one teacher is to be reduced from sixty to 
fifty ? — I have not heard that, your Grace. 

13644. Well, you may take it from me that it is 
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the case. Now, in this matter of the school staff, if 
the English scale were adopted in Ireland would it 
not at once get over a very considerable difficulty, the 
difficulty of the want of qualified teachers, by enabling 
an arrangement to be made under which no assistant 
teacher would be employed who was not competent to 

teach these particular subjects, or some of them 1 I 

think it would meet it completely. 

13645. So there would seem to be a double reason 
for increasing the staff in our Irish National schools, 
first, that the present staff in our schools is insufficient, 
and again, that an increase in the number of teachers 
would enable us to introduce those various subjects 
which are not at present comprised in the programme, 
or are not made compulsory 1— Quite so. 

13646. In reference to agriculture, you said that 
the teaching of agriculture, when carried out on 
•ordinary school farms or school gardens, partakes 
very much of the nature of teaching a trade ? — Well, 
where they begin to do the operations of digging aud 
weeding. 

13647. You do not consider that the teaching of 
trades is the object of an elementary school, either in 
town or country 1 — I do not. 

13648. You don’t consider that it is the business of 
a school in the country to make the pupils farmers, any 
more than it is the business of a school in a town to 
make them shoemakers or tailors 1 — That is precisely 
the idea that I have been trying to convey. 

13649. But you recognise that the teaching of the 
elementary school should be such as to put them in 
a position to profit by whatever special instruction in a 
particular trade may be given outside the school, in 
technical schools or elsewhere ? — Quite so. 

13650. You said that the principles of agriculture 
should be taught in the schools? — Yes. 

13651. Do you not also think that there is some- 
thing more : there are certain mental habits that are 
of great importance to the agriculturist in this country, 
which might be usefully cultivated in the schools ; do 
you think that the farmers of this country are 
sufficiently alive to the importance of changing 
defective methods ? — I think they are very conserva- 
tive. 

13652. Do you not think that they are rather given 
to going on in the old groove, doing a thing because 
their fathers and grandfathers did it before them ? — I 
think that is very general. 

13653. From that point of view would it not be of 
great importance to cultivate the habit of making 
experiments connected with agriculture? — So far as 
these experiments could be practically done. 

13654. Many of them could be carried out on a 
very small plot of land, or even in a schoolroom ? 
—Yes. 

1 3655. Is Enniskerry in your district ? — It is not. 

13656. We had evidence from the teacher thei-e, 
who seems to be doing useful work in the district. 
Do you know anything of the programme of agricul- 
ture in the French elementary schools ? — I do not. 

13657. It is very much on the lines that you 
suggest. In reference to manual instruction you 
object to the present programme of . the National 
Education Board on the ground that it aims rather 
at teaching something of a trade than at providing an 
occupation of general educational utility? — Yes, 
carpentry. 

13658. Have you read up any of the works on the 
Sloyd system ? — I glanced at a few. 

13659. You are acquainted with the general prin- 
ciples of it ; take one, for instance, that the object of 
this kind of work in a school should be the educa- 
tional effect on the pupil rather than the production 
•of a given article. Now, is the present programme of 
the Education Board so constructed as to bring about 
very much improvement in the pupils as distinct from 


the mere production of whatever articles they may Dublin, 
happen to make? — Not to a very great extent; it Ju[i ~ )gg7 
may improve them to some extent ; it may make “ " — - 

them a little handy. Mr - w - p - 

13660. You spoke of some school in which the H<aden ‘ 
pupils made boxes ? — I did. 

13661. Is there any guarantee that each box is 
made by the same individual ? — The teacher puts it 
before me ready made, and I believe that it is so 
made. 

13662. One of the principles of the Sloyd system 
is that the work, great or small, is to be the work of 
one individual pair of hands and of one individual 
brain ? — In this case I believe the box to have been 
the work of one individual. 

13663. In the present “handicraft” programme 
of the Board there is a good deal of what has been 
described as tinkering? — Yes. 

13664. Well, that kind of thing is not exactly 
educational work ? — I don’t consider it so. 

13665. I assume you consider that the work of 
training the hand and eye in an elementary school 
should be continuous from the kindergarten up to the 
point at which woodwork might he introduced? — Yes. 

13666. Are you aware that in England, where a 
good deal of attention is being given to manual and 
practical instruction, woodwork is not introduced 
until the V. standard] — I am not acquainted with the 
English system. 

13667. Then you may take it that it is as I state : 
but then the II., III., and IV standards are provided 
with graduated exercises leading from the kinder- 
garten up to the woodwork? — That is what is re- 
quired here. 

13668. You would approve of that? — I would. 

13669. And in the woodwork attention is paid to 
the cultivation of certain habits and the training of 
certain faculties, mental and bodily, just wbat appears 
to be very much overlooked in the present programme 
of our Board, which seems to be a great defect in it ? 

— Yes, that is the educational value of it. 

13670. In reference to object teaching, you think 
it would lie a useful exercise if the fields about the 
school were made use of for object lessons ? — I think 
that is what ought to be done. 

13671. A great deal could he done in this way by 
the teacher telling the children what to observe when 
coming to school and going home from it 1 — That is 
precisely what this teacher does. 

13672. And then if they had a conversation in the 
school about all they had observed in this way, would 
it not be a useful exercise in language — the teacher 
getting the children to describe something which he 
had previously told them to observe ? — Most useful. 

13673. Have you given any attention to the 
question of the reading books to be used in schools. 

I a3k this especially in connection with the teaching 
of geography, for we found that in England they 
have dispensed to a large extent with the formal 
teaching of geography — I mean learning long lists of 
capes, and bays, and rivers, — and they go very much 
on the line of using geographical readers ; do you not 
think that a useful practical way of teaching geo- 
graphy ? — I think it is an interesting way of teaching 
geography at all events. 

13674. Don't you think the children will retain a 
great deal more of whatever geographical knowledge 
is likely to be of use to them when they get hold 
of it in. that interesting way ? — Of course learning 
long lists of names is of very little use, but still 
they are of some use when associated with map 
teaching. 

13675. But map teaching could be associated with 
interesting geographical readers? — It would be a 
most interesting way of teaching geography, I admit. 
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13676. Chairman.— Yon have heard the evidence 
of Mr. Headen 1 — Yes, my lord. 

13677. You agree with what he has said 1 — Yes, 
largely. 

13678. Without repeating points upon which you 
agree, are there any subjects on which you would 
like to make some further observations beginning with 
agriculture ? — Well, I think, sir, that theoretical 
agriculture has been unnecessarily decried in 
criticisms generally, 1 think that what has been done 
in schools is useful, a great deal has been said in 
opposition to what is going on, which is contrary to 
the fact. In the first place, I think people forget 
what a primary school is, what its function is ; after 
all a school is for children, not for grown people, and 
you cannot attempt very much more useful than 
theoretical instruction, you may do a little in practice, 
hut I hold you can do very little in agriculture as 
distinguished from school gardening. 

13679. What has been said by some former 
witnesses was that a great deal was taught to children 
in schools ■with regard to agriculture, that was merely 
teaching lists of names of plants and so on out of a 
hook, which they had learned to repeat by heart, 
without having any conception of what the meaning 
of their words was ; and that if you put a specimen 
into their bands they were not able to tell what plant it 
was a specimen of ? — That was, unfortunately, largely 
true, but that is a fault not inherent in the system 
hut in the teacher. Whether inherent or not, it iB 
because the teacher teaches agriculture badly. There 
is no reason why he should not illustrate agricultural 
processes as described in the book by the actual 
practice in the neighbourhood, whether good or bad, 
aud I think that ought to be done, and I have tried 
to get it done. 

13680. I forgot to ask you what district you are 
ini — I am one of the Dublin inspectors, but my 
district is the County Wicklow. I don’t think girls 
ought to be taught agriculture, I don’t think it is 
necessary, the planning of the work of the farm does 
not depend on the women but on the men. The 
agricultural operations that girls do are the common 
ones of weeding and carrying out small manure 
operations, they don’t require any great knowledge 
for that, so I think the theory of agriculture might 
be confined to boys. Of course I distinguished in 
the case of dairying or special branches, bub speaking 
generally, it is a waste of money to teach the girls 
agriculture. 

13681. Considering that in Ireland a great many 
farms are owned by women, e.g. by widows, is it not 
advisable that they should know something about 
agriculture 1 — That did not occur to me, but my 
experience of the examination of girls in agriculture 
has been opposed to it. Of course I have to do it, 
but I think a good deal of money is wasted on it, 
and it would be better spent on cookery or some 
other branch. 

13682. Then you would confine agriculture to boys 1 
— I would almost entirely. I think theoretical agri- 
culture is really the most you can do. You can do very 
little more, but I do flunk theoretical agriculture 
might be very much better taught to pupils, who 
are not' taught to observe anything, they are 
really taught principles pretty well, with that ex- 
ception. 

13683. To what cause do you ascribe the bad 
teaching 1 — I don’t think the teachers have very 
much interest in the subject, they don’t appear to like 
it, they just teach it in a mechanical way, simply to 
get the results fees. 

13684. Does nob that apply to everything else 1 — 
They seem to have a greater objection to teach agri- 
culture than any other branch,, they would rather 
teach grammar or geography or some literary branoh. 
You very rarely geb agriculture well taught, illustrated 


as it might he. The first thing is to get the teachers 
to teach agriculture better than at present. 

13685. Would these remarks apply to gardening? 
— 1 think more could be done with gardening than 
with agriculture, I think the instruction in that might 
be practical ; I happen to have in iny district the 
school mentioned to-day, Enniskerry, under Mr. 
Golden, who, T understand, has given evidence before 
the Commission ; that is an excellent school garden, 
the best I have seen. I have only seen one in the 
country approaching it. 

136S6. Then you would be in favour, if it could be 
done, of a garden attached to every school? — Yes, if 
possible. 

13687. And you think the teachers take more 
interest in teaching gardening than agriculture? — 
I have no doubt they do. It appeals much more 
closely to them. I think the extension of school 
gardening is most important, and it is possible. I don’t 
see much possibility of taking up the wider question, 
but I think school gardening could be developed. 

13688. What sort of a sized plot would you re- 
commend? — A small one — just as they have at present 
— about a quarter of an acre. 

13689. Would you be in favour of the cultivation 
of flowers as well as of vegetables? — Yes. 

13690. And fruit? — Yea, if possible; that would 
be rather difficult. 

13691. They might have currants and gooseberries ? 
— Yes, and they do as a matter of fact. 

13692. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — They have fruit 
and flowers in the little school garden at Enniskerry ? 
— Yes ; they are very successfully grown. 

13693. Chairman. — Your attention has been 
turned to the subject of teaching cookery? — Yes; I 
think cookery should be obligatory, at least it should be 
encouraged as far as possible, because I am persuaded 
very great advantages have arisen from the teaching 
of cookery. I have been doubtful about some of these 
subjects, whether great advantage has been derived 
from them, but I have not the least doubt about 
cookery, and under the present system of teachers it 
is making very great progress. 

13G94. There is no great difficulty in the teaching 
of cookery in fitting a simple sort of apparatus and 
range in an ordinary fireplace? — No, I don’t think 
you want much more. In Tullamore Convent — I was. 
Inspector in King’s county for five years — they have 
a simple open grate, such as an ordinary peasant 
would have, and they did excellent work there. 

13695. Of course they can only teach cookery to 
the extent of cooking prepared work ; they could not 
teach the scullery work — the plucking of a fowl? — I 
don’t see why they should not do that ; those things 
are done in some of the schools. 

13696. When we were in England we did not see 
that sort of thing done in any school ? — I think they 
do to some extent in this country. On the question 
of school gardens, if I might go back, I think one of 
the difficulties we have had is that the play half hour 
is usually what is given to school gardening. I think 
that has rather prejudiced it, because our boys, who 
don’t very much care for the gardening, would rather 
be playing in the field or playground, so I th i n k it is 
rather hard on the subject to bring it in at that par- 
ticular time. It should be optional, I think, with the- 
teacher to take half an hour at any portion of the day, 
and make it a recognised subject, such as grammar or 
geography. 

13697. You have nothing more to say on cookery? 
— No; except that I would try to make it compulsory if 
possible, and possibly the testing of the teachers who 
get certificates might be differently done. I have an 
impression that these technical subjects — subjects 
which are more or less technical — such as gardening 
and cookery — ought to be tested by experts as much as 
possible. It is really very hard to expect an inspector to 
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know everything. We are expected to know a great 
many things, but I think it would be advantageous to 
have these things decided by experts. 

13698. You would have a cookery inspector! — I 
would, if possible, and I think the certificates of the 
Queen's scholars should be given on the pass of an 
expert. 

13699. In towns of any size, where they have 
several schools, they have a cookery centre, and there- 
fore economise apparatus 1 — Yes, that is true ; that is 
being worked to a great extent. 

13700. Are you in favour of mensuration and 
practical geometry being taught!— Yes ; I think those 
subjects are not sufficiently encouraged. 

1 3701. By mensuration yon mean using the chain! 
— No, the ordinary principles of calculating areas, 
unless they are specially taueht they won’t be known. 
I know the boys in au ordinary National school could 
not ascertain the area of a table unless they had been 
in a geometry class. I think mensuration should be 
a part of arithmetic. I think the arithmetic, as it is 
at present, is quite too difficult in the primary schools, 
it is too extensive ; but mensuration might be intro- 
duced as part of the arithmetic course. 

13702. Mast Rev. Dr. Walsh. — And it would be 
much more valuable than circulating decimals! — Very 
much more so. 

13703. Chairman. — Does that apply to practical 
geometry? — No, I would not perhaps include that. 

13704. Would you explain a little what you mean 
by practical geometry! — I mean practical drawing, 
that ought to be optional in the schools ; drawing 
with rulers and compass, that of course I would make 
a distinct subject; I would not include it with any- 
thing else, perhaps optional with freehand drawing ; 
but if a man was anxious to take it up I think lie 
should take it instead of freehand drawing. Some 
teachers, I have not the least doubt, would very much 
prefer teaching mechanical drawing with instruments, 
and it would be very useful in many town schools. 

13705. Is drawing optional! — Yes, it is improving 
very much now, due to the action of training colleges, 
I believe. 

13706. Do the teachers, as a rule, take an interest 
in it? — Yes ; those who teach it do take an interest, 
and the subject is very well taught ; of course many 
who have certificates are not teaching, but those who 
teach it are, I consider, teaching the subject quite well 
■enough. 

13707. Have you any general remarks to make 
within the scope of our Commission 1 — I think that, 
perhaps, one of the defects in the instruction of schools 
at present is the fact that the observation of the child 
is not trained ; the child is not at the present time 
■taught to look at anything, to see what it is, or com- 
pare it ; the observation in general is not trained, and 
I hold it is very much more important than the train- 
ing of the hand — I think it is essential. 

13708. In the training of the hand, is it not neces- 
sary to try and induce habits of observation 1 — I think 
so, they run together, but I think the observation is 
■quite as important, it comes before anything else of 
the two. But, I think, that is one of the most serious 
defects I have met with ; the present system of inspec- 
tion and the present programme does not encourage 
-observation — the training of the observation of a child 
—which is a very serious defect, 1 consider, in the 
general system of instruction in the schools. If yon 
take a question anyway outside the routine of what 
has been in the book the boy is in a difficulty almost 
immediately. 

13709. That would apply to other things besides 
primary schools ? — Doubtless; but I think it is impor- 
tant in the primary schools that that should receive 
■due attention. 

13710. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — You think that the 
teaching of agriculture should be more theoretcal 
than it is at present! — Oh, I think it could not be 
perhaps much more theoretical; practically it is 
theoretical and nothing else at the present time. We 


only teach the principles of agriculture, except where Dahlia, 
there are school gardens and school farms, but in Jrli ~ 189 - 
general the instruction in the schools is purely theoreti- ' J — 
cal, and I doubt if very much more than that can be Willlana 

done ; but I do think that that particular form of r,wn ’ 

instruction might be very much improved. 

13711. With regard to peripatetic teachers, would 
you approve of them going round for cookery ! — We 
have some of those ladies at present who are working 
under this Royal Association for the Improvement of 
Women, ar.il certainly what I know of their work is 
most excellent, and deserves all encouragement. The 
work I have seen under one of those ladies is as good 
as it could be, excellent work ; the difficulty is to con- 
tinue that instruction so as to make it effective after- 
wards. I think there should be cookery instmetion 
the whole year round in the schools, or for a part of 
tlie year ; it is a mistake to establish a class for a 
couple of months and not have another class until a 
corresponding time next year or a couple of years. 

13712. You would recommend a larger provision to 
be made! — Most undoubtedly for the teaching of 
cookery. I don’t think it would be a hardship if the 
ordinary teachers in the school were almost required, 
strongly induced, if not required, to make cookery a 
branch in the school, almost as much as needlework ; 
and I think, with some encouragement, it might be 
done. I may as well remark that at the present time, 
under the new programme of examination of the 
teachers, cookery is recognised as one of those branches 
which forms portion of the classification. The Queen's 
scholars, recently examined for their classes, were 
examined in cookery, and the marks they got, as a 
result of that examination, formed portion of their 
total for the purpose of qualification to make them 
teachers. If that is so, I think they should show 
something for their work ; for, after all, it is not suffi- 
cient for a young woman to learn cookery to raise 
marks for the purpose of her own classification as a 
teacher. I would make her put that knowledge into 
practical operation, which I am greatly afraid two-thirds 
of them won’t do. 

13713. Chairman. — What should happen if she did 
not show practical work! — As a matter of fact it 
would very rarely occur that a woman would fail in 
cookery; I fancy they all get. full marks in that 
particular branch — I think it is very much to their 
advantage. 

13714. Captain Shaw. — As I understand, you think 
the theory ought to be taught, and at the same time 
you think the child’s observation should be cultivated. 

Should theory be taught by practical illustration and 
experiment! — That is perhaps further than I have 
gone. I think the observation should also be trained 
in the teaching of agriculture ; I mean the agricul- 
tural operations of the neighbourhood of the school 
should be referred to in the instruction of the teachers, 
and at the present time it is not. I hold that to be 
one of the most serious difficulties in the teaching of 
agriculture. 

13715. Don’t you think they should have some 
knowledge of the sciences, the composition of the 
atmosphere, the soil and plant life ! — It would be very 
useful ; but still they can get a memory knowledge of 
these things from books and theoretical instruction. 

13716. When they can be taught practically by ex- 
periments, is it not better that they should be so 
taught ! — Certainly ; I quite agree. 

13717. As regards the school gardens, is there not 
a tendency rather to train the children as gardeners ! 

— That, I think, would be a very desirable tendency ; 

I wish I could see more of it, but I am afraid there is 
very little tendency in that direction. In the school 
garden at Enniskerry, I must say, there has been 
something of that ; the master there, by his activity 
and energy, has been able to get places for a good 
many of his hoys, perhaps a dozen or so in three or 
four years. It would tend something in that direction, 
but not largely, and I don’t think it would be unsatis- 
factory if it did. 
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13718. It is not generally regarded as part of pri- 
mary education to train in any particular trade 1 — It 
would scarcely come under that head, it would encour- 
age gardening, which I hold would be very valuable 
in this country. 

13719. Do you think there is any danger in such a 
case of the teacher usuig the garden for his own 
advantage 1 — Not very much. 

13720. You think they get sufficient educational 
value out of the garden beyond the mere results they 
get !— In the first place I don’t think it is necessary 
to look for any educational results in such a case ; if 
you make a boy a good gardener you have taught him 
what is exceedingly valuable. There is sufficient 
time in the schoolroom to teach him educational 
matters. 

13721. Would you make this a voluntary subject 
or universal ! — I don’t know that I would make it 
obligatory, but I would encourage it as far os 
possible. 

13722. Chairman. — Would not that apply to 
almost all those extra subjects, that it would be 
better they should be voluntary rather than compul- 
sory 1— Largely speaking, I think that is so. 

13723. Including such things as manual workl — I 
think so. 

13724. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — But you would 
not apply that principle to drawing! — No, I would 
distinguish that. 

13725. Captain Shaw. — Would you advocate prac- 
tical work in mensuration! — Undoubtedly. 

13726. Would you be in favour generally of an 
elementary physical course for children 1 — Yes, I think 
that should be made optional ; it would also help to 
train the observation of the child. Simple experiments 
and knowledge of common things of elementary science 
and chemistry, and the laws of falling bodies, would be 
exceedingly useful. 

13727. Mr. Harrington. — Are you in favour of 
the introduction into town schools of manual training, 
such us woodwork! — Well, yes; it would deserve en- 
couragement. It is not a subject of which I have any 
very special knowledge, but I think it would be 
useful. 

13728. It was stated here yesterday by a teacher, 
who said he had considerable experience, that he 
believed it would be a mistake to introduce these 
exercises in wood and metal, and he gave as his reason 
that owing to the early age at which the children 
generally leave school, it would be physically impossible 
to teach such children the use of tools : do you agree 
in that idea 1 —I do not. 

13729*. Js the contrary the fact! — I think it would 
be quite possible to teach them, but a question might 
arise whether there would be time to carry out all the 
forms of instruction ; but that is the only question 
that could arise. 

13730. Air. Molloy. — A while ago you spoke of 
the number of teachers qualified in cookery, and 
that these teachers ought to be compelled henceforward 
to give instruction! — Yes. 

13731. It was not obligatory in the past with re- 
gard to classification ? — No. 

13732. What would you do with the number of 
teachers who in the past never underwent examina- 
tion! — We could not compel them, but we would do 
a good deal if we compelled those who have the quali- 
fication to teach. 

13733. But in view of the very large number who 
have not certificates, what course would you think it 
advisable to pursue! — These people could very easily 
get certificates ; I don’t think it would give them very 
much trouble, and very considerable pressure could be 
put on them to sttendto get lessons from these itinerant 
teachers. 

13734. I think you said you had some experience 
of the experts from the cookery school in Kildare- 
street! — I had. 

13735. And the results were favourable! — Yes, 
highly satisfactory. 


13736. Would you be in favour of accepting a 
certificate from these highly qualified experts for the 
teacher whose school they were leaving !— Most cer- 
tainly ; these ladies are thoroughly competent to 
pronounce judgment, and would be the proper persons 
to do so. And if I might make a further suggestion, 
I think the testing of Queen’s scholars in cookery 
should not be by the inspectors, as it was this year, 
but by a woman qualified as these ladies are. 

13737. Some of these ladies, while highly qualified 
as cooks, may not be highly qualified as teachers ? — 
That is quite true. But as a matter of fact in the 
particular instance that came under my notice recently,. 
I thought the instructor was a most excellent teacher ; 
she was highly qualified as a teacher, distinguishing 
that from the practical matter of cookery. 

13733. But the fact that I want to come at is, that 
you see no objection to the teaching of cookery being 
conducted by the ordinary teacher of the school where- 
an expert has previously given special instruction ! — 
No ; I think that would be an excellent suggestion. 

13739. Would you be in favour of the ordinary 
literary teacher being subjected by that expert to an 
examination! — I chink that would be very useful. 

13740. She, in the meantime, would have looked on 
during the instruction of the expert ? — Certainly ; she 
could be learning at the same time as the class, and I 
think the important thing about cookery is that it 
should be continuous — the great difficulty is the want 
of continuity. 

13741. At present in these schools attended by 
experts in cookery, after two months the subject is 
dropped ! — Yes, and may not be taken up again ever. 

13742. You are in favour of mensuration being 
separated from geometry ! — Certainly. 

13743. Of course you are aware that in the new 
programme for teachers that is the case ! — Y es. 

13744. Have you any experience of elementary 
science in the schools of your district! — No, we have 
none, I think it is n great pity that we have not in 
the senior classes. 

13745. Mr. Redington.' — Do you prefer the teach- 
ing in cookery to be given by the ordinary literary 
teachers or by experts ? — Well, I think it would be 
better for the instruction to be in the hands of the 
ordinary teacher of the school for the purpose of 
discipline. 

13746. And when you speak of making cookery 
compulsory you look forward to the time when all 
the female literary teachers will be qualified to teach 
cookery 1 — The greater number, certainly. 

13747. Would you have the examination of the 
pupils for results conducted by experts! — Certainly, 
if possible, I think that is most important. 

13748. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — In reference to- 
this subject of cookery, do you think it would be an 
altogether satisfactory arrangement to have the testing 
of the Queen’s Scholars carried on by persons who 
were in no sense officials of the Education Board! — 
I think it would be a very useful thing to have it so 
conducted. 

13749. The difficulty is that the Board is responsible 
for the appointment of its own officials, but it might be 
very unwilling to take the responsibility for work 
done by persons who were not its officials! — Yes, 

13750. The Board would become responsible for 
the guarantee given by its certificates, would it not 
then seem inconvenient that a certificate could be 
given by a person over whom the Board had no con- 
trol! — Yes, except in this particular case a slight 
distinction might be made, these ladies are partially 
under the control of the Commissioners, at least tho 
association is working hand in hand with the Com- 
missioners of National Education. 

13751. It may be desirable that they should be 
individually approved ! — That would be desirable. 

13752. You said it would be desirable to have 
special inspectors in special branches, to what extent 
would you carry out that idea, — 1 mean in reference to 
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the subjects of our inquiry, take drawing for instance ! 
— I did not mean in my remark to include drawing, 
because that would open a very large field, one would 
need an enormous number of inspectors to do that 
practically, especially if drawing was made compul- 
sory, I see very great practical difficulties. Besides, 
I think the average inspector learns sufficient of the 
theory of drawing and is an expert in examinations 
generally, and can judge of the results in drawing. 

13753. Then in needlework! — I think we can 
judge very fairly ; the difficulty is that our exami- 
nation is not suggestive, we can see the result. I can 
see, peril a] is, that that is a good stitch, as well as any 
woman, from some years inspecting, but where we see 
bad work wo cannot tell them how to do better. 

13754. But the business of an inspector is not 
merely to judge the work done by the teacher, but 
also to help the teacher by his advice! — That ought to 
be the work of the inspector, I am sorry to say it has 
disappeared largely, we are examiners, not inspectors. 

13755. You said that you doubted whether very 
much more could be done in the way of practical 


agriculture than is done at present; now take the 
case that has been so often referred to, the school at 
Enniskerrv, what reason is there why work of that 
kind should not be done by a very large number of 
our teachers! — No, I make the distinction, I think 
gardening should be encouraged. 

13756. I see the distinction: your remark then 
referred only to agriculture, as distinct from garden- 
ing! — Yes, not to gardening, I think gardening 
deserves great encouragement. 

13757. You have said you consider that the teach 
iug of all these various special subjects had better be 
continuous than interrupted? — Undoubtedly. 

13758. You hardly mean that they should bo 
taught every day throughout the year ; you probably 
mean continuous in the sense of having one or more 
classes regularly every week ? — Yes, continued through 
the year. 

13759. And that would be far better than having 
a subject taught for a month or so, and then dropped ? 
— Yes. 


Mr. James J. Hynes, m.a., Inspector of National Schools, examined. 


13760. Chairman — You are a district inspector of 
National schools ! — Y es, my lord. 

13761. Wliat is you district ! — North Dublin. 

13762. Will you tell us whatis your experience as 
regards practical and manual instruction at present 
given in the National schools ! — Except in the case 
of drawing and needlework and cutting out in girls’ 
schools I have seen very little of it. 

13763. You have seen no cookery? — Yes, I have 
seen cookery, and in the south of Ireland in one case 
I have seen weaving carried on very successfully, and 
lace-making carried on very successfully. 

13764. Is there any laundiy work carried on ? — In 
Limerick, yes, I have had classes in laundry work. 

13765. And you have seen no woodwork? — Yes, 
I have examined classes in three cases in twenty 
years. 

13766. Where were they ? — One lately in the 
surburbs, and the other in Cavan, Baran, near Black- 
lion ; carpentry and putting in panes of glass, and 
screws, and all that kind of thing ; I should say it is 
nine years since I examined there. 

13767. You don’t know whether it is in operation 
now ? — I am pretty sure it is, the same teacher is 
there still. 

13768. How far do you think practical and manual 
instruction may be developed with advantage!— I 
think it would be very desirable, provided it did not 
encroach too much on the literary work, which is 
being very well done at present. 

13769. What means do you think would be the 
best for accomplishing this ! — I think by developing 
the kindergarten system and continuing exercises of 
something the same character through the more 
advanced classes up to fifth or sixth. 

13770. And then introducing in some cases manual 
work ! — Yes, provided itwas not of a very noisy or dirty 
kind, such as iron work or carpentry — for example, if 
they had cardboard work and basket-work. 

13771. Cardboard work as we have seen it is 
rather the work that leads up to the woodwork. Sup- 
posing that manual work were introduced it would 
be better, if possible, to have a separate building or 
room for it! — It would be absolutely necessary, I 
think. 

13772. In England there is a rule of the school 
authority against having it in a school room ; do you 
think that would be necessary ! — I do, certainly. 

13773. Supposing it were introduced, do you think 
it would be advisable and practical, instead of its being 
introduced into every school, to endeavour to take a 
group of schools, and erect one -building at some 


central point among that group, to which the pupils of 
the neighbouring schools could go alternately ? — I 
think that would be an excellent plan. 

13774. Provided the distance were not too great! 
Yes, but the plan would be excellent if it could be 
carried out. 

13775. It would lessen the cost of erection, and 
lessen the cost of tools, because what one class used 
to-day another class could use to-morrow, assuming 
there were some special teachers 1 — I think it would 
be an excellent plan. 

13776. Mr. Molloy. — Are yon in favour of tlio 
curtailment of any of the present school subjects, and 
if so, what are they l — I think grammar with advan- 
tage might be very much restricted, and I think 
geography, and I certainly think arithmetic too. 

13777. And the time gained by that curtailment 
might be devoted to ! — Devoted to manual train- 

ing with advantage. 

13778. How often in the week would you think 
it sufficient to carry on manual instruction ? — I think 
two hours in the week would be the very least for 
which it could be done with advantage. 

13779. Do you think any serious disadvantage 
would arise about the expense of the plant ? — Well, 
that would depend upon the form of manual instruc- 
tion that would be decided on, some of course would 
necessitate considerable outlay. 

13780. One witness stated that for handicraft pur- 
poses an expenditure of A100 would be required, 
would you not think that rather prohibitive! — I 
certainly would think it prohibitive. 

13781. Chairman. — Unless the State found the 
money ! — Of course that would obviate the difficulty. 

13782. Mr. Molloy. — As regards cookery, have 
you any experience of the newly appointed experts ! — 
Yes, I have quite recently examined a class taught 
by one of them. 

13783. With what result ! — Excellently taught. 

13784. Are you satisfied with the fact that on the 
departure of that expert no further instruction will 
be given for the remainder of the year, the teg 
months 1 — I fancy not. I am not clear on that point. 

13785. In the school you have in mind, has the 
instruction been continued! — It was so when I ex- 
amined it recently. 

13786. What school was it! — George's Hill. I 
have not visited it since. 

13787. But even before the expert went there, 
was not the subject taught in that school and taught 
well ? — I am only in charge of the district since last 
December. 
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13788. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — What time is 
given in country schools, at present, to the teaching 
of agriculture ? — Half an hour on three days of the 
■week as a rule. 

13789. I believe agricultural teaching is compul- 
sory only in the rural schools 1 — That is all, your Grace. 

13790. And I understand that in the town schools 
there is a sort of set-off, some other subject being 
compulsory 1 — Book-keeping, although optional, is 
taught in almost all town schools, in lieu of agriculture. 

13791. Is an hour and a half given every week to 
the teaching of book-keeping 1 — No, two half-hours in 
the week are generally considered sufficient. 


13792. So that the poor children in Dublin who 
go to our National schools are obliged to learn book- 
keeping for an hour a week ? — Yes. 

13793. Don’t you think that this hour could be 
much more profitably spent 1 — I think it could. 

13794. The great majority of those poor children 
can never by any possibility have anything to do 
with book-keeping ? — Not in the large sense of the 
word, but every man requires to know something 
about book-keeping to keep his own accounts, and to 
keep out of debt, but I think the time could be more 
profitably employed, certainly. 
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J. Steede, LL.D., Inspector of 

13795. Chairman. — I think you are an Inspector 
of schools at Dundalk J — Yes, my lord. 

13796. Before I put any questions to you, I may 
observe that on looking at your memorandum of 
evidence, I see you have something down about 
primary continuation schools. Those are outside the 
scope of our inquiry, and therefore I shall not ask 
you any questions on them. At what age do you 
think pupils should be enrolled in the first class ? — 
Seven. 

13797. Now, I will pass on to your remarks on 
work in the fifth class With regard to the fifth class, 
what have you to tell us as to j'our views on the sub- 
ject of dictation and writing 1 ! — The fifth class, 
second stage, should have dictation and writing as one 
subject, and grammar and letter-writing as one, for 
the letter will he a good practical test of grammar. 

13798. Do you think you would suggest any 
•alteration in the time given to grammar, or would you 
leave the time as at present? — No, the time given to 
grammar is not very much. 

13799. You don’t suggest any alteration? — No 
alteration of the time. 

13800. To pass to another subject, which is more 
germane to our inquiry, will you give us your 
observations upon the subject of freehand drawing 1 — 
I think* I have stated in a general report that the 
teacher who can teach writing efficiently can also 
teach drawing, if he only gets the right method of 
teaching it, which a fortnight’s lessons, perhaps at 
lectures, would give him. 

13801. Do you wish to make any other observa- 
tions on the subject of drawing 1 — Well, no ; except 
that it ought, I think, to be taught as a continuation 
of the kindergarten exercises from first class up in 
every school, irrespective of the teachers having a 
certificate of drawing or not. 

13802. Now- with regard to agriculture, you make 
some suggestions, I think, with regard to coloured 
diagrams ? — Yes ; I remember having examined a 
school in the County Kerry, where there was a first 
class assistant, and after the school was examined he 


National Schools, examined. 

remarked to me privately that he himself could not 
distinguish the vegetables if he saw them. I sug- 
gested to him the propriety of getting those large 
coloured catalogues that Carters ancl other seed 
merchants publish, in order that he might see them, 
and if they were in a school and shown to the pupils 
it would assist them ; of course, that would not be 
required if there were sucli diagrams in the schools. 

13803. What do you say about shorthand and 
typewriting? — Well, in one school in my district 
during the last year both were taught ; the programme 
unfortunately was not published until a few days 
before the examination, but it was found that the 
pupils were not taught up to it at all, but that they 
had done good work, and the examiners have allowed 
some fees in consequence ; and it appears to me, 
having seen the programme, that it would be 
impossible in an ordinary school for the pupils to 
attain the requirements of that programme, and it 
would be advisable to spread it over two. if not three 
years. 

13804. Now, with regard to the teaching of manual 
work in the schools, and woodwork : supposing that 
were to be introduced, would you say that it would 
be better that it should be made a voluntary sub- 
ject? — Especially in the country districts I think it 
should be made a voluntary subject. 

13805. And do you think it would be better that 
time should be sought for it outside the present school 
hours? — Decidedly; in - country districts where there 
is only one teacher it would be impossible for him, 
even if he were efficient in the subject, to attend to 
two departments at the same time ; both would 
probably suffer, even if he were efficient in manual 
training. . 

13806. You think, I believe, that pupils who 
intend to become clerks and teachers and monitors, 
and soon, should be allowed special subjects?— In the 
sixth class they Bhould be allowed, to choose their 
special subjects for future life and not be bound by 
hard and fast programmes. 
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13807. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— Are you satisfied 
with the way in which needlework is now taught in 
our National schools 1— At present, especially in the 
junior classes, I am not satisfied with it ; teachers 
have a careless method of teaching it in the second 
ii nd third classes, which is injurious to those pupils in 
their future classes. I rememlier, shortly after I went 
to the district, finding monitors, girls in their third 
year, not able to use their thimbles. 

1 3808. That is the reason I put the question. I 
remember you mentioned this in one of your reports ; 
you said also that it was not uncommon in the fifth 
and sixth classes to find the girls not using their 
needles properly! — When first 1 went to the district 
that was often the case. 

13809. Is there any remedy for that state of things 1 
— The remedy is to see that the pupils in second and 
third classes get into good habits which they will 
afterwards retain. 

13810. At present in some places the children, you 
say, are allowed to sew without having thimbles 1 — 
Not merely without having thimbles, but allowed to 
use the thimbles improperly, that is, they put in the 
needle first and then put the thimble on the top of it, 
quite contrary to what Miss Jones recommends in her 
book, which is on the Board’s list 

13811. I am sure you will agree with me that a 
good deal could be done for the practical training of 
the children by haring a schoolroom properly kept ? — 
Decidedly so. 

13812. Now, speaking from your experience as an 
Inspector, what have you to tell us about the condi- 
tion of many of our Irish schoolrooms! — Well, many 
of the schoolrooms, I am sorry to say, are in a very 
untidy state. Jf the floor be carelessly sprinkled and 
swept, it is almost the sum total of putting the 
room in order. 

13813. Allow me to read this passage from one of 
your published reports : “ In many cases the clock is 
broken, and its handless dial hangs in a slovenly con- 
dition on the wall.” And, again : “ It is strange how 
teachers will allow their schoolrooms to have an un- 
tidy appearance, the tablets soiled and torn, dusty 
hooks of all kinds on the desk, tables, and window 
sills, the door wanting a latch, the beading of the 
desks hanging off for want of a few nails ” 1 — I am 
sorry to say in many schools these things still exist. 

13814. It would seem to be of very little use to 
introduce manual instruction into those schools until 
a reform is effected in these fundamental matters 1 — 
I think so. 

13815. I suppose that in such cases as you speak 
of neither the teacher nor any of the pupils is able to 
drive in a few nails ! — I have often pointed out to 
the teacher a thing hanging off, and said if I were at 
home I would get a nail and a hammer at once and 
settle the thing. 

13816. And, perhaps, in the very schoolroom where 
you saw the clock without hands on the dial they were 
working out elaborate calculations, finding out what 
time it was in different parts of the world 1 — I cannot 
say what they were doing, but that would be quite 
consistent with the working of the system. 

13817. One of the objections that has been made 
here to the introduction of manual work in the schools 
is that it would interfere with the cultivation of the 
intelligence of the children, and especially in the 
matter of reading. Now is reading satisfactorily 
taught in our schools generally ! — No ; I am sorry to 
say it is not 

13818. There is a want of intelligence shown 1 — A 
great want of intelligence, which is to be rectified this 
year. There is a new rule of the Commissioners that, 
from the 1st of October next, intelligent understanding 
of the subject matter is to be taken into account in 
awarding marks. 

13819. Was there not always a requirement in the 
programme that intelligence as regards the subject- 
matter should be shown 1 — It was always in the pro- 
gramme, but it was a distinct sub-head which the 


teachers knew never carried any punishment or 
reward in the shape of fees, and they did not attend 
to it 

13820. They knew it was their duty to carry it 
out i — Yes. 

13821. And they did not carry it out because the 
results fee was paid independently of it ! — Precisely so. 

13822. And the consequence was that there was a 
general want of intelligence in reading : now have 
you formed that opinion as regards the schools gene- 
rally ? — There are some exceptions. 

13823. Of course; but intelligent reading repre- 
sents the exception, rather than the rule, in National • 
schools 1 — Quite so. 

13824. What is the ordinary age of the children in 
the different classes 1 — I have taken no record of that. 

13825. But, speaking generally from your recollec- 
tion, do yon find children of twelve years of age in 
the schools 1 — Oh, yes; and thirteen, and fourteen, and 
fifteen sometimes. 

1 3826. You find a fair number of children at twelve 
and thirteen ? — A large number of children at twelve 
and thirteen, and in lower classes than they ought to 
be. One hindrance to that is the rule — a very inconsis- 
tent rule — that if children come to school for the first 
time at seven years of age, they must go to first class, 
whereas if they come to school before seren years of 
age, they may be examined in the infants’ class ; I 
think it very unsatisfactory that many teachers take 
advantage of that, and allow children of eight years 
of age to bo examined twice in about two leaves of 
the First Book. 

13827. I sup|tose you also consider that punctuality 
should be at tended to in our schools ! — Decidedly. 

13828. Now is it sufficiently attended to in the 
working of the schools that you have any personal 
knowledge of! — Not sufficiently ; in some cases punc- 
tuality is observed, but not in as many os might be. 

13829. Do you think the system of having the 
schools opened at nine or ten o’clock, and the roll not 
called until a quarter to eleven, is calculated to make 
our children punctual 1 — I think not. 

13830. Ts it not calculated to have a directly oppo- 
site effect ? — I think so. 

13831. Mr. Redingtox. — Do you think that the 
mode of teaching agriculture in our schools might be 
improved ?— Theoretically, under a good teacher it is 
taught well ; and I remember about five years ago 
meeting a steward in the county Eililare — he was 
then about twenty-one years of age — and I asked 
him whether the agriculture he had learned in school 
was of use to him ; he said it was, that it had been of 
great use to him. 

13832. Do you think that that is the general 
result ! — No, I am sorry to say it is not ; it is rather 
exception. 

13833. What would you suggest as a modification 
of the present theoretical teaching of agriculture 1 — 
If possible it should be combined with practical work 
near the school. 

13834. With instruction in a garden! — Instruction 
in a garden. I remember being in a school in the 
county Derry where there was a farm attached. During 
the day the teacher took out a class of twelve ; the 
mangolds were going to be collected, and he gave them 
a good practical lesson in the mode of digging the 
mangolds out of the ground, of preparing them, 
and putting them into the pit, which I thought 
an admirable lessoa. If that could be combined 
with theoretical teaching, it would be all that could 
be desired. 

13835. Would you like to see more instruction 
in elementary science! — Yes, in a few elementary 
priuciples — the character of the soils and common 
manures. I remember a farmer a long time ago 
speaking to me about that, and he said that what 
he wished very much to know was the particular 
manures adapted to the different fields, and he wa3 
contemplating the desirability of getting his fields 
analvsed to that end. If there were elementary 
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chemical principles introduced with regard to inanureB 
and soils it would be of great use. 

13836. Supposing that that was introduced, could 
the existing teachers give instruction in elementary 
science? — I am afraid not even first class teachers ; they 
don’t take that subject as part of their programme ; 
some who do, would. 

13837. What facilities could we give to enable them 
to teach ? — By calling up good second or first class 
teachers to Dublin and giving them a course of 
instruction. 

13838. How long ought the course to be? — Per- 
haps about six weeks. 

13339. Like the agricultural course at Glasnevin ? 
— I daresay ; I am not acquainted with that particular 
course. 

13840. Would there be a difficulty owing to the fact 
of the different school holidays occurring at different 
times ? — There would be a difficulty, because the 
vacations are determined by agiicultural operations. 

13841. What would you think about having 
lectures on Saturdays in neighbouring towns to which 
teachers from surrounding schools could come? — It 
would require a large number of Saturdays : that 
would be a good idea. 

13842. Have you thought out the relative ad- 
vantages of the two systems ? — No, I have not. 

13843. It has been sometimes supposed that we 
anight send round peripatetic teachers to give instruc- 
tion in the schools themselves? — Y es, it would be of use. 

13844. Now as to needlework, do yon approve of 
the allocation of time under the alternative scheme for 
needlework in girls’ schools?— The alternative scheme 
has not been adopted in many of the schools. And 
with regard to one branch of the alternative scheme, 
that of crocheting of jackets, &c., it seems to me that 
the time, forty minutes given even to that for five 
days in the week, would be entirely too much, because 
it is a subject that could be easily learned in half an 
hour on one or two days a week. 

13845. Do you think that two hours a day for 
needlework and industrial subjects of that kind is 
too much ? — I am afraid so. 

13846. I think you said, in answer to the Chairman, 
that if manual work were introduced, it should be an 
optional siibject 1 — Yes. 

13847. W ould you allow it to be taughtin the ordinary 
.school hours ? — No ; except there were a number of 
teachers, when one of them could teach it in a 
separate room. 

13848. "Would you allow it to be taught in such 
•cases iu the ordinary school hours ? — Yes. 

13849. If you were advising a manager as to what 
subject he ought to give up in order to introduce 
manual training, what advice would you give him ? — 
I am afraid I would not advise that any subject should 
be given up, up to second-V., except grammar. Half 
the geography up to second-V. is about Ireland alone ; 
the other half is outlines of the world, and the map of 
Europe, and certainly that is the minimum amount of 
geography which pupils Bhould have when leaving 
school. 

13850. Should they have it in HE. class ? — I would 
begin with the map of the world. 

13851. You would not begin with a map of the 
locality? — Well, of course, a sensible teacher would. 

13852. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Or, better still, 
with a plan of the school-room ? — A plan of the school- 
room of course. 

13853. Mr. Redington. — Would it not enable a 
pupil to understand what a map is, to show . him a re- 
presentation of the surrounding district ? — Yes ; that 
is to l>e understood ; an intelligent teacher would 
begin that way. 

13854. You think it easential that grammar and 
geography should be kept in III., IV., and V. ? — 
Yes, to be modified in second-V. 

13855. Mr. Struthers. — Is the time set down for 
grammar quite separate from the time allotted for 
teaching composition 1 — It is different. 


13S56. Would it not be an advantage to have the 
two together? — The time for each is very small, and 
composition is principally taught during the writing 
time, when the other classes are writing. 

13857. Does this view of it not commend itself to 
you that grammar is useful only as a means of teaching 
composition ? — Yes. 

13858. And that the teacher ought to be allowed 
to judge os to the disposal of his time ? — In second-V. 
I would make that arrangement ; if the principles of 
grammar be taught to the pupils, they might be taught 
as oue lesson in the morning. 

13859. You said if any subjects were to be omitted 
they should be grammar and geography in the higher 
classes ? — Yes, but not in the lower. 

13860. You would retain grammar and geography 
up to the fifth class ? — Up to first-fifth, and geography 
to second-fifth, the grammar in second-fifth to be 
modified. 

13861. In class four what amount of grammar 
do they teach ? — It is simply the accidence, nouns, 
pronouns, and adjectives, and simple moods and tenses 
of verbs, and distinguishing the parts of speech in 
sentences. 

13862. Do you find they really understand that in 
the fourth class ? — Those that get No. 1 passes do. 

13863. Do a large proportion get No. 1 passes? — 
More than used to. 

13864. Don't you think if children are going to 
leave school immediately after the fourth class, that 
what grammar you can teach up to that standard is 
not worth teaching 1 — I cannot say that ; the time 
devoted to it is so little that its loss would not be 
repaid by the gain in other subjects. 

13865. You mean you would not gain much time 
by giving it up 1 — No. 

13866. If there is so little time given to it, its in- 
struction cannot be very valuable ?— The time is pre- 
scribed by the programme. 

13867. Your opinion is that you would retain these 
two subjects in the lower classes? — Yes. 

1 3868. You spoke of the teacher having a difficulty 
in distinguishing certain vegetables — to what did you 
refer ? — Garden vegetables. 

13869. Such as cabbages? — Yes, and celery, <fec. 

13870. And you recommended he should get 
diagrams in order to recognise them ; why not get the 
vegetables themselves 1 — That would not be so con- 
venient in that part of the country. Perhaps you 
would not see those vegetables growing in ordinary 
kitchen gardens in the County Kerry. 

13871. You could get a little seed and grow them 
as cheap as getting diagrams? — This was in a 
town school in Killorglin. 

13872. You think manual training should be made 
optional. If it were made optional what chance do 
you think there would be of the teachers teaching it ? 
— It would depend on the money inducement held out 
to them. 

13873. There is not much chance of manual 
training being taken up in rural schools voluntarily 
unless there is a substantial grant attached to it 1 — I 
think so. 

13874. Chairman. — T hat would be the case with 
regard to any extra subject ? — It would. 

13875. Mr. Struthers. — Y ou don’t think the mere 
starting of classes in centres for instructing the 
teachers would be sufficient to induce them to take an 
interest in the subject ? — I am afraid not. 

13876. Suppose you had classes at certain centres 
for instructing the teachers in the elements of science, 
and you had attendance at those centres voluntary, do 
you think the teachers would attend in large num- 
bers ? — It would depend on the science and the objects 
for which they were instituted. If they were in- 
stituted with the object of teaching agriculture, and 
there was a high fee attached to a pass in agriculture, 
they would no doubt attend. 

13877. But the essential element is the teaching at 
a large fee ? — I am afraid so. 
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13878. About the untidy schools, do you take any 
account of that in your reports of the school ? — Yes ;I 
may remark it was at incidental visits I saw those 
defects. At the results examination the schools are 
tidied up before, and the thing does not arise. 

13879. Are you able to make incidental visits 
often < — Not as often as I could wish ; last year I was 
able to visit all the schools once, and some two or three 
times, but there were other schools I would have 
liked to have visited again, but had no time j they are 
most useful, those incidental visits. 

13880. Suppose you found a school in an untidy 
state at a visit without notice ? — I make a note in the 
observation book. 

13881. Does any reduction of the grant follow on 
that 1 — No j I am sorry to say it docs not. I would 
bo sorry a reduction should take place after the first 
visit or even the second, but after two or three warn- 
ings a reduction should be made. 

13882. Don’t you think one warning ought to be suf- 
ficient ? — It ought to be, and would be sufficient if they 
-were certain that penal consequence would follow on 
the second report ; but at present, when they know no 
penal consequences follow, the warnings arc insufficient. 

13883. In examining a school you hear each indi- 
vidual child read ? — Precisely so. 

13884. Do you test its intelligence and under- 
standing of the reading lesson 1 ?-- In fifth and sixth 
class : after the first of next October, each pupil of the 
second, third, and fourth classes is also to be so tested. 

13885. Do you question each child individually? — 
At present the second, third, and fourth classes are 
questioned on the lesson in class, but the fifth and 
sixth are questioned individually as regards their 
knowledge of the matter read ; but after next 
October that will be changed. 

13886. And you fiud where they are questioned 
collectively you get better answering than where they 
are questioned individually? — Of course you apparently 
get better class answering when they are ques- 
tioned individually. 

13887. Mr. Molloy. — In connection with that last 
answer, that you question the pupils individually to 
test their knowledge of the reading lesson in the senior 
classes, but not in the junior, where do you find the 
instruction for that ?— We got a special letter on that 
point, dated May, 1896 : it is in the programme, but 
under head (b), as a class subject, as a sub-head, but 
in May, 1896, a circular was issued that fifth and sixth 
class should be examined individually on the subject- 
matter, and the pass awarded accordingly. 

1 3888. But this is the requirement in the Programme 
that binds the school generally : “ In third clas3 to 
answer simple questions on words and phrases in the 
lesson read,” and in the sixth, “ to answer intelligently 
on the lesson selected for examination" : it was equally 
obligatory on the Inspector to test “ explanation ” in the 
third as in the sixth? — It was optional to examine 
individually, but not to take the answering into 
account in awarding a pass. 

13889. It was his dnty to examine them indi- 
vidually? — Certainly. 

13890. Would you think that deficiency of the pupils 
in explanation is attributable to the fact that the 
Inspector often omitted to examine in the subject at 

all ? No, I would not say so ; to speak of myself, I 

invariably do so year after year with no result ; the 
teachers know very well which part of the programme 
takes the money and which does not. 

13891. But if you found the explanation of the 
subject-matter of the lesson habitually neglected and 
so reported, surely there would be some result ? — I 
huve reported it time after time and no result followed. 

18892. If a teacher who habitually neglected ex- 
planation came forward for promotion would you 
recommend him ? — Decidedly not. 

13893. So you have it in your own power to check 
the neglect of explanation largely?— In a few cases only. 
I am sorry to say many teachera do not come forward 
for promotion in my district. 


13894. You are not long in the Dundalk school Dublin, 
district ? — Four years. — 1Jsr 

13895. And you had experience of tho Athy UV — 

district before that ? — Yes. Dr. J. Steede 

13896. And in the County Kerry previously, also 
in the North of Ireland ? — Yes. 

13897. Would you say that explanation of the 
reading lessons was habitually neglected in all these 
districts'? — I am sorry to say so. 

13898. And no penalty resulted ? — No penalty 
resulted. 

1 3899. You complain of the absence of neatness and 
order, would you generalise that for the four school 
districts you have been connected with during twenty 
years? — Yes, it is much the same everywhere. 

1 3900. Surely a teacher who neglects neatness and 
order in his school would not be allowed promotion, 
and hundreds of teachers apply every year for pro- 
motion? — In any cases that they applied to me I would 
not allow them in for that along with other faults. 

13901. Notwithstanding that punishment they 
continued habitually to neglect neatness and order? — 

Not ail ; any who had an intention of coming forward 
for promotion would attend to any remarks made in 
tho observation book better than others. 

13902. Are you in favour of reducing the pro- 
gramme curriculum in arithmetic?— No. 

13903. You would retain geography in the third 
class i — Yes. 

13904. Is that because a great many pupils leave 
school finally after passing the fourth class ? — No, 
because it is an intellectual exercise and helps to 
train the memory. 

13905. You mentioned that a pupil might be 
examined six times as an infant ? — Quite so, a pupil 
may be three years and eleven months of age in a 
school, and be examined — it had frequently occurred 
— then examined at three, four, five, six, seven and 
eight ; six times. 

13906. Are you in favour of the alternative industrial 
scheme for girls ? — Not as it is at present constituted. 

13907. Would you reduce the time ? — No; ifindus- 
trial training were to be introduced for really scientific 
teaching, it would require that time ; it should be 
optional with the girls to attend it or not. 

1 3908. Would you think it desirable to omit lace- 
work and scientific dressmaking? — Not if properly 
carried out. At present at Carx-ickmacross, a room 
has been added to the school in which there is a very 
well-qualified teacher who sells work in Dublin ; in 
such cases as that it should not be omitted, but I am 
sorry to say you get very few teachers of that kind. 

13909. Captain Shaw. — I gather that you consider 
physics, electricity and magnetism, and woodwork 
should be relegated to the secondary schools ? — A 
polytechnic school. 

13910. And not introduced into primary schools? 

— No, for want of apparatus, room, and staff. 

18911. You complain of want of intelligence of the 
children generally ; don’t you think if you introduce 
different subjects of instruction, for instance elemen- 
tary physics, drawing and manual instruction of 
different sorts, it would develop the various faculties 
of the child, and give them a better education ? — 

With regard to elementaiy physics, this could not 
be taught except to senior classes, which would not 
remedy any want of intelligence in the junior. 

13912. You say it could not be taught ; it has been 
taught in a great many instances? — Not to the junior 
classes. 

13913. You don’t consider that the present curri- 
culum develops all their facilities? — If it were insisted 
on all-round, but parts of it have not been insisted on 
hitherto. 

13914. By better training yon can improve the 
intelligence of the children in geography, grammar, 
reading and writing ? — You can. 

13915. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — I s cookery taught in 
many of the schools of which you are inspector 1 — I 
am sorry to say in only two. 
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Dublin. 13916. Is laundry taught ? — No, not in any school. 

Ju/v 3U897. 13917. Is dressmaking taught?— Well, taught in a 

V— few schools, — two, — hut I am sorry to say the scientific 

Dr J. Steede. 0 f cu tting-out is not taught. 

13918. Is-needlework in any form taught ? — Needle- 
work is taught, and in general well taught as far as 
the programme goes. 

13919. Is knitting taught? — Decidedly. 

. 13920. Would you consider that it would be im- 

portant that the instruction in these things should be 
given, even at the expense of literary teaching? — 
Extra instruction ? You mean an extended time or an 
extended course ? 

13921. I mean that you would confine the instruc- 
tion of this to a very limited period, but still the 
children should be sent out in possession of the know- 
ledge ; what would he your opinion on that point ? — 
The scientific cultiug-out should be taught to the 
sixth class girls, and for this reason, that if a girl 
gets a certificate of competency in that subject, 
that girl will easily get a situation in a London 
house. 

13922. What I want to know is, in view of the 
fact that so many of these children must earn their 
own subsistence, would they not be better qualified 
in your opinion for learning it, if they had these sub- 
jects taught to them, even at the expense of some 
of the literary subjects ? — In the second- V. class, 
where the girls, whom, I presume, you refer to, are, 
the programme might be raised with benefit to the 
children to include that subject. 

13923. A great many here have referred to the 
teaching in grammar as being a subject with a great 
deal of which we might, perhaps, dispense ; is that 
your opinion ? — No, up to the first- V. class I would 
leave the programme as it is, in the second- V. class I 
would combine with it composition, and have the 
composition a practical test of the grammar taught 
in the school. 

13924. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Will you tell us why the 
industrial programme for girls was not taken up 
heartily? — It was partly the teachers and partly the 
parents — more, I believe, in consequence of the parents 
objecting to it than the teachers. 

13925. What was the nature of the parents’ ob- 
jection ? — They said they sent their children to learn 
literary work and not industrial ; that they went to 
school to learn how to work, but when they had 
learned how to work, that home is the place to practise 
that art ; they said, and said, I think rightly, that 
school is the place to learn an art, and home is the 
place to practise it, and not to be all day working at 
things which they know how to do. 

13926. Is there any manual instruction given in 
your district? — No. 

13927. Was there in any previous district in which 
you were stationed? — Never. 

13928. Judge Shaw. — Have you ever heard it said 
that grammar ought to be taught in a synthetic way 
by teaching children to make sentences first 1 — That 
would be the proper way to teach it. 

13929. Is it not inconsistent with your position 
that they ought to be taught analytic grammar from 
the first? — No, it comes afterwards. 

13930. The synthetic part is only done in second- 
fifth ; it was to be united with composition in second 
division of fifth class ? — Precisely bo. 

13931. Is it not reversing the natural order? — No, 
because a teacher if he wants to teach the parts of 
Bpeech in third will begin at the analytic, and then 
when they learn what a noun is he will give them the 
definition of it. 

13932. Rut is not the natural method to commence 
with the synthetic, that is to say, by the making of 
the sentences and learning what the analysis of that 
sentence is afterwards, when they know how to make 
a sentence? — In third class the children are not 
prepared for that, they have simply .to gel; ideas of 
the simple parts of speech to prepare them afterwards 
for a more extended course. 


13933. Is not all the modern method of teaching to 
begin with conversation, reading, and writing? — It is. 

13934. And to commence grammar when a man 
has got some grasp of the language ? — Yes, the 
improved way of learning languages is by conversation. 

1 3935. Does not that mean that analysis of language 
is only to commence when you have some command 
of the use of language ? — It depends on what you 
mean by grammar. 

13936. I am speaking of being able to speak and 
write the English language with propriety? — That 
would be the way if the parents were able to speak 
and write correctly, and would be the proper way to 
teach the children, and then afterwards they may be 
taught why that is the case. 

13937. I am speaking of the teacher : should not- 
tire teacher commence by teaching them to speak aud 
write correctly ? — I don’t know; they have come to 
him with a certain manner of speaking, and his duty 
is to correct auy solecisms. 

13938. Do you think that can be best done by 
teaching them the technical definition of a noun or 
adverb ? — No, it can be best done by composition, 
but afterwards the other would come to show them 
why his corrections are in accordance with the rules 
of grammar. 

13939. Suppose that technical grammar were left- 
out. in the early stages and that the children were only 
exercised in writing sentences, and being shown where 
they had made a mistake, would not that leave a- 
great deal of time free for the other business ? — I am 
afraid the other would not be done because there 
would be no lest of knowing whether it was done or 
not ; an intelligent teacher would do that. 

13940. Would it not be possible for an inspector 
to judge whether the children were able to write a 
correct sentence as well as to know what an adverb- 
or a noun was? — I aiu afraid he might give them 
sentences which the teacher would object to as- 
sentences which they had never seen, before. An 
intelligent teacher would teach them that, but unless, 
we have a regular programme that they cannot say 
yea or nay against they would make objections to it. 

13941. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — I should wish to- 
ask you one or two additional questions about 
grammar. You attach importance to the teaching of 
technical grammar? — Fes. 

13942. What is the use of teaching a subject in a. 
technical way, if the technical terms of the subject 
are not understood ? — No use. 

13943. Well, in one of your published reports, 
speaking of negligent teaching, you say : “ the ill- 
effecta of neglect were observed, especially in examin- 
ing in grammar ; technical terms are not understood. ,r 
Again, in the same report, speaking of the fourth 
class you say “ the general answering is only 
middling”? — Yes. Excuse me, what is the date of 
that report ? 

13944. This is the report for 1894, it is the latest, 
of your reports that I have seen? — There is one not 
printed yet. I was only two years in the district- 
then. Technical terms should be. preceded by a full 
explanation before the definition would be learned.. 

13945. You think things have improved very much, 
since you went to the district ? — I think so. 

13946. And you think technical terms are under- 
stood now ? — Better now than before. 

13947. Do you consider that the result of the 
present system of. teaching grammar is that it leads, 
the children to speak and write the English language 
coiTectly? — Not immediately, but mediately it would. 
That is to say if a teacher found any solecism or un- 
grammatical expression with a child, he would first 
correct it before getting them to learn the technical 
terms ; an intelligent teacher would explain them. 

13948. Don’t you think the children who learn all 
the long lists of irregular verbs are nevertheless 
just as likely to say “ I done it," as “ I did it? ” — I don’t 
think they learn the long lists, and if they did, they 
would not be of much use to them. 
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Mr. William T. Clements, Inspector's Assistant, examined. 


1 3949. Chairman. — I believe you are an inspector's 
assistant! — Yes, my lord. 

139-50. In what part of the country are your duties ! 
— Londonderry is my official centre. 

13951. What observations have you to make to us, 
first, with regard to drawiug 1 — Drawing at the present 
time is not taught at all in our National schools ; all 
that is generally done with reference to drawing is to 
«ive the children copies, and the teacher is engaged 
at some other employment while the drawing is 
being done. 

13952. In what way is it defective ; give it to us 
-a little more in detail ! — The teacher does not, before 
the children commence to draw, point out the salient 
features of the figure, and show them its artistic con- 
struction; they are simply allowed to copy it the 
same as they would copy a letter, without the for- 
mation of the figure being first sketched out. 

13953. You are of opinion I believe that teachers 
should be trained how to teach drawing! — Yes, my lord. 

13954. Are they not taught now] — They are not 
trained to teach drawing. 

13955. None of them ? — None of the teachers with 
the exception of those in training, and they are not 
so much taught to teach drawing, as to draw them- 
selves. 

13956. You consider the present system of obtain- 
ing certificates is unsatisfactory ? — Most unsatisfactory, 
my lord. I might oiler a little explanation about 
this drawing. Teachers are called into the inspectors’ 
centres in the month of July, and a copy is presented 
to them, handed out by the inspector. A sheet of 
paper is given to the teacher, and the teacher looks at 
it, he turns it in every direction and sees the easiest 
way of going about it ; he copies a little part of the 
figure, turns his paper round and turns the copy, and 
adds a little more, he turns his paper in a hundred 
different ways, whereas if he were properly instructed 
his drawing paper should not be moved during the 
whole time he is performing the work. 

13957. Have you any other remarks on the subject 
of drawing ! — The teacher should be examined as to 
whether he is able to make a sketch of a drawing 
on the blackboard and give a demonstration before a 
class. 

13958. Do the teachers not do that now 1 — No, my 
lord. 

13959. They never give a demonstration! — Never. 
I brought a set of drawings here that Mr. Vere 
Foster has published {produced). 

13960. Do you object to those 1 — No, my lord, I 
consider them most satisfactory. Here ( produced ) 
are sheets by which the teacher is instructed how to 
commence the figure, first stage and second stage, 
and here is the full figure ; this is most useful in 
teaching drawing. 

13961. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Are the teachers 
mot allowed at present to use these sheets! — Yes, 
your Grace, they are in use; 

13962. Chairman. — Are you suggesting any 
•change by producing these ! — These ought to be on 
the Board’s list as soon as possible ; they are only 
recently out ; hero is one of the most useful things I 
know in connection with drawing {produced), this 
half-penny series ; the children can take these home 
and do some work in the evening. These are Vere 
Foster’s Programme Drawing Copies, Program m e 
Drawing Books, and Programme Drawing Sheets, 
published by Blackie. 

13963. All this is drawing from the flat! — From 
the flat. 

13964. I think you have some suggestion to make 
with regard to drawing being utilised in teaching 
geography ; do you mean drawing maps !— Drawing 
maps. Suppose a child has got a slate, this is the 
way I believe geography should be examined. Take 
the county Meath ( illustrating on blackboard), Trim, 
Navan, Kells, fix these points correctly on the slate ; 


Donegal, Ballyshannon, Letterkennv, Lifford, Mo- 
ville ; Kildare, Athy, Naas, Maynootk ■ King’s co. 
Tullamorc, Birr, Banagber, Edenderry, and Philips, 
town. Now, unless a child is able to do that he 
knows nothing about geography, and it is nonsense 
and quite useless to give these little text-books of 
geography into children's hands— they are worthless, 
they ought to be burnt. Teach the child a map, en- 
able the child to mark down the positions of towns in 
counties, and when it is able to do that it knows 
something. With reference to this drawing, what I 
mean is that the teacher should be able to sketch a 
figure upon the board, and show the salient points. 

13965. Now we come to the subject of handicraft ; 
I think you have something to tell us on that I — I 
have examined in accordance with the present pro- 
gramme of the Board, examined in planing, in 
making little articles, using the turnscrew ancllrandsaw 
and various tools. 

13966. In how many schools is this carried on I — 
Tn Belfast I examined St. Matthew’s, St. Joseph's, 
and the Model school. 

13967. Do you think the system as carried on there 
is satisfactory 1 — It is not so satisfactory as it might 
be. Bnt I consider it most satisfactory considering 
the present programme. 

13968. Is it educational 1 — Most so, in the strict 
sense. It draws out the powers of the child. 

13969. If it were to be introduced into Ireland 
would you say it should be obligatory or optional with 
managers, and also with the children or their parents! 
— I think the mode of examination should he so con- 
ducted iu National schools that it would be impossible 
for a child to pass who does not know something about 
handicraft ; that unless he knows drawing fairly well, 
and is able to put down everything in writing in a neat 
form, and draw to scale, he ought not to be allowed to 
pass. Mere word teaching is nothing. The teachers give 
everything in by the ear ; it is retailed at the results 
examinations, and three weeks afterwards it is for- 
gotten by the child, because it has had no practical 
knowledge of the subject whatever. 

13970. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — You said the 
children in those Belfast schools were taught the 
use of tools! — Yes, your Grace. 

13971. What was the age of those children! — It 
varied from ten to seventeen years of age. 

13972. We were told here a day or two ago by a 
prominent official of the National teachers’ organiza- 
tion that it was physically impossible to teach the use 
of tools to children at the age up to which they usually 
remain in school in Ireland I — That is not so accord- 
ing to my experience. 

13973. And you have a good deal of experience! — 
The largest experience now. 

13974. Unfortunately the use of tools is not taught 
in many schools ! — It is not, your Grace. 

13975. But you have sufficient experience at all 
events to enable you to contradict that statement! — 
Out of 250 examined in handicraft in Ireland, I 
examined 112 each year, according to the returns, in 
the Belfast schools. 

13976. You consider of course that the present 
programme of the National Education Board, the 
“handicraft" programme, should be modified! — 
Should be changed. 

13977. In what respect!— So as to employ the 
junior children from third class upwards in construc- 
tion only, but the others in cutting out and using 
edge tools — the senior pupils — while the juniors should 
use the hammer only. 

13978. You consider that all the children down to 
the youngest should have some occupation for their 
hands 1 — Yes, your Grace; I consider it very necessary 
for every person, no matter in what position. 

13979. It is your opinion that educationally it is a 
great drawback to be confined to book work 1— -It is ; 
and supposing they spent an hour a day at this handi- 
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craft work, I maintain that for the rest of the time 
the mind is more energetic. 

13980. That is the evidence we got everywhere in 
England. Then there is a question that may seem a 
strange one, but in view of a statement that was made 
here, it may he useful to ask it. You don’t consider 
that the introduction of a new subject, such as manual 
instruction or hand and eye training, would deaden 
the intelligence of the children! — No, it would open 
their eyas ; they are asleep at the present time. 

13981. You don’t accept the theory that the time 
given to such a subject would be lost! — No, for 
instance, measuring would be very useful, and would 
lead up to a knowledge of tables. 

13982. You will not be surprised to hear that in 
England we ascertained that in some places the intro- 
duction of manual training enabled the teacher to 
take up extra subjects within the hours formerly 
given to a smaller number of subjects! — It gives 
working powers to the boy or girl, and when they have 
powers they can do work that the teachers know 
nothing about. 

13983. Have you any experience of kindergarten! — 
Yes, I have examined kindergarten in many large and 
important schools. 

13984. Do you consider it has an injurious effect 
on the children! — On the contrary, where properly 
taught, it expands their minds very much, and gives 
them acquaintance with objects that they would not 
otherwise have! 

13985. We have evidence to this effect, that in a 
certain school if you take the children that came to 
that school from a kindergarten establishment and 
the children who had not heen at school at all — had 
spent the time in the streets instead of being at school — 
that the second class of children, that is, those that 
came in from the street, were better material for 
school work than the children that had come from the 
kindergarten. Did anything ever come before you in 
the course of your experience that would enable you 
to consider that a fair statement of the result of 
kindergarten training! — I think it is most incorrect 
it seems to me that the proper way to put that is, a 
child coming off the street who has not been properly 
fed will swallow whole chunks of food that a more 
delicate child cannot face in that condition. A child 
who has been trained iu the kindergarten expects to 
be taught something iu detail about the subject, and 
cannot swallow it all in a mass in that crude state. 

13986. You consider that if kindergarten was 
properly conducted on the one hand, and if the teach- 
ing of the other school was what it ought to be on the 
other hand, it would be an advantage to the children 
to go through kindergarten 1 — A great advantage. 

13987. And that, always supposing it was in the 
hands of a competent teacher, it could by no possi- 
bility be a drawback to have gone through it ! — On 
the contrary, the greatest possible advantage. 

13988. What opinion have you formed of the alter- 
native course for sixth class girls— the industrial 
scheme, as it is called! — I think the teachers them- 
selves were not able to work it. 

13989. Do you approve of that industrial pro- 
gramme! — N og for the length of time that the children 
had to stay ; I think it was too long. 

13990. Is it not mainly in that point that the in- 
dustrial programme differs from the ordinary pro- 
gramme, that twice the time is spent on needlework 
in the alternative scheme ! — Yes, your Grace ; I 
think an hour is sufficient for educational purposes. 

13991. The idea of the industrial scheme is indus- 
trial rather than educational 1 — Apparently it is. 

13992. And, in fact, it is expressly called industrial 1 
— It is ; but, your Grace, the teachers don’t teach it 
properly ; they don't give a blackboard demonstration. 

13993. Don’t you think that all the teaching of 
needlework that ought to be done in a echool, for the 
proper purposes of a school, could be done in. one hour 1 
— Yes, one hour is quite ample. 

13994. Mr. Redixgton. — D o you think the pupils 


of the first and second classes ought to be taught draw- 
ing? — Yes. 

13995. When do you think they should begin to 
learn handicraft? — They should be taught kindergarten 
up to third class, and handicraft continuously from that. 

13996. You said something about not giving them 
edged tools until they reached a certain class? — Not 
until they attained the fifth standard. 

13997. What tools would you give the pupils in 
third and fourth? — I would give them the hammer 
and turnscrew, and a few tools of that kind, so that 
they would be able to put a box together. 

13998. Would you give them a saw? — Yes; I 
would allow them a saw, but not a chisel — that is, t 
would not allow them to use it for cutting wedges, 
pegs, &c. 

13999. If drawing were made compulsory in all 
classes, how would you propose to educate the teachers ?' 
— I would allow drawing to be taught the same as 
writing — on two half hours of the week. 

14000. How would you educate the teachers ? The 
teachers at present are, in many cases, not certificated 
in drawing, and, if it were made compulsory, how 
could we secure that the teachers were able to teach 
it? — By the use of these sheets published by Vere 
Foster a teacher can see how to teach the children to 
construct the figures and that the children make 
proper copies, and that is all that is done in teaching 
writing; a teacher gets no certificate in writing, but 
teaches from head-lines. 

14001. Is it your point that by the aid of these 
charts drawing can be taught by a person who has got- 
no certificate in drawing? — Yes ; but I would not pay 
him the same fee if he had not a certificate, for masters 
should be encouraged to get a certificate. 

14002. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— A nd with the help 
of these charts a teacher who had not a drawing 
certificate, might teach drawing n great deal better than 
many a teacher who had a certificate ? — Much better. 

1 4003. Mr. Stkuthers. — Y ou would not pay the' 
same fee even if he did the work better? — That would 
be a question, if the drawing were well taught I would 
give the full fee. 

14004. Mr. Redington. — I f the result of the punils 
being instructed according to this system be, that the 
drawing is good, why should not the teacher get as 
large a fee as a certificated teacher ? — I would give the 
teacher the full fee if an inspector certified lie could 
give good instruction, whether he had a certificate or 
not, but if he only passed 60 per cent: I would nob 
give him the full fee. 

14005. Then about the certificates, you think they 
should not be given merely for proficiency in drawing, 
hut that there should be some test of the power of 
teaching drawing? — From the power of teaching also. 
It amounts to this, that when a teacher comes up on 
the day of examination he is in a nervous state, in 
the month of July — he is perspiring, perspiration is 
running out of his hands, and he begins by making 
the whole surface of the paper dirty, and he only gets 
one hour. Whereas if he were stationary and did the 
drawing at home, he would have a fairer chance. I 
would recommend that at the time when the children 
are being examined in their drawing, the teacher- 
should get a copy from the inspector and do his draw- 
ing, which should be sent with the children’s, to be 
marked by a specialist. 

14006. Suppose the candidate has not a school, 
how would you test his drawing! — At the July 
examination, when he was going in for training. 

14007. I thought you said just now yon would test, 
him in the school 1— Yes ; but you were suggesting 
that when he has no school — in that case I would 
bring him up to the centre and test him. 

14008. Would he not be equally nervous if you 
brought him up to Dublin in July, and asked him to 
give a lesson? — I think it would require someone 
with experience in drawing to go round to manage 
the giving of the certificates. 

14009. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh.— .-C ould you not test 
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his power of teaching to some extent by getting him 
to draw little diagrams, on tho principle of those that 
are in the margins of these charts'! — Yes, that could 
be done. 

14010. Monsignor Molloy.— I think you said, sir, 
that drawing is not taught at present in any of the 
National schools'! — Not taught in the sense in which 
I would have it taught. 

14011. The master gives out certain drawings to the 
pupils, then he goes off to do something else, arid 
the pupils are left entirely to their own resources to 
make a copy of these’ — He is obliged to do so, as the 
teaching staff is not large enough in our National 
schools. 

14012. The result is, that pupils are not taught to 
draw, but they are afforded facilities for making copies 
of drawings that are given to them! — Just so. 

14013. Would you recommend that they should be 
taught to draw 1 — Yes. 

14014. Will you give us some idea of the method 
by which they might be taught 1 — The teacher should 
show them the salient points of the figure, for instance 
at the J uly examination here this year, there was a 
figure put to the teachers like an E, they did not see 
that if they just made an E in the middle of their 
paper, between two parallel lines, they would have 
the figure itself. Some began to copy at one side and 
some at the other, and finished one side before they 
did the other. Now, if the simplicity of the construc- 
tion was pointed out to the child before it commenced 
it would be much easier for the child. 

14015. The master should explain how the pupil 
should proceed to produce the drawing! — Yes. 

14016. Would he illustrate that on the blackboard ! 
— Yes, with chalk. 

14017. And the pupil would then see the figure 
growing up before him on the blackboard 1 — He ought 
to be so taught. 

14018. That would require more time and a larger 
staff! — It would require a larger staff. 

14019. Now, with regard to manual training, you 
consider manual training ought to be given to all 
pupils in all schools! — In all schools, male and fe- 
male. 

14020. How much time in the week should you 
think would be sufficient for manual training ? — Two 
hours a week. 

14021. Divided into how many periods 1 — One hour 
each time. 

14022. How would you suggest that that time 
should be provided 1 — In a mixed school the boys 
could be at handicraft, while the girls were at needle- 
work ; in a boys’ school handicraft could be taken in 
school hours. 

14023. How will the boys get the two hours in the 
week, and the girls get the two hours in the week, 
that would be devoted to handicraft ! — They will get 
it by taking an extra hour on these two days. 

14024. You would provide the time by extending 
the school hours to that nxten t ! — For that particular 
subject. 

14025. You think the school hours might with 
advantage be extended, you see no practical incon- 
venience 1 — No practical inconvenience whatever. 

14026. I think you said that the introduction of 
manual teaching to that extent would quicken the 
intelligence of the children, and would not involve 
any los8 to the literary training! — Yes, it would 
quicken the. intelligence, and would be no loss. 

14027. It was suggested to us the other day by some 
of the teachers that it would draw away the atten- 
tion of the pupils from the literary work and diminish 
their interest in it 1 — I don’t think so ; my experience 
is entirely opposed to that opinion. 

14028. Do you think the necessary manual training 
can be given by the ordinary schoolmaster, I don’t 
mean as he exists at present, but as he might be made 
by suitable training ! — I thiuk so ; I think the present 
schoolmaster could teach it if trained. 

14029. If he is trained himself ? — Tlie schoolmaster 


of the present day is a man who is very well educated, 
who can see things as far as any person can see them, 
but until he is remunerated for his trouble he cannot 
be expected to work. 

14030. He would also require himself to be trained 
in manual work before he could teach his pupils ? — 

11031. It would follow from that that a necessary 
preliminary would be to introduce manual work into 
the training colleges ? — Yes : it has been introduced 
into the work of the Training Colleges in Marlborough- 
street and Ivildare-place. 

14032. You think it ought to be introduced into 
all ? — Into all. It should be made obligatory in the 
Training Colleges. 

14033. Mr. Strothers.— In a mixed school what 
do the boys do during the time the girls are at needle- 
work 1 — If the attendance is large the master teaches, 
but when the school is small he does not think it 
worth while taking up any particular subject, and 
that time is partially wasted. 

14034. So the school stands idle as far as the boys 
are concerned 1 — They get some desk work that does 
not require the attention of the teacher. 

14035. In a larger school! — In a larger school he 
may take up agriculture or something of that kind 
that he does not teach the girls. 

14036. Do the girls take the same work as the boys 
in the literary subjects ! — Yes, and generally answer 
better. It is much more easy to examine a girls’ 
school than a boys’ school. 

14037. Which would .indicate the girls are better ? 
— They are generally clever ; they attend to their 
work better. 

1 4038. So that they have not suffered by giving 
less time to literary subjects than the boys give! — No. 

14039. So the time given to needlework for the 
girls might, in the case of boys, be devoted to manual 
instruction ! — Yes. I went over to see a school in. 
Glasgow — the principal is Mr. Kerr — and I went 
round that school, and the boys were all engaged at 
handicraft work. I asked a few questions, they 
answered me very intelligently; whilst their hands 
were in use their minds were employed. 

14040. In any case you say that in a small school, 
while the girls are having needlework the time of the 
boys is practically wasted! — So far as oral work is 
concerned. 

14041. And it would be much better that these 
boys should be employed in some manual work at 
the time! — Yes. 

14042. You have the highest opinion of the value 
of manual work, so much so, that you would make 
it obligatory in schools under male teachers 1 — I 
would. 

14043. It has been put to us that there would be 
considerable opposition on the part of the teachers to 
making this subject obligatory ! — I don’t think there 
would be any objection if the teachers were paid in 
the same way as the Science and Art Department 
pays the teachers ; tlie fee is too small for the intro- 
duction of a new subject— there should be a special 
payment. I would recommend 2d. per hour to be 
paid for each child taught handicraft, or 2s. 6 d. at 
least for two hours in the case of tho small schools. 

14044. You think that is the real objection that 
the teachers have to the introduction of manual work ? 
— Yes ; a teacher would have to expend over £6 for 
tools before he commenced the subject, and if he had 
only eight pupils he would only get £2. I think it 
is penny wise and pound foolish not to subsidise the 
subject; the Irish people don’t know how to use 
their hands. 

14045. To put it in a practical form, what steps 
would you recommend the National Board to take 
if they should resolve to introduce manual training 
into schools and to make it obligatory as yon pro- 
pose here — what steps would you recommend them to 
take to make these teachers eugage in the work with 
some zeal and spirit 1 — I think if they had an inspec- 
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tor who would lecture to the teachers on a few 
Saturdays at convenient centres, and show them how 
to use the plane and sharpen tools, there is not a single 
teacher in Ireland who would not learn how to use 
the tools in six weeks. 

14046. Do you think their opposition is largely 
due to ignorance of what manual training is ?— 
Entirely so. 

14047. And it would be very useful to have the 
subject explained to them in some way? — It is not 
only useful but necessary. 

14048. You think they could be adequately 
trained by means of Saturday classes? — In six or 
seven lectures iu largo cities, and then the teacher to 
visit places where work was actually being carried 
on. If a sufficient reward is offered to the teachers 
they will soon make up the subject. They area very 
enterprising body of men, the teachers of Ireland, 
and as soon as the thing is put feasibly before them 
they will take it up. 

14049. With adequate remuneration? — With 
adequate remuneration. 

14050. Mr. MolLOY. — You said that in your opinion 
handicraft should be made obligatory in all schools 
under male teachers ; do you confine that to towns, 
or would you extend it to rural schools? — To all 
schools. 

14051. If elementary science were taken up, would 
that be an alternative? — Yes. 

14052. Have you thought out any programme 
that would be an improvement on our present pro- 
gramme in handicraft and kindergarten? — I think 
the Sloyd system of education, which works well upon 
the continent, could be adapted for National schools. 

14053. Have you thought the matter out? — I 
have. 

14054. Be good enough to hand in your memo- 
randum to the Secretary. Yon mentioned with 
regard to drawing that it is not properly taught in 
training colleges, that is, that the teachers in 
training were not instructed how to teach the 
subject? — I recollect when I was up in training 
myself all I got was a copy. I had to sit down to it 
and work it out as well as I could. 

14055. Does that observation extend beyond 
the college in which you were trained? — I think 
from what I have seen during the examinations that 
all the teachers have got to do is to copy a copy, they 
are not taught the principles, and they don’t seem to 
understand the principles underlying the construction 
of any particular drawing set before them. 

14056. And that observation is based on what 
came under your notice? — What came under my 
notice during the teachers’ examinations. 

14057. Captain Snxw. — With regard to drawing, 
your remarks are applied to the higher classes? — Yes. 

14058. What would you propose in the lower 
classes ? — That the children should be taught to draw 
straight lines in every direction, and form triangles 
and squares. 

14059. Might not the result of teaching from dia- 
grams such as these be that people would draw with 
the pencil perpendicular to the surface of the paper ? 
— No, I recommend shoulder drawing. 

14060. That requires instruction ; you would not 
learn that from a diagram ? — No ; but I ain uuder 
the impression that inspectors in rural schools should 
tell the teachers how to teach the subject. The in- 
spectors themselves should be first instructed by these 
officers the Commissioners might appoint to teach the 
teachers to teach drawing. 

14061. That comes to this, that the teachers should 
be themselves taught how to use a pencil to begin 
with ? — They ought. 

14062. Would you advocate the teaching of mech- 
anical drawing? — I would advocate the teaching of 
isometrical drawing. 

14063. That is the use of the ruler and compass ? — 
They should be taught from the beginning, and com- 
bined with freehand drawing at an early stage. 


14064. ‘This would apply to manual work? — Yes. 

14065. As regards handicraft, you say in the 
classes below the fifth, you would let them U9e a 
hammer and turn screw ? — Yes, and give them a piece 
of wood, so that they could construct. 

14066. Do you consider that equal to such exer- 
cises as are given in other subjects, wire work and 
cardboard work? — You must consider the class of 
occupations from which the children come, and it 
would be better to teach them to put a latch on a 
door, or a thing of that kind. I have always in edu- 
cation gone in for the practical, something that the 
child sees in everyday life, and something that it sees 
in the house, and to teach it something concerning its 
own environment. 

14067. Then you approve of the present system 1 — 
I do, modified. I would introduce the Sloyd system 
into all girls’ schools, in addition to needlework ; I 
think two hours is too long for needlework. 

140G8. You don’t consider the literary training on 
the Board's syllabus completes the education of 
the child? — It does not, and the whole time of the 
child’s school life is not employed in literary work , 
if it were, I would say “ so far so good " ; but it is not. 

14069. There is room to teach other subjects? — 
There is ample. 

14070. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Y ou say the teachers 
should be trained to teach drawing ? — Yes. 

14071. Could you suggest any plan whereby that 
could be carried out efficiently? — The proper plan would 
be to have a professor of drawing, a man who knew 
the subject thoroughly well, and who could energise 
the teachers, put some life into them, and make them 
study up the subject. There are plenty of books pub- 
lished that the teachers themselves can read as to how 
they should teach drawing. For instance, there is a 
book published by Blackie on “ How to teach Draw- 
ing,” a most useful pamphlet, costing Is. Gd. ; I dare- 
say a teacher could get it for Is. 2 d. 

14072. There are dozens of these teachers who are 
not able to teach drawing ; how would you reach all 
of them? — Why is it that it is not objected to that 
they are not able to teach penmanship; there are 
thousands of teachers the worst penmen in Ireland, 
yet they get fees for teaching it. Why could they not 
use their eyes and see the distances between the Une3, 
and if their eye is not a proper guide could they not 
get a measure and measure it during leisure hours and 
point out to the child that his eye had deceived him. 

14078. What forms of handicraft do you include 
in your recommendations ? — I include everything that 
can be done with the hands or is necessary about a 
house or will enable a man afterwards to earn his 
living. 

14074. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Belfast is the sphere of 
your work ? — I am stationed iu Londonderry now ; I 
have been tr ansferred from Belfast. 

14075. How long is it since you left Belfast ? — One 
year. 

14076. How long were you in Belfast? — Twelve 
years and two months. 

14077. Your experience for twelve yeara is what 
you have given expression to here to-day ? — Yes. 

. 14078. And what you have said here, and your 
recommendations here are not your own theories, but 
the result of your experience as a practical observer 
and inspector for twelve years in Belfast? — My ex- 
perience is for nearly twenty years. 

14079. Belfast is a very practical place ? — Yes, and 
the people are practical. 

14080. Industrial, and you think you are uttering 
what is the common sentiment of that locality, as well 
as your own ? — Well, I don’t think so. 

14081. I had supposed that you were a product of 
the place ? — Well, I was bom near it. 

14082. Most Rev. Dr. Waxsh. — I did not quite 
follow what yon said about the recent examinations 
in drawing ; you were examined yourself at one time 
for a certificate in drawing? — Yes, I have a certificate 
in drawing. 
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14083. What were you examined in on that 
occasion : was it as to your power of teaching draw- 
ing 1 — I wns examined in shading, models, geometri- 
cal drawing, and perspective. 

14084. You got certain things to draw, and you 
drew them ; that entitled you to good marks and so 
you got the certificate ! — Yes. 

14085. Were you put through any test to enable the 
examiner to see whether you could teach drawing?— 
I taught drawing in Newtownards Model Schools for 
six months. 

14086. But I am asking you only about your ex- 
amination ? — I was not 

14087. You seem to think that even in the train- 
ing colleges, drawing at present is taught without any 
reference to instructing the pupils in the art of teach- 
ing drawing afterwards in their schools 1 — That is so. 

14088. And I think you said that you based that 
opinion upon what you saw at the recent examina- 
tions ? — Y es, your Grace. 

14089. Now , do you make that observation generally, 
I mean, does it apply to all the teachers whose answering 
at the examinations passed under your observation ? — 
I have seen a good many of the teachers actually draw- 
ing, and I think it applies to all I have seen. 

14090. Mr. Molloy.— You are not the examiner 
this year in that subject ? — I am not, but I have seen 
the papers. 

14091. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Of course yo\i are 
not in a position to distinguish between the examina- 


tion papers of the training college students, that is, 
the Queen’s Scholars, and those of the other candi- 
dates ? — I have not looked at them from that point of 
view. 

14092. There is no means now of knowing at the 
examinations whether the papers are by Queen's 
Scholars or by other candidates ? — No, there is not. 

14093. Then, as the examination papers may riot 
show it, have you any means of knowing that drawing 
is not properly taught in training colleges ? — The work 
done in the training colleges at the present time is a 
kind of free-hand drawing ; they are not taught geo- 
metrical drawing. 

14094. Are they taught how to teach drawing ? — 
No, your Grace, they are only taught to copy a figure 

14095. Now do you know that of your own know- 
ledge, in reference to any of the training colleges ? — 
I have heard so from teachers that they got copies to 
imitate ; I suppose they are taught how to use their 
pencil. 

14096. But have you any knowledge that they are 
not taught how to teach drawing? — 1 have not, only 
from the drawings I have seen done by students. 

14097. What proportion of the candidates’ papers 
have you seen at the last examination ; did you see 
half of those done all over Ireland ? — I cannot say 
that. 

14098. Then you took it for granted that amongst 
those you saw there were papers from the training 
colleges ?— I think so, your Grace. 


Dubliiw 

July 31, 1S97. 
Mr. "William 
Clements. 


Miss M. M'Carthy, Instructress in Cookery, Baggot-street Training College, Dublin, examined. 


14099. Chairman. — You are an instructress in 
cookery? — Yes, my lord. 

14100. Where did you get your instruction ? — In 
the South Kensington National School of Cookery. 

14101. Will you tell us the present arrangements 
for teaching the subject ? — There are three specialists 
in the subject in the three female training colleges in 
Dublin — in Marlborough-street, Kildare-street, and 
Baggot-street, one in each. There are also itinerant 
teachers, four in number, who teach the subject 
throughout Ireland. 

14102. Where do they come from ? — From the 
Kildare-street association. 

14103. That is something independent of the 
training colleges ? — Yes. 

14104. And, thirdly? — Any other teacher certified 
by the Board. 

14105. Are there many of them? — Every year 
there are a certain number out of each training col- 
lege that submit to examination and gain certificates, 
but they don’t all teach the subject. 

14106. Can you give us any idea of the number of 
schools in which the subject is taught? — In 1895 
there were only sixty schools out of 8,000 in Ireland 
that took the subject. 

14107. With the exception of the practising schools 
attached to the colleges but few National schools 
teach the subject? — Few under lay teachers. 

14108. But some under the nuns ? — Mostly under 
the nuns, nearly all. 

14109. To what is this owing? — Owing to the ex- 
pense, first, of supplying the apparatus and material 
used, and to the difficulty of getting certified teachers, 
to the stringent rules laid down by the Board regard- 
ing teachers, and to the small results fees given for the 
subject compared with the fees given for Latin and 
Greek, and German and other things. 

14110. And fifthly 1 — To the undefined pro- 
gramme. 

14111. With regard to the expense of apparatus 
and material used, is it within your knowledge that 
the material, after it was cooked, was in any case sold? 
— Yes, in some cases at cost price, the price of the 
materials used. 

14112. So far that would reduce the expense of 


Mi« V. 

the material, but it would not reduce the expense of M'Carthy 
the apparatus ? — No ; sometimes the children are 
encouraged to bring their own material; that also 
reduces the expense. 

14113. With regard to the stringent rules, what 
are those ? — That it can only be taught in the Na- 
tional school. I have sometimes advised teachers to 
take up the subject and teach it in their schools ; in 
the rural districts they say there is a difficulty in 
doing so, as it is only in the school it may be taught. 

I suggested it might be taught in the teacher’s house 
with all the apparatus that she has there, and they 
said that was objected to by the Board. 

14114. Supposing the pecuniary means could be 
found for supplying the apparatus in the schoolroom, 
as we have seen done in England, would there be any 
objection made by the Board to the fireplace of the 
National schoolhouse being fitted up with proper ap- 
paratus ? — But it is not in the National school, and the 
Board won't allow it unless it i3 in the National school. 

14115. Is there any rule against the apparatus 
being used in the schoolroom ? — No, but it is rather 
difficult, they find, at times, to get the apparatus. 

14116. Supposing that difficulty was overcome, 
would there be any difficulty, owing to the rules of 
the Board, in fitting up a fireplace in the schoolroom, 
supposing a means of providing the apparatus was 
found ? — Only that it might interfere with the chil- 
dren being there in a small room. 

14117. Of course it would interfere if it was done 
at the same hour as the literary instruction is given, 
but if it was done at the extra hour? — It would not 
interfere. 

14118. Will you tell us what are the grounds on 
which you think cookery ought to be taught in the 
schools ? — It cultivates in girls a taste for home work, 
and therefore improves the comfort of the home ; 
teaches girls to be more domesticated, and inculcates 
thrift and cleanliness in household affairs. And 
cookery now would be an aid in the development of the 
tourist traffic. 

14119. How would you suggest that the present 
arrangement should be improved or extended? — It 
should be made compulsory for girls’ schools, and con- 
tinuous all the year round. 

T 2 
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14120. Do I understand you to mean that first of 
all it should be made compulsory, somebody finding 
the money for the apparatus — that cookery should be 
taught in every girls’ school 1 — In every girls' school. 

14121. And it should be compulsory on every girl 
to learn 1 — To a certain age. 

14122. And that it should be continuous for the 
school year? — Yes. 

14123. Then it should be universal for the town 
and country ? — A syllabus for the town and country 
should be well defined, and small grants given by the 
Board in the first instance for apparatus, and mate- 
rial, if possible. 

14124. Could you mention any figure that would 
cover the apparatus 1 — For a large school it would be 
about £5, for a small school about £2 10 s. 

14125. Taking it that there are about 8,000 
schools in Ireland, and most of them, I suppose, 
would be small schools, say the State provided 
£30,000, it would about supply the apparatus ? — The 
Convent schools generally supply their own. 

14126. How many are they I They are mostly in 
large towns 1 — Yes, they are. 

14127. It would not make any very considerable 
reduction in the total suppose they had already pro- 
vided their apparatus ; it would not make any great 
reduction in the number of schools that still want 
apparatus 1 — No, it would not. 

14128. Have you any suggestion to make about 
making other buildings except the school-houses 
available ? — There might be in large towns one 
building used as a centre for all the other schools, 
and on certain days the children of the other schools 
might go to that centre and be taught there. 

14129. Could that principle be applied in rural 
schools where the schools are not very far apart? — It 
could. 

14130. So that a considerable reduction in the cost 
of the apparatus might be made if, say, three schools 
could be grouped together and cookery taught in the 
central one of the three? — Yes. 

14131. What suggestion have you to make as re- 
gards the provision for teachers to present themselves 
for examination ? — The teachers who have not already 
been examined in cookery might attend centres, 
either in. vacation or on Saturdays, and they should 
he enabled to submit themselves for examination at 
any college at stated times during the year. 

14132. Is there any organiser in Ireland at pre- 
sent ? — There is not. 

14133. You suggest that there should be such a 
person appointed ? — And an examiner in the subject. 

14134. Would one examiner be enough ? — It might : 
there is only one for singing and one for needlework. 

14135. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Y ou consider that 
tins system of itinerant teachers in cookery has worked 
well £ — To some extent it has, your Grace, but the 
class falls through when they leave. 

14136. You consider it most desirable that there 
should be continuous teaching of a subject such as 
cookery ? — I do. 

14137. Not continuous in the sense that it should 
be taught every day, but that it should go on, with a 
class or so many classes a week, throughout the year ? 
— Yes. 

14138. You consider the want of this continuity 
the one great defect of the itinerant system? — I do. 

14139. Do you think there is room for an extension 
of the system of itinerant teachers in Ireland ? — In 
the case of organisers going round and beginning 
classes, trained teachers to take it up and then con- 
tinuing it all the year round. 

14140. Plainly the work done directly by the 
itinerant teachers cannot, from the nature of it, be 
continuous ? — No. 

14141. Mr. Rediitgton. — I f an itinerant teacher 
were in a district where there are ten schools within 
her reach, could not that teacher continue all the 
year round teaching these ten schools ? — Under exist- 
ing circumstances they only give twenty lessons ; their 


programme is to give twenty lessons, and they take 
sixteen pupils only at a time. 

14142. Would you advocate taking more than six- 
teen for practical demonstration? — Yes, for while they 
are working there are others that may be listening. 

14143. I think the regulation means that only 
sixteen should be present at practical demonstrations ? 
— They only take sixteen to teach at a time. 

14144. You would not advocate more than sixteen 
for the practical part ? — About sixteen for the practical 
part, but others may he listening or watching the 
practice at the time. 

14145. But those others would have to come 
another time for the practical lesson 1 — Yes, that is 
why it is necessary to be continuous, it would do 
more good that way. 

14146. Do you think that the itinerant teachers 
would be more efficient teachers of cookery than the 
ordinary school teachers ? — I think the ordinary school 
teachers are more efficient because they have a 
knowledge of teaching. 

14147. But they have not so great a knowledge of 
cookery ? — They have not. 

14148. So you think their superior knowledge of 
teaching makes up for their perhaps inferior know- 
ledge of cookery? — They could learn the cookery and 
then apply the methods of teaching. 

14149. Could they ever learn to be as good cooks 
as the itinerant teachers who had gone from Kildare- 
street? — Oh, they could, if they went through a 
similar course. 

14150. Are you aware what going through a 
course and getting a diploma from the National 
Union means? It means many months hard work, 
eight months of four or five hours a day ; how could 
you expect our teachers to go through that course ? — 
For the ariixan cookery required through the country 
it would not take so long. 

14151. You said that cookery can only be taught in 
National schools at present ; you may not be aware 
that that regulation lias been relaxed, and now it can 
be taught in buildings adjoining the school ? — I did 
not know that. 

14152. You say the results fees are very small, are 
they not 4s. the first year, and 5s. the second? — Yes. 

14153. Except the fee for French, Latin, and 
Greek, that is as high as any fee? — Yes, compared 
with those subjects. 

14154. There is very little French, Latin, or 
Greek, taught in our schools, so practically cookery 
is as well paid for as most of the subjects taken. 
What fee would you suggest ? 

Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — At all events as high as 
Greek, I suppose ? 

14155. Mr. Hedington. — Have you any sugges- 
tion to make? — Not about the fee. 

14156. Is it impossible for the local managers to 
supply the apparatus, is it not comparatively cheap ? 
— Well, they do in most places. 

14157. Why should the Government supply the 
£5, why should not the locality do so ? — That is the 
objection the teachers raise to taking it up. 

14158. You think that if people were really in favour 
of teaching cookery to the children in their locality, 
£5 ought not to stand in the way of its being intro- 
duced ? — I think not. 

14159. You say that the programme is undefined ; 
have you drawn up a syllabus of what should be re- 
quired for an examination in cookery ? — I have not, 
hut I draw it up every year for my own class and 
submit to the inspector. 

14160. Do you include in the cooking such 
things as the dishing of the things cooked ? — Always. 

14161. Would you putin a programme such as you 
suggest ? — I will. 

14162. Are you acquainted with laundry work — 
do you teach it? — No, I do not. 

14163. Are you decidedly of opinion that it is 
better for a pupil to get one lesson in cookery once a 
week for twenty weeks than, say, twenty lessons in 
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two weeks? — I am; [ think it better to have one 
lesson in the week the whole year round than to 
crowd them into a short space. 

14184. What length ought the lesson to be? — Two 
hours. 

14165. How much of it ought to be demonstration, 
and how much practice ? — I would take ten lessons in 
the year for demonstration, and the remaining lessons 
for practice ; there should be more practice than 
demonstration. 

14166. Until the itinerant teachers were introduced 
I think forty lessons were required under our regu- 
lations ; do you think that too many? — I think that 
is a fair amount. 

14167. When you speak of ten lessouB in demon- 
stration you mean ten lessons of two hours each ? — 
Yes. 

14168. Is two hours too long a time to keep the 
pupil watching the demonstration of a teacher? — She 
is teaching all the time and keeping their attention 
fixed on the point. 

14169. During the demonstration lessons they are 
doing nothing but looking on? — Taking notes. 

14170. You don’t think two hours is too long to 
keep their attention fixed on a subject ? — I never found 
it so. 

14171. Mr. Strcthers. — T he fee of four shillings 
is for twenty lessons, is it not? — Four shillings for 
the fourth class, and five shillings for the fifth. 

14172. What is the payment for twenty lessons? — 
For the itinerant teachers, and the same for other 
teachers for a year’s work. 

14173. Yes, but it is earned by pupils who have 
only attended twenty lessons? — Yes. 

14174. Whereas a payment for Latin, or one of 
these special subjects, would probably be for a lesson 
every week, or forty lessons a year?— Yes. 

14175. So cookery is really paid for at a higher 
rate than other subjects 1 — Only in the case of itinerant 
teachers ; the other teachers must teach all the year 
round now. 

14176. As regards the respective merits of itinerant 
teachers and elementary school teachers, is it your 
opinion, based on experience, that an elementary school 
teacher is likely to be better than the itinerant 
teacher? — Yes, from a greater knowledge of teaching. 

14177. Is that a theoretical view, or have you 
found it in practice ? — I have not seen the itinerant 
teacher's work at all. 

14178. Have you seen the elementary school 
teacher’s work ? — I have. 

14179. What special knowledge do these teachers 
have of cookery ?— They have about seventy dishes in 
the year to study, and theoretical principles of cookery. 

14180. What previous training have those had who 
teach it in elementary schools? — Only what they 
would have in the training colleges, except in the 
case of nuns. 

14181. Then what kind of a training would they 
have in a training college? — They go through the 
course for a whole year and then submit to an ex- 
amination at the end of the year. 

14182. How many lessons will there be in the 
course of a year ? — One for each week. 

14183. Forty lessons, perhaps? — Yes. 

14184. Of course that is an amount of training 
that is very much less than the itinerant teacher gets 
from the special cookery school 1 — Yes. 


14185. Do you consider they acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of cookery in these lessons ? — Sufficient to 
teach artiz&n cookery. 

14186. Mr. Mollot. — You are the instructress of 
the teachers or Queen’s Scholars in the Baggot-street 
Training College, in this subject ? — Yes. 

14187. Iu addition to that have you not also acted 
as the special teacher of cookery in a number of 
ordinary National schools ?— Yes. 

14188. .About how many throughout Ireland? — 
About fourteen or fifteen. 

14189. And in these fourteen or fifteen was not 
the subject carried on continuously throughout the 
year ? — It was. 

14190. So that except in the case of schools now 
taken up by special teachers from the Kildare-street 
Association, the subject has been continuously taught 
under the National Board throughout the entire 
year ? — Yes, it was. 

14191. You tliiuk the cost of the plant would be 
about £5 ?— About £5. 

14192. Of course you are aware that the cookery 
plant, and all instruction in cookery, may be either in 
a classroom, in a detached room, or even in the school- 
room itself of a National school if there be only the 
one room ? — Yes. 

14193. What means would you suggest in the case 
of the present teachers who have not gone through a 
course of cookery, a great number of whom are in 
charge of schools throughout the country, to acquire 
a knowledge of cookery ? — To come into a centre and 
take lessons, and after a certain number of lessons 
they should submit themselves to examination, and 
also to show their teaching power. 

14194. You would not advocate going up to a 
training college, or would you combine that with the 
other? — If they could. 

14195. Captain Shaw. — In framing a definite 
syllabus for training colleges you have had regard to 
the usual sources of food in the country districts ? — Yes. 

14196. In the seventy dishes for instance do they 
include many meat and fish dishes? — Yes, they 
would, also poultry ami dry fish, rabbits, and things 
that are easily procurable in the country. 

14197. Generally in small outlying schools there 
would not be much beyond flour and milk and eggs 
and fowl? — Not much. 

14198. Could you form a course that would last a 
year on these things ? — Oh, yes. 

14199. Is there such a course formed? — No, there 
is no course formed at all. 

14200. If you made a definite syllabus would it 
bind those schools to use food that might not be pro- 
curable by them? — Yes. 

14201. Would not that be an objection ? —They 
could introduce other things then. 

14202. If they had a definite syllabus you would 
not allow them to introduce the other things ? — Unless 
you made it optional. 

14203. Would it not be better to leave the syllabus 
wider and let them spend more time over the provi- 
sions available for them in each district? — In each 
district. 

14204. Rev. Dr. Wilson. — Yon would think it 
important that all female teachers should be trained 
to teach cookery ? — I do. 

14205. And you would regard the itinerant teacher 
as only a temporary necessity ? —Yes. 


Mr. P. Bertram Fot, Professor of Drawing, St. Patrick’s Tr ainin g College, Drumcondra, further examined. 


14206. Chairman. — You have already been ex- 
amined. I believe you wish to be recalled in order 
to make a statement with regard to special attention 
being given to the teaching of drawing to [Queen’s 
scholars ? — Yes, I was struck with the evidence of 
one of the witnesses with regard to the teaching of 
drawing in training colleges. Of course, in speaking 
now I can only speak for the one with which I am 


connected, that is, St. Patrick’s Training College, 
Drumcondra. I am the teacher of drawing there, 
and it doeB not describe our methods there to say we 
merely distribute models to the teachers, and allow 
them to copy them. 

14207. Most Rev. Dr. Walsh. — Or to say that yon 
do this with objects or copies of any kind ? — Or copies. 
On the contrary, I am continually at the blackboard. 
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Dublin. Most of the lessons, and most of the work which is done 
j. — Jgg . by the students, is following up the work which I 

u — ' actually do on the blackboard. And in the beginning, 
Mr. P. Bertram teaching, for instance, ordinary curved line objects, 
Foy ' my custom was, with the juniors, to begin by going 

myself to the board, and taking one of those outline 
copies, and showing them how they might begin to 
plot it out and block it out. In fact, the custom was 
to show the fundamental lines in coloured chalk; 
those lines were to be afterwards effaced, and were 
merely guides in the construction of the figure. We 
begin that way, and we expect that that is the way 
they would proceed in the school in the teaching of 
drawing to beginners afterwards. As they advanced 
in freehand drawing, of course they were provided 
with copies from whiqh to work, but all my time was 
spent, if not actually at the board, in directing them 
how best to set about the blocking out and drawing of 
these curved lined objects. In the majority of the 
lessons I was continuously at the hoard, and they worked 
simultaneously with me. It cannot be said that drawing 
caught in that way is taught merely by distributing 
copies to the students. 

14208. There was no special statement made in 
reference to the teaching in the training college with 
which you are connected ; what was said, indeed, was 
put merely as a matter of inference from some general 


observations; but it is quite right that you should 
tell us, as a matter of fact, how drawing is taught in 
that college, the Drumcondra Training College 1 — 
Yes ; I should say that does not describe our inerhod. 

14209. You teach the students to recognise the 
general fundamental lines of a figure? — We begin 
with that. 

14210. You show them the way to begin the draw- 
ing in each case ? — And then in giving them curved 
line objects, we usually have them graphed for them, 
and the construction lines shown to them in dotted 
hues. 

14211. The system you describe seems to be iden- 
tical with the system on which these interesting- 
diagram sheets of Vere Foster’s, that have just been 
shown to us, are constructed ; am I correct in 
saying that these diagrams embody the principles of the 
German method of teaching drawing? — Yes, it is 
rather an elementary form of the German ; the chief 
advantage of them is that they are large, and encourage- 
freedom of drawing. 

14212. You consider that sheets, such as these, 
would be very useful in letting teachers throughout- 
the country see how drawing ought to be taught ; I 
speak of those teachers who have not had an oppor- 
tunity of being taught in the way you have described ?' 
— Decidedly. 


s«m.« SITTING HELD AT NAAS IN SWEDEN, 9th JUNE, 1S97.* 

June 9. 1897. 

Present : — The Right Hon. The Earl of Belmore, g.c.m.g., in the Chair ; Rev. Henry 
Evans, d.d.; J. Struthers, Esq., b.a. 


Herr Otto 
Salomon. 


Hebb Otto Salomon, Director of the SI 
14213. Chairman. — Perhaps, Herr Salomon, you 
will begin with a general statement as regards Slojd 1 — 
A beginning was made with educational Slojd in 
Sweden about the year 1S72, chiefly in private in- 
stitutions. Among these was the one at Naas, erected 
in that year. June 30th of this year will be the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the completion of the 
first building. In 1877, the Government and Parlia- 
ment introduced Slojd into the programme of subjects 
to be taught in the elementary schools, but only as a 
voluntary subject, which it has always continued to be. 
Opinions differ as to whether manual work should be 
voluntary or no, but most Swedish teachers think it 
should be voluntary. When we speak of voluntary 
teaching we may apply two different meanings to the 
word, viz. : — (1) voluntary on the part of the teacher ; 
(2) voluntary on the part of the pupil. 

(1.) As regards the teacher : — Only those who 
believe in Slojd ought to teach it. We will not 
force a person to give educational teaching if he 
does not believe in it. It may be said — does not 
this same principle apply to other subjects than 
Slojd ; I say it does. No one ought to be a 
teacher who does not believe in the value of the 
subjects he teaches. We teach Slojd from an 
educational point of view, and if I benefit a child 
it is not because I am forced to do it. Persons 
generally have more interest in the things they 
do voluntarily. 

(2.) As regard the pupil : — The children are 
forced to do many tilings in school ; and in most 
cases they do not like the subjects because they 
are forced to study them. Even play might be- 
come burdensome, as in the case I once read of, 
where the children in a kindergarten asked if 
they might be allowed not to play. On the 
other hand, we must force onr children to read 

* Owing to the absence of a professional shorthand writer, the r 
however, have been revised by Herr Salomon, who has accepted the r 


jd Seminarium, Naas, Sweden, examined. 

and write and count, although it is often dis- 
tasteful to them. Most children do not like the 
work they are forced to take up in school. I 
have lived in Nilas for twenty-eight years ; and 
last summer for the first time found a child, 
watching a cow, and reading a school book of her 
own accord. 

14214. In Sweden, is the course in Slojd arranged 
by the teacher ? — Yes ; the managers who wish Slojd 
taught engage a teacher who believes in it. So when 
they wish gymnastics taught they engage a teacher 
who believes in gymnastics. 

14215. Do you consider it essential that the teacher 
should believe in Slojd? — Certainly. Better no Slojd 
at all, than Slojd taught by a teacher unwillingly. 

14216. Should Slojd work not be given to all 
children ? — Slojd is voluntary as regards the children 
in most Swedish schools, but nearly all children elect to- 
take part in it, and there are not always benches enough- 

14217. Do you think it should he left to the will and 
pleasure of the children rather than to the parents ? 
—The two must be taken together ; they must be 
treated as a unity as regards the opinion of the 
parents. Our experience has shown us that if the 
parents see the children can make useful objects they 
like them to take up Slojd. I am sorry to say most 
parents do not believe in elementary schools. “In 
my childhood,” they say, “ I did not learn so many 
things, and I have gotten along without.” The 
average Swedish peasant would say : “ All the educa- 
tion one needs would be — -reading, writing, a little- 
arithmetic, the catechism and Bible history,” and, if 
he could, would dispense with the other subjects.. 
Once in the train, a peasant spoke to me about their 
school-teacher. He said : “ I have to thank you that 
our teacher has been to Naas. Before, we thought 
that he could not do anything — there was no evidence 

x>rt of this Sitting is not verbatim throughout. The proof sheets^ 
jort as correctly representing his views. — Secretary 
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of his learning — but now we find he can do what is 
useful.” Many parents believe in footstools and spoons 
and labels, but not in literary work. I think the reason 
Slojd is preferred in Sweden is, because in past times 
all such work was done in the homes ; but now, since 
■the middle of the century, the work has been done in 
factories, and the parents who used to make their 
own implements prefer that their children do as they 
did, rather than study the sciences. 

1421 S. With inference to the age of the children, 
at what age do you think that children can be taught 
the use of tools 1 — Generally, children can be taught 
the use of tools at ten years of age. 

14219. And at what age are children in Sweden 
actually taught the use of tools 1 — About ten years of 
■age. 

14220. Have other subjects been displaced to make 
room for Slojd? — No ; they are not allowed to be dis- 
placed. 

14221. When Sliijd is taught, does it imply longer 
hours ? — Yes ; but most parents would rather have 
their children at Slojd than at home. This has made 
the voluntary teaching of Slojd successful in Sweden 

14222. In our previous evidence in Ireland we have 
had it stated that children trust too much to memory 
in ordinary school-work ; and that the advantage of 
handwork is, that it will make them use their brains. 
Is that your opinion 1 — Yes. A peasant — I do not 
speak of a scientifically educated person — who lias 
been taught to use his hands will use his brains better 
than one who has had only a literary training. 

14223. He must think what he is going to do and 
how to do it before he does it 1 — Yes. Pestalozzi says 
you can learn everything by rote without using the 
thinking powers; but you can never do anything 
that can be done with the hands without thinking. 

14224. You are against teaching Slojd for the sake 
of the work 1 — Yes ; I am opposed to mechanical Slojd. 

[As a proof that in making Slojd a voluntary 
subject in the schools they had gone the right 
way to work in Sweden, Herr Salomon pointed 
to the steady increase in the number of schools 
that had adopted it. For particulars of this 
increase he referred to the figures on p. 143 of a 
pamphlet entitled “ Das Schwedische Unter- 
richtswesen,” prepared for the Stockholm Exhi- 
bition. The most important of these figures are 
as follows : — 

In 1878 the number of schools taking SlajJ was 103 
i, 1887 „ „ „ 99 L 

„ 189* „ „ „ 1.8S7 

In 1895 the mode of distributing the Govern- 
ment subsidy was changed. It is no longer 
distributed according to schools, but according 
to “ divisions,” in the following manner : — 

A grant of seventy-five kronor is made to each 
u division” (a krona=l$. ljd.). 

To obtain one grant of 75 k. a school must 
have had at least ten pupils under instruction 
four hours a week during the school year. 

To obtain two grants=150 k., there must be 
two “ divisions ” of fifteen pupils each. 

To obtain, three grants=225 L, there must be 
three “ divisions,” or forty-five pupils, and so on]. 

14225. How about schools in which there are fewer 
than ten pupils taking Slojd 1 — In that case, according 
to law, no grant is made. 

14226. In a small school where there are ten boys, 
and one or two of them only come to school for a 
month, are grants obtained! — I am much in doubt 
about that, as it is difficult to learn ; but they cannot 
obtain a grant according to strict law. To count ten 
they must all be at school for eight months. To obtain a 
grant the inspector (Government inspector) has to 
state that the literary work does not suffer through 
Slojd : if he states that the literary work does not go 
on as it should the grant is withdrawn; but it is 
always the contrary. I would advise you to ask in 


Stockholm for the inspectors' reports. You will find 
there statements by all the inspectors in Sweden, and 
they say Slojd has done much good : for the children 
are coming more regularly. 

14227. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Could you suggest to us 
any person of position in Stockholm or elsewhere, not 
directly interested in Slojd, who could give us an 
outside opinion as to the economical value of Sliijd 1 — 
The best of course would be to enquire of the members 
of Parliament, and they have decided it is of value. 
The majority of the members are economical ; and I 
remember the expression used by one of the most 
economical, who said “ no ” to everything that was 
going to cost money. When the question of intro- 
ducing Sliijd into a normal school, some years ago, 
came up, this member said : “ I think no one will 
believe about me that I would give money for what is 
not useful, but from what I have seen in my 
district I am convinced that Sliijd is useful, and I 
will give money to that. I think it will not be lost.” 
The only way of proving that people believe in the 
value of anything is, that they give money for it ; and 
it is a strong proof of the belief in Slojd that the 
Parliament will give money for it ; and also that 
School Boards wilL The whiskey money given to 
local associations for general purposes is partly handed 
over to provide instruction in Slojd. I cannot refer 
you to any person in particular, for perhaps he might 
be interested in Slojd and perhaps not. 

14228. Chairman. — As to the use of the knife — an 
impression might be got from some of the evidence we 
have had before us, that Swedish Slojd consists almost 
entirely in the use of the knife!— That is an entirely 
false impression. The work in the schools is not 
joinery, carpentry, or cabinet-making. Its object is 
not to educate tradesmen, but to give a general educa- 
tion which is common for all men. But in Sweden 
we have always had a kind of work called Slojd which 
is not any trade. It is the old practice of the peasants 
making things for household use, and for that purpose 
we select tools which we can manipulate in as many 
ways as possible. According to Swedish custom, “with- 
out the knife no Slojd.” A carpenter will never use 
a knife ; if he is shaping he will do it with a chisel, 
and he does not understand the value of the knife. 
We take the knife not as the ouly tool, but as a 
fundamental tool, aud that from two points of view : 
(1) The knife is the only tool with which you can com- 
pletely finis h objects without using any other ; (2) 
There is no tool which will develop the hand, and the 
sense of form so well as the knife. The plane and the 
saw are to a large extent machines, but the knife is 
the artist’s tool like the paint-brush, not the artisan's 
tool like the plane. Some say the knife is a very 
primitive tool ; but they say this — (1) because they do 
not understand how to use it ; (2) because from their 
point of view a tool or machine is less primitive in 
proportion as it is more elaborate and complicated. 
So English say our planes are very primitive in 
comparison with theirs, and Americans say the same 
about English tools. From that point of view the 
tool which will do the most work in least time with 
the least trouble is the best tool. From the Slojd 
point of view we say that if you use a machine for 
makin g a rule or a paper-knife, you will make it very 
easily and fast, but the maker will not have had the 
same intellectual exercise, nor the same development 
of hand and eye, as if he had used simpler tools. 
According to Rousseau, “ the more simple our instru- 
ments are the more our senses will he developed by 
their use.” The Indian’s senses are more developed 
as compared with the civilized man. If I habitually 
measure with instruments, I shall not be able to 
develop the eye. Accordingly, from the Sliijd point 
of view, we say the simpler tools are better for educa- 
tional purposes. 

14229. Rev. Dr. Evans.— Do you keep a record 
of all the students whom you train, and where they 
go to 1 — No ; because the great majority are teachers. 


Sweden. 
IJune 9,1897. 
Herr Otto 
Salomon. 
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COMMISSION ON MANUAL AND PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 


Sweden. 
June 9, 1807. 
Herr Otto 
Salomon. 


14230. Have you any means of judging how much 
good has accrued from the use of Slojd, in the insti- 
tutions where the teachers go 1 — I do not think the 
teacher himself would be the one who would have to 
judge about that, because he would be partial to his 
own work. But if in a district the people have had 
one teacher from here, they will try to send all here. 

14231. Are you aware of any modifications of Sliijd 
in other countries ? — All people have modified it. 

14232. Are these modifications improvements, e.g., 
the leaving out of the knife 1 — As regards the latter 
point, certainly not ; but if I told you that in another 
country they had improved Slojd, you would natur- 
ally ask — ‘ Why do you not use their methods ’ ? — So 
my point of view must be, that ours is the best. But 
as a matter of fact, in our own system improvements 
are being made every year, e.g., the designing and 
making of an original model by each student, is an 
improvement we have lately adopted on the sugges- 
tion of an English student. 

14233. Have you reason to believe that Sliijd (wood- 
Sliijd) is useful for girls 1 — It is really the case that 
it has not been Swedish girls who came here first, 
but English, then Finnish, and now we have more 
Swedish. We have introduced Sliijd into only from 
fifteen to twenty girls’ schools in Sweden, but in 
America it is as popular for girls as for boys. 

14234. Would you recommend the introduction of 
Sldjd into rural mixed schools ? — Yes ; but perhaps 
only for boys. 

14235. Are there Government training colleges for 
teacbera ? — Yes. 

14236. Would you think it possible to teach Sliijd to 
the students in these colleges 1— In all training colleges 
for men in Sweden, Sliijd has been introduced ; and 
there is a proposal to do the same in women’s colleges. 

14237. Is any one who holds your certificate capable 
and entitled to teach Sliijd in any school ? — This is a 
private institution, and has no power to give any 
certificate with legal force. It is a fact that many 
schools prefer teachers who have a Naiis certificate. 
All teachers in the elementary schools in Stockholm, 
who teach Sldjd, have taken courses here. 

14238. We have become familiar with the term 
Sldjd-Inspector. Is there one appointed by the G overn- 
roent? — Yes and no. All schools in Sweden are 
under the Ecclesiastical Department, whose inspectors 
inspect the schools in all subjects. But there is 
another Department which attends to Home Indus- 
tries, and the inspectors of that Department may look 
at Sldjd in schools ; but only on the invitation of the 
ordinary inspector. There are also Slojd inspectors 
appointed by the School Board, and by other local 
authorities. 

14239. Do these Slojd-inspectors train here 1 — The 
authorities look for those who have been trained here. 

14240. Do you consider Sldjd, os taught here, uni- 
versally applicable ? — I never can say other persons’ 
opinions about Slojd are better than mine ; hut the 
matter must also be judged from a national point of 
view. Principles are international, but the applica- 
tions must be national, or local and personal. 

14241. Have you considered the effect of Sldjd upon 
ordinary school subjects? — Yes. In two different 
ways — (1) As regards general interest. It is a fact that 
parents and children have more interest in the school 
where Sldjd has been introduced ; and the resulting 
progress in ordinary subjects is better. This is testified 
to by the reports of the school inspectors. (2) It 
may be said that botany, geometry, physics, measuring, 
are taught indirectly through Sldjd. 

14242. Is Sldjd making progress in Sweden ? — Y es ; 
you can see that by the statistics. The increase is 
an average of 125 schools per year. Almost none have 
dropped it, and in that case it is generally due to a 
change of teacher. 

14243. Does Sldjd enter into intermediate schools ? — 
Not very much, but in some cases. 

14244. When a school first adopts Sldjd, how are 


benches, he., purchased? — In different ways. The 
State gives a grant to the school, and also the County 
Council (Landsting). Each “ Lan ” (county) has 
a council or parliament which meets for a week in 
September. Most of the “ Landsling ’’ give grants 
to Sldjd. Elfsborgsliin (district in which Naiis is 
situated) paid originally about 100 k. to each teacher ; 
but with more schools the amount has been some- 
what reduced. In many cases the School Board will 
not buy the appliances, so the teacher says he will 
introduce Sldjd and buy tools and benches, if the 
Board will give him the grants. He will be repaid 
out of the grants in two years, and have a higher 
salary for the future. It is not compulsory for a School 
Board to take up Sldjd. 

14245. Is Sldjd helpful to other branches of study ? — 
I think it has had a very good influence, because 
everything that interests children will influence their 
mental development and aid progress in other subjects. 
This applies also to games. 

14246. If there was no grant for Sldjd would 
teachers take it up ? — Yes. I know of cases where 

a teacher has taught Sldjd for four 'years without a 
grant. I know teachers who have built Sldjd rooms 
with their own money for the sake of the educational 
advantage. But if the grants were taken away now 
it would diminish the number of schools. On the other 
hand, though the grants given by the County Councils 
have diminished, because they have many more schools 
than at first, and not so much money to give each, the 
number of schools taking Sldjd has still increased. 

14247. Chairman. — To come now to Ireland — how 
would you propose, advise, or suggest to introduce Sldjd 
there, where we have about 8,000 schools ? — I would 
say it would he the greatest mistake for you to intro- 
duce Sldjd into 8,000 schools all at ouce, say next 
year. This mistake was made in France and Norway ; 
and the result has been unsuccessful. I would never 
advise introducing Sldjd into a school unless you have 
a teacher who is both trained and willing. It has 
been said : “ Give me a man and I will form a school 
for him” — a man and a school, but not a school nml 
a man. If the first year you train teachers in 
England or here for a year, then let these teachere go 
into schools and practice the work j and when they 
have practised, select the best and make them teach 
the other teachers. I would introduce Sldjd the first 
year into (say) 20 schools, the second year into 100, 
the third year into 500, and perhaps in ten years you 
would have it in 4,000. If the subject be introduced 
on a small scale it will then grow ; our experience in 
Sweden has shown that if we begin with small 
arrangements they will grow more and more. 

[The experience of Dr. Traill was mentioned, who 
provided every appliance, got a teacher, superintended 
himself, and now all the apparatus is disused. Hen* 
Salomon suggested that possibly the fault lay in 
having provided all appliances — that the work was 
arranged on too complete a scale. He suggested that 
the work should have been begun with very simple 
appliances and allowed to grow up, relying upon 
natural rather than artificial interest.] 

14248. Rev. Dr. Evans. — Suppose we divided the 
country into districts, and had the teachers meeting on 
Saturdays, when they have no school work j would a 
teacher of Slojd whom you could recommend, by 
teaching them once a week on Saturdays, be able in 
any reasonable time to teach the teachers so that they 
could teach in schools ? — Perhaps if you had the whole 
Saturday for one year at his disposal. 

14249. Suppose the other days of the week he were 
to go from one school to another, supervising and 
inspecting ; would it be possible to teach in that 
way? — Yes. In Boston it is so done, instructing the 
teachers one day a week. My standpoint in this, as 
in other things, is always to begin in a small way 
and increase. We began with four students at Naiis 
and now we have 140. Had we begun with 140 I 
am quite sure we should not have four now. 
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14250. It would bo necessary to have a competent 
man to train teachers ? — Yes — a very competent man. 
I would advise you to have some man who ha 3 been 
a tradesman, and who has taken a training course 
himself ; because it is very necessary for the man who 
is to be at the head of Sliijd in the training schools, to 
have great technical skill Otherwise, there are many 
teachers who have previously learned a trade, and they 
will not respect an instructor who lias not great 
personal skill. 

1 425 1 . M iglit not women, who have charge of small 
schools, bo trained to teach boys successfully ? — Many 
women have been very successful in teaching boys. 

1-1252. Herr Salomon was then invited to state his 
views with regard to any other points which he 
thought of importance as bearing ou the teaching of 
Sibjd.’ 

Ho referred, first of all, to the question of class 
reran* individual teaching in Slqjd, and expressed 
a strong preference for the latter. 

“ So far from Sliijd being taught by the method of 
class demonstrations, ;ls in science, itu., tli-se other 
subjects should rather lie taught in the same way as 
Sliijd, i.fl., individually. 

“ In the class method of teaching Sliijd the teacher 
begius by exjdaining what the children have to do, 
and then all are set to do the same work simul- 
taneously. But the fact is, that you can’t keep the 
chiss together for any length of time. In Paris I 
saw a class of twenty-four pupils started to the same 
piece of work. I .asked the teacher, ‘ How long can 
you keep those twenty-four pupils together, i.n., at 
the same stage ’ 1 He answered, ' live minutes.' Very 
soon some will get in advance of the others. Some 
will uothave sueli good wood, or good tools, and will fall 
behind. It is easy to start them together, hut not to 
keep them together. 

“ What is to lie done then ? Various methods have 
been tried to keep the pupils abreast of each other : — 

“ 1. One is to count time, ‘ouc, two, three, ’ aparticular 
operation lwing executed on word of command. But 
even this method fails co keep the pupils really 
together. It is harder to secure simultaneous aetion 
in woodwork than iu drawing. 

“ 2. A secoud plan is, when any pupil 1ms finished the 
piece of work ou whicli the class is engaged before the 
others, he should occupy his time by doing ‘side 
work,' i.e., it piece of work of a similar nature. But 
according to this plan it is the boy who does not need 
to rejieat his work who is set to do repetition, while 
the boy wlio docs need it does not get it. Each boy 
ought to be taught according to /tin own ability and 
not according to the ability of other boys. 

“ 3. Another arrangement is, that tire boy who has 
finished should wait for the others. But each boy 
is eutitled to his full opportunity of making progress, 
and there is besides the danger that the boy who 
waits will be taught to use time in a way he ought 
not. 

“ 4. The plan of letting the weaker boy ‘ skip,’ and go 
on to a new piece of work without finishing what he 
is at, is also objectionable. It is bad to get the boy 
into a habit of not finishing what he has begun. 

“ A ‘ class ’ lesson, when prepared for visitors, may 
be made to look very effective, but the class cannot 
really be kept together in practice. 

“ Out of the whole number of students at Naas, only 


two will keep together during a six weeks course. Sweden. 
Some finish ten models in six weeks; others forty. j un JT" IS97 
These principles apply also to such subjects as drawing — 
aud writing ; but not so much to theoretical subjects, ^* rr 0tto 
such as grammar and history. 1 onioa ' 

“Preliminary exercises — In some countries, for 
instance America, France, and Denmark, the children 
are made to do preparatory exercises in sawing, 
planing, £c., on separate pieces of material. They 
say that in this way the children will be more skilful 
in these operations. But this is not the case ; for the 
children will not gaiu skill in things they are not 
interested in. What they are interested in they will 
do well ; what they are not interested in they will 
do badly. At Cojtenhagen they say that before 
children can make this model (shown) they must 
loam to plane ; but children learn to plane in making 
the model. The children have more interest in making 
the model, and so will in the end gain more dexterity. 

You don't get a young child to walk for the sake of 
walking. When you want it to learn to walk, you 
say, “ come to father.” Again, you may teach 
grammar by using mm.seu.se sentences, e.g., ‘a cow 
has winds’; but it is lwtter to use real sentences 
with a meaning. The same thing applies to drawing. 

If you wish to teach a child to draw straight liues, 
instead of giviug him meaningless straight lines to 
copy, it is better to have them embodied in a form 
that will interest the children, e.g,, in the outline of 
a ladder.” 

14253. Questioned as to the teaching of agriculture 
in Sweden : — Agriculture is not taught in elementary 
schools in Sweden, but gardening is an optional 
subject found in some schools. It is a useful subject 
in the hands of a teacher who knows the work and is 
interested in it. 

14254. Cuairuas. — S upposing that the results, 
system be not changed in Ireland, would you pay a 
fee for Sliijd 1 — Yu3. But I would not pay on 

individual passes. I would pay if Slfijd is taught so 
many hours, aud the inspectors certify that it is 
satisfactory. 

14255. Would you not require to have special ia- 
sj lectors 1 — I thiuk expert help should be provided for 
the inspectors, and by-and-bye the inspectors would 
come to understand. Furthermore, teachers do not 
like too many inspectors. 

14256. Is there a department answering to the 
Science aud Art Department in Sweden t — Scarcely. 

But “Horae Industries” (Hus-Slojd) come under the 
Home Department, and these inspectors look at Slojd 
in schools ; but only on the invitation of the ordinary 
inspector. 

14257. From evidence we have had in Ireland, it 
would seem that teachers who have learned drawing 
in early life, but have not taught it in their schools, 
are now unable to teach it. Would this apply to 
Slqjd 1 — A teacher of Slojd who does not keep it up 
is not of much use. 

14258. Do you consider anyone who holds the 
Naas certificate is qualified to teach Slojd 1 — The 
NiLaa certificate does not say a word about ability to 
teach Slojd. It certifies that A B has attended the 
course, made so many models, and got such and such 
marks. But I cannot certify as to the ability of 
anyone to teach if I have not had experience of his 
teaching. 


U 
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APPENDIX. 


MEMORANDUM. 


OBSERVATIONS ON MANUAL INSTRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN 
SWEDEN, RUSSIA, AND DENMARK. 


I.— Sweden. 


The Commission visited Sweden in the early part 
of June, 1897. 

The members present were — the Chairman (the 
Earl of Belmore), the Rev. Dr. Evans, and Mr. 
Struthers. They made two visits to the Slbjd Semi- 
narium at Nhas. On the second occasion they saw it 
in full working order and obtained important evidence 
from Herr Salomon, the “ Direktor " of the Semi- 
narium. At Stockholm they were exceedingly 
fortunate in finding in the “ Art and Industry " 
Exhibition in progress there, a very complete and 
well-arranged collection of articles of “ Hus-Slbjd ” 
(Home Industries) from different parts of Sweden 
arranged according to “Din” (Counties). In all 
these district collections, except two or three, there 
was a representative exhibit of School Slbjd as 
taught in the schools of the district. In the grounds 
of the Exhibition, a model tfull size) of a country 
school with teacher’s house attached, had been fitted 
up containing class-room, infant-room, library, and 
Slojd-room, with benches, tools, and models. The 
Commissioners visited typical schools in the large 
towns — Gothenburg, Stockholm, and Norrkbping, but 
directed their attention more especially to ascertaining 
the method by which instruction in Slbjd is carried 
out in the country schools. For that purpose they 
visited country schools at Trollhatten, Naas, Qamla 
Upsala, Eneby, and Marieborg (the two last in the 
neighbourhood of Norrkbping). The school at Troll- 
hatten is a somewhat large one j but the others were 
especially interesting from the circumstance that they 
are taught by one teacher, or by one teacher with a 
female assistant for the younger children. The schools 
at one or two other places which the Commissioners 
intended to visit on their way to Copenhagen were 
found to be closed for the holidays, but the Commis- 
sioners are satisfied that the places they visited were 
sufficiently typical to enable them to form a judgment 
as to the manner in which manual instruction is being 
carried out in the schools in Sweden, and the point of 
view from which the work is regarded. 

Minutes of their proceedings from day to day will 
be lodged with the Secretary, but it may be con- 
venient to summarize in consecutive form the infor- 
mation they obtained. 

The importance of Sweden from the point of view 
of manual instruction, will be obvious from the fact 
that, though a purely voluntary subject, manual 
instruction is part of the regular school course in a 
very large proportion (about half) of the public 
schools of the country. The number is constantly 
increasing from year to year. In 1894 grants were 
paid for instruction in Slbjd in 1887 schools, chiefly 
“folk schools.” The total number of “fixed folk 
schools" in 1895 was 3,999, spread over 2,385 school 
districts. Owing to a change in the method of 
reckoning grants which came into force in 1895, the 
returns for that year do not show the number of 
schools taking Slbjd, but of “ divisions,” each com- 
prising 15 (10) pupils, the “ division” being the unit 
on which the grant is now reckoned. Of these 
“ divisions ” there were in 1895, 2,483 for which 
grants were paid. When it is remembered that the 
large towns in Sweden are comparatively few, and 
that in these towns the pupils are concentrated in 


very large schools, with from 1,000 to 3,000 pupils, 
an idea is obtained of the extent to which this form 
of instruction is diffused throughout the country, and 
of the hold which it has obtained. Its merits are in 
Sweden no longer a matter of dispute, and its claim 
to a place on the school programme seems to be 
universally admitted ; its introduction into schools 
being conditioned chiefly by the supply of qualified 
teachers. It is this diffusion of manual instruction 
among a purely rural population, in schools for the 
most part taught by one teacher, which makes the 
experience of Sweden particularly interesting with 
reference to Ireland. 

It should be explained that manual instruction in 
the rural schools almost invariably takes the form of 
woodwork. It is therefore restricted to children of 
a somewhat advanced age, ten and upwards. Hand 
and eye exercises for the younger children (cardboard 
work, wirework, clay modelling, dm.) are but rarely 
found outside the schools of the large towns. An 
important exception in the form of combined instruc- 
tion in needlework for both boys and girls in the 
younger classes, will be referred to later. Metal 
work (smith’s work) is to be found almost exclusively 
in the schools of Gothenburg and Stockholm ; and in 
these it is reserved for pupils who have already gone 
through the course of woodwork. In speaking of 
Slbjd or manual work in the sequel, it will be under- 
stood that instruction in woodwork for the older 
scholars is alone referred to. 

The widespread difference of Slbjd in Sweden and 
the hold it has obtained on popular acceptance seem 
to be due to several causes. One of these, perhaps 
the roost important, which has received only casual 
recognition in English writings on Slojd, was brought 
home very forcibly to the Commissioners by their 
visit to the Exhibition in Stockholm. It was there 
made abundantly clear that there is a very intimate 
connection between school (pedagogic) Slojd, however 
purely educational it may now have become, and a 
great national industry “ Hus ” or “ Hem ” Slojd, 
which has been for generations the traditional employ- 
ment of the peasantry in the long winter evenings. 
From every lan of Sweden, from Blekinge to Norr- 
botten, there was exhibited a representative collection 
of articles of home production, varying from the 
simplest articles of household use — of good design 
and finish — to the most elaborate cabinets, coffers, 
and other articles of ornamental furniture. As a 
rule the exhibits from each district presented well- 
marked characteristics in material, design and execu- 
tion ; those from the Lapp districts, for example, 
consisting chiefly of objects made of reindeer horn 
and hide and metal ; but in moat districts woodwork 
naturally predominates. The traditional character 
of the work was shown in the prevalence of old 
Scandinavian forms and ornamentation. This “ Hus- 
Slojd" is sedulously encouraged by the Government, 
and the oversight of it forms part of the work of the 
Home Department. 

Now it is in this “ Hus-Slojd ” that the School- 
Slbjd has its root ; and to its connection with “ Hus- 
Slojd ” it very probably owes in large measure its popu- 
lar acceptance and support. Historically that is 
proved to be the case. Though the educational 
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aspect of School Slojd has now come to be emphasised 
almost exclusively, School Slojd seems to have been 
in origin purely utilitarian. About the middle of the 
century it began to be seen that the Home Industries 
comprised under the name of “Hus-Slbjd” were 
decaying, owing to the stress of competition with 
factories ; and here and there throughout the country 
steps were taken by societies and individuals to pre- 
serve the traditional skill of the “ Slojder ” by giving 
instruction in special schools. Among these special 
schools was one established by Herr Abrahamson for 
the people on his estate at Naas, in 1872 ; and from 
that school the present institution there has been 
step by step developed. In these schools, but above 
all at Naas, under the direction of Heir Otto Salomon, 
it came to be felt that the work, if properly arranged, 
might be made the means of a most valuable discip- 
linary training ; cultivating precisely those faculties 
in the pupil which were insufficiently exercised by 
the ordinary literary instruction. The by-product, so 
to speak, was found to be much more important than 
the original object aimed at. By those more imme- 
diately concerned with education, School Slojd has 
now come to be regarded, not so much as a means of 
preserving and improving “Hus-Slbjd," as an indis- 
pensable factor in the complete education of every 
child, no matter what his future occupation might 
be; and it is this consideration, it is held, which 
should govern the arrangement of the work and the 
conditions under which it is earned on, to the ex- 
clusion of all others. But this does not alter the 
fact that in the “ Hus-Slojd,” woodwork instruction 
in the Swedish schools, has % material basis, such as 
is probably to be found in few other countries. The 
great mass of the people who cannot be supposed to 
concern themselves with educational ends, realise the 
material value of School Slojd; and teachers and 
pupils alike derive encouragement from the con 
sideration that the work they are doing is not an 
artificial drill, but has an obvious relation to the 
business of life. (For some interesting remarks on 
the popular appreciation of Slojd the Commissioners 
refer to the report of Herr Salomon's evidence). 
School Slojd in Sweden is thus no abstract series of 
exercises ingeniously devised to secure certain 
educational ends, but is an indigenous growth, firmly 
rooted in the habits and occui>arions of the people. 
It follows, that if wood Slojd be introduced into any 
country where this material basis in the traditional 
occupations of the people does not exist, an important 
element of success will be wauting ; and the question 
arises whether the Slojd principle would not be more 
truly exemplified, by an educational arrangement of 
the operations involved in some national industry or 
industries where these exist. In Sweden itself, what 
seems to be a successful attempt has been made by 
Fr. Lundin in Stockholm to work out a really 
educational Slojd for girls, based upon common 
occupations of women in this, as in other countries, 
viz., sewing, knitting, <kc. She has devised a course, 
based upon these occupations, which aims at the 
same objects as those which are held to be attained 
by wood SlOjd, i.e., while a sufficient degree of skill 
in the various operations may be expected to be 
attained, this is as it were only an incidental result ; 
and wliat is aimed at before all things, is such an 
arrangement of the work, and such a method of 
teaching it, as shall best promote an all-round 
development of the children’s capabilities. For that 
purpose the course must be different from what it 
would be if mechanical skill were directly aimed at. 
Fr. Lundin, who is directress of needlework in the 
Stockholm “ folk schools,” also conducts an establish- 
ment for the training of teachers, and her method 
seems to have been introduced into a considerable 
number of girls’ schools ; but the Commissioners are 
not in a position to pronounce on its merits. For 
further information they refer to her books, 
“ Kiadamnad ” and Quinlige Sltijd = “ Women’s Slojd” 
(Fritz, Stockholm). 


It ought to be stated on the other hand, that 
while many occupations (eg., sewing, basket-making, 
turning, book-binding, <fcc.) may apparently be 
made to provide material for rationalized instruction 
in schools, after the manner of wood Slojd, it is held 
very strongly by the exponents of Slojd in Sweden, 
that woodwork has advantages above all the others 
from many points of view ; e.g., iu its suitability to 
the capabilities of children of from ten to fourteen 
years of ago ; its greater interest ; and above all in 
the greater variety of manipulations it affords, and 
the consequent possibility of accurate gradation of 
the exercises according to difficulty. For a discussion 
of these points the Commissioners refer to Herr 
Salomon’s “ Theory of Slojd ” (English edition, 
Philips). It is a question for consideration how far 
these advantages may in given circumstances com- 
pensate for the want of a living connection with the 
industries of a district, or justify its introduction 
where no such industries exist. 

School Slojd. 

An examination of the representative collections of 
School Sliijd in the Exhibition at Stockholm, brought 
out the fact that, with very few exceptions, the work 
from the various districts showed a strong family 
likeness to the Niiiis work ; and, so far as the Com- 
missioners’ inquiries went, the principles inculcated 
at Niias, as regulating the utilization of Slojd for 
school purposes, have been all but universally accepted. 
There appear to be some districts of Skane (S. of 
Sweden) where the influence of tlie Copenhagen school 
is felt, and of the other districts, Gothenburg, in the 
immediate vicinity (of Nails, is curiously the place 
where the greatest divergence from the Naas methods 
is manifested. On the other hand, the cases are 
comparatively few in which the models used are 
actually identical with the Niias series ; and their num- 
ber, order, and character seem to vary indefinitely. 
It has to be remembered that this divergence of 
models is quite in accordance with Naas principles — 
is, indeed, a corollary ot them — and at Naas itself 
there are several alternative series in nse, of which 
the series best known in England, the High School 
series, is only one. 

It is accordingly to the school at Naas that one 
must turn for an explanation of the object and methods 
of Slojd instruction, as commonly earned out in 
Swedish schools. The Commissioners do not propose 
to enter into detail on these points. An authoritative 
exposition of Naas principles and methods is con- 
tained in “ The Teacher’s Handbook of Slojd ” and 
“The Theory of Slojd” (English edition, George 
Philips), and for further information on debated 
points, they refer to the evidence of Herr Salomon 
presented herewith. The Commissioners directed 
their questions so as to elicit from him an authoritative 
statement on some of the points, on which it seemed 
to them from the previous evidence, that misunder- 
standing or imperfect information obtained in thiB 
country. They would particularly direct attention 
to his remarks on the essentially voluntary char-actor 
of Slojd instruction; the much debated use of the 
knife ; the question of preliminary exercises ; and the 
associated question of class versus individual instruc- 
tion. The Commissioners also attach great importance 
to his suggestions ns to the best way of setting about 
the introduction of this subject for the first time into 
the schools of another country. They add a remark 
on a point on which there seemed to be traces of 
misunderstanding in the previous evidence. The 
“ models,” as they are technically termed — the pen- 
holder, paper knife, footstool, axe handle, <Sic. — take 
the eye of the casual observer, and a certain conse- 
cution of the “ models ” might readily be supposed to 
constitute the system. In reality this is not so. 
Uniformity of models, as has been already stated, is 
no part of the Naas system ; and, in practice, they 
vary indefinitely. But what is essential, is the 
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careful analysis of all the operations which may bo 
performed by the various tools, and the graduating of 
these operations in a series approximately according 
to order of difficulty. The connection of the 
“models” with this graduated series of exercises 
is as follows: — It is u fundamental principle of 
Slbjd, as taught at Naas, that abstract exercises 
shall not be practised, but that they shall be embodied 
in some object of which the children see the use, 
and which they shall have pleasure and interest in 
making. The pupil does not practise any particular 
form of planing as an independent exercise ; but 
in making a sufficiently extended succession of 
“ models,” in which this particular exercise frequently 
recurs, he will obtain repeated, and it is held 
sufficient practice in that particular form of planing. 
It is essential that there should he “ models ” ; but 
what the particular “models" may be, is largely a 
matter of indifference ; though the earlier models in 
a series will contain few and easy exercises, while the 
later will contain many exercises of which some may 
be difficult. It should also be cleai-ly understood that 
Slojd, us practised in Sweden, by no means consists in 
an exclusive or disproportionate use of the knife. All 
tho ordinary carpenter’s tools are practised, and the 
piano and the saw are introduced almost from the 
beginning of the coui-se. It is held that the pupil who 
has worked through the whole or the greater part of 
a Berios of models, should not merely understand the 
proper use of all the carpenter’s tools, but should also 
have considerable dexterity in their use. The material 
product of the training, apart from its all-important 
disciplinary effect, should be a “ Slpjder,” i.e., one who 
will use all the ordinary tools of the carpenter, and 
the knife in addition, with considerable skill, but in 
the spirit of an artist rather than of an artisan. 

School Equipment. 

The model country school with Slojd Sal (room), 
appertaining, in the Stockholm exliibition, embodies a 
very satisfactory ideal of what the arrangements in a 
rural school of moderate size should be ; but of course 
this ideal is in practice widely departed from. Of the 
schools visited by theC'ommission those in Gothenburg, 
Stockholm, and Norrkoping, have, as might be ex 
peeked, a very complete equipment for the purposes of 
teaching both woodwork and metal work. The 
school buildings in those towns are generally on a 
very large scale ; and tho Slbjd rooms are, as a role, 
either in the basement or at the top of the building. 
They are suitably, but not extravagantly equipped ; 
and the auxiliary appliances in the metal work rooms 
are of the simplest order. One of the schools in 
Upsala presented perhaps tho best example of a com- 
pletely equipped school. There were separate rooms 
for woodwork and for cardboard work ; in the former 
there were forty benches, and the space and lighting 
were all that could be desired. The arrangements for 
storing tools and models were unusually complete. 
But on the whole, the lesson to be learned from 
Sweden in this respect, is rather with what modest 
and apparently incomplete provision of appliances the 
work can be carried on. At Eneby the work was 
conducted in the loft of an outbuilding up a steep 
stair. At Marieborg, what was apparently one of the 
apartments of the teacher's house has been con- 
verted into an airy and well-lighted room, in which 
fifteen boys are taught. The school at Gamla Upsala, 
where sixty children are taught by one teacher, may 
be regarded as a typical one of its class. There the 
seven oldest boys appear to be taught Slojd very 
efficiently in an upper room of a cottage or out-building 
of the simplest character, fitted up with five benches, 
at which seven boys seemed to be able to work at a 
time. Simil arly at Eneby, thirteen pupils were found 
working at eleven benches, and this adaptability to 
circumstances may be taken to be characteristic of 
the provision for Slbjd in rural schools in Sweden. 
It ought to be said that at Gamla Upsala it is in- 
tended to erect a new Slojd room forthwith ; and 


generally the tendency is to replace makeshift arrange- 
ments, by separate Slojd rooms with satisfactory 
equipment of benches, tools, aud cupboards. In no 
instance did the Commissioners find the Slbjd in- 
struction given in the ordinary class-room, though 
they were informed that such an arrangement was 
prevalent a few years ago, and is yet by no means 
rare. As to type of benches, arrangements for keep- 
ing tools, <ic., the Commissioners did not find that so 
much attention was given to these matters as in 
England ; and generally it may bo said that iu Sweden 
the question of material equipment is considered to 
bo of altogether minor iinportauce, as compared with 
the finding of a teacher who is embued with 
enthusiasm for the work, and who can conduct it 
with understanding and skill 

Training op Teachers. 

So long os Slojd in the school was regarded simply 
as a means of fostering homo industries, it wits 
natural that the teacher of Slojd should be a skilled 
artizan ; — though even then a “ Slojder ” was sorne- 
thingdifferent front a carpenter; — and when Slojd came 
to be regarded from a purely educational point of 
view, the technical skill which a teacher of Slbjd 
required seemed so considerable as to demand a 
separate class of teachers. Accordingly, in its 
beginning us a training institution, the Semina riurn at 
Nails set itself to the training of such special teachers, 
by means of somewhat lengthy courses extending 
over a year. But, important as technical skill might 
be, a true understanding of educational aims and 
methods, and experience of their application in other 
branches of school work, seemed even more important. 
The instinct of the trained teacher was found to be 
more important than the knack of the artizan. 
Accordingly shorter courses were organized, to which 
teachers only were admitted ; and now there seems to 
be a practically unanimous consensus of opinion in 
Sweden, that the instruction in Slbjd ought to be 
given by the teacher who teaches the ordinary school 
subjects, reading, writing, (fee. Gothenburg was the 
only centre in which tho Commissioners found instruc- 
tion in Slbjd given by artizans ; and even in this case 
they had undergone a special course of instruction at 
Naas. Following upon this practical agreement that 
instruction in Slbjd shouldbe given by the class teacher, 
Slbjd has since 1893 been taught in all the training 
colleges for men (7) in Sweden. In one of these 
colleges, Karlstad, the subject was introduced as far 
hack as 1876 ; and in two others in 1888. In one of 
the schools visited, Gamla Upsala, it was found that 
the teacher who was giving instruction in Slbjd, accord- 
ing to the Naas system and with Naas models, had 
acquired his knowledge of this subject in the training 
college only. The course for students in the tanning 
colleges extends over four j ears. In the first three 
years the programme of work sets aside four hours a 
week, — out of thirty-nineorforty hours — forinstructiou 
in Slbjd. In addition, for the benefit presumably of 
those teachers who had completed their course at the 
training college before Slojd was introduced, courses 
in Slbjd are regularly organized by the authorities in 
many distiicts throughout Sweden. These courses 
are taught by the inspectors of Hus-Slojd in the 
district, or other qualified persons. In addition to 
those again there is the great training institution at 
Naas, where most of the teachers engaged in teaching 
Slbjd in Sweden have taken one or more courses, 
whether they have been trained elsewhere or not. 
Tho Seminarium at Naas is a private institution, 
founded and maintained by the generosity of Herr 
Abrahamson, a land owner of the district ; at which 
instruction and the' use of tools and materials are 
given free. ' Since the founding of the institution, 
2,627 individuals have taken one* or more courses 
at Nafis, of whom 676 were foreigners. Many 
students come back more than once, the number of 
separate inscriptions for the courses being 3,441. 
Most of the students already possess some technical 
X 2 
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skill when they enter the course, inasmuch as 
preference is given to those teachers who are actually 
engaged in teaching Slojd in their own schools. 
The institution at Naas consequently fulfils a very 
special function. The equipping of the students with 
the necessary technical skill is one of the least of its 
concerns. By means of lectures and discussions it aims 
at securing that the students shall have a thorough 
understanding of the object of Slojd instruction 
and of the why and wherefore of its methods. It 
also serves as an organ for the proper organization of 
Slojd instruction in Sweden, inasmuch as it collates 
the experiences of teachers who are actively engaged 
in the work under varying circumstances, and from 
time to time gives effect to their combined result in 
some modification of the system. It is probably too 
much to expect that the institution at Naas should be 
duplicated in any other country; but the Com- 
missioners feel rather strongly as a result of their 
study of the Swedish system, that no provision for 
training teachers in any form of handicraft can be 
satisfactory, which is confined to importing the 
necessary manipulative skill, and does not seek at the 
same time to indoctrinate them with enlightened 
views as to the why and wherefore of the work. 
Without understanding and conviction, their work in 
the schools will be more or less futile. 

The adaptation of Slojd to school purposes has 
already been spoken of as a by-product of the original 
teaching of Sl8jd for industrial purposes ; a by- 
product in some respects more important than the 
original object. But another by-product would seem 
from the experience of Sweden to be almost equally 
important. The training of teachers to give Slojd 
instruction in their schools would appear to be an 
admirable means of giving them broader and truer 
views of educational ends. Slojd is so obviously 
different from ordinary school subjects, that they are 
forced to consider somewhat deeply the reasons for 
introducing it into the school course at all ; and when 
its introduction is justified on educational grounds, the 
ultimate objects of school work are brought home to 
them in a way that could never be done by means 
of the more routine subjects. These enlarged con- 
ceptions of school work have a reflex effect on the 
teacher’s work in school, even though he should never 
teach Slojd ; and a really careful training of teachers 
in the theory as well as the practice of Slojd might 
he justified on the ground that it tends to improve 
the quality of the teaching in other subjects as well. 

Time op Instruction. 

This naturally varies in different districts. In 
Stockholm the hours of instruction for ordinary 


school subjects are from 8 to 1, with one interval of 
30 minutes, and 3 others of 10 minutes each ; children 
and teachers then return in the afternoons from 3 to 

5.30, or from 5.30-8 (Saturdays, 3-4.30 or 4.30-6) 

for instruction in Slojd. Each teacher takes one divi- 
sion of about twenty pupils for Slojd ; and each pupil 
receives seven hours of instruction in this subject per 
week. In Gothenburg pupils in their first year of 
instruction in Slojd receive four hours of instruction 
per week, in the succeeding years the number of 
hours is increased to six. As already mentioned the 
teachers of Slojd in Gothenburg are special teachers ; 
and the instruction seems to be given in the ordinary 
school hours; each reading class— (forty to fifty 
pupils) being divided among three teachers for Slojd. 
In the country districts the arrangement varies ; but 
a very common practice seems to be to take Slojd on 
Saturdays. In Gamla Upsala, which may be taken 
as a typical country school of its class, the pupils who 
are of age to take Sl6jd attend for four hours on 
Saturdays. In this school the instruction in other 

subjects is given from 7 to 11 in summer, and from 
9 to 1 in winter, after which hours teacher and pupils 
are free for the day. Slojd only is taken on Satur- 
days. In Eneby, which is a school of rather large 
size, one group of pupils (fifteen or sixteen) was taken 
on the afternoons of Mondays and Wednesdays, and the 
other division on Tuesdays and Thursdays, from 2.30- 

4.30. In this school there is no Saturday meeting. 

Relation to other School Subjects. 

In order to appreciate correctly the place of Slojd 
in the school curriculum, regard must be had to the 
other subjects of instruction. School attendance is 
compulsory in Sweden, with certain specified excep- 
tions, from the beginning of the (calendar) year in which 
a child becomes seven years old, to the end of the 
year in which lie attains fourteen years of age. The 
first two years, i.e., from 7 to 9, are spent in the 
“ Smaskolan schools for young children — which 
may be either separate schools or departments of the 
“Folkskolan.” The course in the “ Folkskolan" 
embraces four years of regular instruction, with one 
year of continuation classes. In the large towns, 
a longer continuance at school is provided for. In 
Stockholm, for example, the curriculum of the 
“ Folkskolan ” extends over seven years. In the 
later years of this course attendance is voluntary. 
The curriculum of each school is fixed — within cer- 
tain limits — at the discretion of the school authorities 
of the district. In the large towns there are special 
regulations, but in the other districts the arrange- 
ment of subjects and hours must be in general con- 
formity with the following “ normal plan” 


Hours op Instruction per Week. 


Subjects. 

In Smaskolan. 

In Folkskolan. 

1st Tear. 

2nd Tear. 

1st Tear. 

2nd Tear. 

3rd Tear. 

4th Tear. 

Continua- 
tion Class. 

Religion, .... 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Mother tongue and writing, . 

12 

hi 

101 

4 

«1 

9 

10 

Arithmetic, .... 

H 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

Geometry, .... 


- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

3 

Geography, .... 

- 

- 

2 

2 

2 

2 

_ 

History, .... 

- 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Nature knowledge, 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Perception exercises (object lessons), . 

11 

1 

- 

- 

_ 


_ 

Singing, .... 

1 

1 

4 

4 

4 

1 

- 

Drawing, .... 

- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Gymnastic, .... 

* 


2 

2 

2 

2 

- 

Slojd, .... 

“ 


4 

4 

4 

4 

- 

Total, 

23 

23 

32 

32 

32 

32 

30 


•In the Smaskolan "free" gymnastic exercises are practised in the intervals of theother work. 
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Iu addition to tlie subjects mentioned in this “ plan ” 
Gardening is an optional subject. Needlework 
(Quinnlige or Woman’s Slojd) is also an optional 
subject, and no special grant was made for it till the 
present year. But it has nevertheless a place in the 
curriculum of a large number of schools. Not un- 
frequently, as will be noticed later, needlework is 
taught to both boys and girls in the first three years 
of the school course. It will be observed that certain 
subjects, geometry and history, are not taken up till 
somewhat late in the course. 

Certain features of the “ normal plan ” merit care- 
ful attention. In all the “ Folkskolau ” even the 
largest, the subjects of instruction are strictly 
elementary. Instruction in extra subjects, such as 
languages and mathematics, is not provided for, even 
in the largest “ Folkskolan ” in Stockholm. It ought 
to be mentioned, however, that all the principal 
centres of population are abundantly supplied with 
secondary schools, both of the classical and 
“ Realscliule ” type ; and also with a variety of 
technical institutions. 

There does not appear to be anything corresponding 
to onr “ standards of examination ’’ for each year, but 
instead the nature and extent of the knowledge of 
each subject which the children might be expected to 
obtain before leaving school, is indicated. 

As bearing on the question to what extent, if any, 
the ordinary subjects of instruction in Irish schools 
should be modified in order to make room for 
manual instruction ; it may be interesting to state the 
nature of the knowledge of certain subjects demanded 
in school in Sweden. 

Knowledge of the mother tongue comprises (a) 
ability to read correctly and fluently at sight, (b) 
power to understand what is read and to narrate the 
substance of it orally, (c) spelling moderately free 
from errors. 

Grammar is not a separate subject but is com- 
prehended under the head of instruction in the mother 
tongue, and the requisite knowledge of it is defined 
as follows : — “ a knowledge of those parts of grammar 
which are necessary for the proper learning of the 
other subjects of the school coarse.” 

In Geography the course comprehends the main 
features of the physical geography of the world ; a 
more thorough knowledge of the geography of the 
Fatherland ; a shorter review of the geography of the 
“ Culture ” lands, i.e., of the principal civilized nations. 

The coarse in Arithmetic includes book-keeping, 
but in the continuation year only. 

Geometry is taken by both boys and girls, and 
consists principally of the drawing and mensuration 
of certain surfaces and solids. 

Drawing means freehand drawing from ornaments 
and objects, and some simple practical geometry. 

As already mentioned, Slojd is a voluntary subject, 
and no grant is made for it unless the inspector 
certifies that the instruction in the other subjects has 
not been neglected. 

So far as the Commissioners had opportunity of 
judging, there does not seem to be any great effort 
made in the Swedish Folk Schools to carry out the 
Herbartian idea of grouping and blending all the 
different subjects of instruction, so as to make them 
aid and support each other in carrying out a common 
purpose, except the very important step that the 
instruction in a subject so apparently diverse from 
the others as Slojd, is usually given by the class- 
teacher, whose aim is supposed to be not so much the 
teaching of subjects, as the using of the different 
•subjects of instruction as instruments for seeming the 
harmonious and all-round development of the faculties 
of the child. But in actual practice in the schools the 
Commissioners, who had of course very limited 
experience, did not find that Slojd stands in any very 
intimate relation with other school subjects — even 
with drawing. On the whole less attention seems to be 
. paid to the connection of manual work with drawing, 
than in England. The models as a rule are made from 


printed drawings, and the pupils acquire facility in 
reading those drawings, and in setting out the work 
from them on the wood, but in no case so far as seen 
do the pupils in schools prepare their own drawings, 
nor does the drawing instruction proper seem to have 
much relation to the woodwork. One testimony to 
the general efficiency of elementary education in 
Sweden must be quoted. It is to be found in certain 
statistics compiled by the Bureau of Education at 
Washington for the years 1892-3, from which it 
appears that the percentage of illiterates in Sweden in 
those years was 0-12, as compared with 0'24 in 
Germany as a whole, 5'17 in Scotland, and 7'00 in 
England. 

Maintenance op Slojd Instruction. 

As already mentioned a graut of 75 kroners is 
made by the State for each division of at least 10 
pupils, who receive instruction in Slojd throughout 
the school year (8 months) ; 150 k. where 30 pupils are 
so instructed ; 225 for 3 divisions or 45 pupils, and so 
on. In addition, grants of varying amounts are made 
by the local authorities (County Councils, &c.,) at 
their discretion. These authorities also contribute 
towards the proper instalment of Slojd in schools, but 
it would appear that the cases are not rare in which 
the necessary provision is made by the teacher in the 
first, place at his own expense. 

Other Forms op Manual Instruction. 

The system of public education in Sweden, where 
school attendance is only obligatory from the seventh 
year, makes no formal provision for the instruction of 
children under that age ; but in the large towns there 
exist numerous well-attended infant schools, and 
kindergartens, which are private institutions. In 
these, manual instruction in the shape of “ suitable oc- 
cupations," finds a place, and in many of them, notably 
the well-known school ofFr. Eva Rodhe in Gothen- 
burg, interesting developments in this direction have 
been made. 

In the Folk Schools in Stockholm, boys and girls are 
instructed together in sewing and knitting during the 
first three yearn of the school course (from seven to ten. 
years of age). This practice also obtains in the 
schools of other districts to an extent which the Com- 
missioners are unable to determine. In the small 
country school already referred to (Gamla TJpsala) 
joint instruction was so given, and here the teacher 
was understood to say that he himself taught the 
needlework. It is but right to mention however that 
competent authorities in Stockholm had never heard 
of a case where a male teacher taught needlework, 
and it was suggested that in this case there may have 
been a misunderstanding, perhaps owing to a mis- 
interpretation of what the teacher in question actually 
said. 

In Stockholm, the boys from ten to eleven and a half 
years of age, receive instruction in “papp-Slojd ” 
(cardboard work). At Gamla Upsala the boys of this 
intermediate stage are practised in wood Slojd of a 
simple kind preparatory to the regular course. At 
Gothenburg the boys receive no manual instruction of 
any kind before they enter upon the regular Slojd 
course, and this seems to he the usual arrangement in 
other districts. In these cases, on the other hand, 
Slojd instruction seems to begin earlier than in Stock- 
holm. The “ normal plan,” already referred to, pro- 
vides for instruction in Slojd in the first class of the 
Folk School proper, i.e., for pupils who are as a rule 
in their tenth year. Metal Slojd is taught in six 
schools in Gothenburg and four schools in Stockholm 
to pupils who have for the most part completed the 
course in woodwork. The reasons for the restriction, 
of Slfijd in Sweden in the main to wood Slojd, easily 
suggest themselves. They are, the comparatively 
late beg inning of school life ; the high opinion enter- 
tained of the value of wood Slojd as compared with, 
other forms of Slojd ; and the desire to avoid frittering 
away the time of the single teacher in small schools. 
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II— SlOjd 

In the Russian Department of the Exhibition in 
Stockholm there was an exhibit of Slojd from schools 
in St. Petersburg. The models in their general 
features, and very largely in detail, recalled the Naas 
series. There was also a map showing the locaticn of 
schools in which Slojd instruction is given throughout 
the Russian Empire. These seem to be very thickly 
clustered in the neighbourhood of St. Petersburg, but 
no exact statistics could be obtained by the Com- 
missioners. 

The following statement on the subject was made 
at N&as to tbe Commissioners by Mr. Karl Tzirul, 
Director of Slojd Instruction in St. Petersburg. 

Manual training received attention at a com- 
paratively early period in Russia. At -first it was 
given with a purely industrial object ; and for this 
purpose what is known as the “ Moscow” system was 
elaborated. 

(The exhibit of the Moscow School at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876 attracted 
great attention in America, and gave the first impulse 
to the Manual Training movement there. The object 
and methods of this system and the development of it 
in America are fully described in “ Ham's Manual 
Training.") 

In 1884 Pedagogical Slojd, after the Naas method, 
was introduced into some schools in St. Petersburg, 
and has since made rapid progress. The Moscow 
system still obtains in the Technological Institute, and 
in about 500 elementary schools ; but the Nilas 
system is making much more progress. There are 


in Russia. 

eighty normal schools in Russia, of which nine are 
for the training of teachers in secondary schools ; the 
others ore for elementary school teachers. Peda- 
gogical SlOjd is taught in thirty-five (of the whole 
number), and in about one-third of these the instruc- 
tion is obligatory. In six of the higher and in four of 
the elementaiy normal schools the instruction pro- 
ceeds according to a scheme of the Education Depart- 
ment, which provides for theoretical instruction in the 
history and methods of the various systems, as well 
as for practical instruction in drawing and woodwork. 
But up to the present most of the teachers engaged 
in teaching Slojd have been trained in temporary 
courses. 

Out of the twelve education districts into which 
Russia is divided, Slojd is taught in all but two, and 
in these it is to be introduced shortly. One difference 
of Slojd in Russia, as compared with Swedish Slojd, 
is that metal work is taken in place of woodwork in 
districts where there is no wood. Paper and card- 
board work are also common. There is no wire-work. 
It is usual in schools where wood Slojd is taught to 
have preparatory hand-and-eye exercises in the lower 
classes ; and special courses for instructing teachers in 
these kinds of work are held. Boys begin wood-Slojd 
at from ten to eleven years of age. Slojd is not 
taught to girls, but female teachers are trained for 
the purpose of giving instruction to boys. 

Mr. Tzirul, a Russian, was trained at Na'iis in 
1884. 


III. — Denmark. 


The Commissioners visited Copenhagen on the re- 
turn journey from Sweden, but were only able to de- 
vote part of two days to seeing the work there. They 
paid two visits to Herr Mikkelsen’s Training School 
for Teachers, and also saw a Slojd class at work in 
one of the communal schools in Copenhagen. It was 
arranged that they should visit a country school where 
Slojd was taught in the neighbourhood of Copen- 
hagen, but the day fixed for the visit turned out to he 
a local holiday. From the information the Commis- 
sioners obtained it does not appear that this kind of 
instruction has as yet obtained a strong hold in Den- 
mark. Accoiviing to the latest reports (1S96-7), 
Slojd is taught in 114 schools, a decrease of two 
apparently from the previous years. Of these com- 
paratively few are public elementaiy schools, the re- 
mainder being higher schools, private institutions, and 
special Sl5jd schools. Slojd was introduced into 
three of the Copenhagen Folk schools in 1895 as an 
experiment. It was then made a voluntary subject to 
be taken oat of school hours. 

The following is a summary of the information the 
Commissioners obtained from oral communications or 
reports : — 

Manual instruction was made a school subject in 
Denmark as early as 1814 ; but owing to the troubles 
of the times the law on this subject was not carried 
out. In recent times attention was drawn to the 
subject, chiefly through the labours of Mr. Axel 
Mikkelsen, supported by the Danish SlcSjd Association, 
founded about the year 1886. Out of the 19,200 k. 
(£1,066) which the State set aside in the year 1896-7 
for the furthering of Slojd instruction, 1,400 k (£777) 
was placed at the disposal of the Association. It may 
be remarked in passing, that this procedure seems quite 
characteristic of the relation of the State to education 
in Denmark. It seems to subsidize freely private in- 
stitutions and private agencies, to do work that 
in other countries is usually entrusted to public 
bodies. The State contribution to the Slojd Associ- 
ation is supplemented by the subscriptions of mem- 
bers, and from other sources to (in the year ’96-7) a 
total of 1,993 k. (c. £1,072), 


From this fund the Association (1) makes advances 
to schools for benches, tools, &c., to be repaid in ten 
years. (2) It paj’s a grant to communal schools at the 
rate of 2 k. for each pupil who has received regular 
instruction in Slojd during the year. This grant lias 
during the past year been extended to special Slojd 
schools, but only on account of those pupils who 
come to them from the public schools. In every case 
a condition of the grant is that the teacher shall have 
attended at least two courses at a Slojd training 
school. (3) It makes grants for the maintenance of 
training courses for teachers, and payment of the 
expenses of teachers while attending these courses. 

The maintenance of the training schools appears to 
be as yet the most important work of the Association. 
Of these there are two in Denmark, viz., one at 
Askov, conducted by Herr J. Rasmussen, where 
instruction is given on the lines of the Naas Slojd, 
and another at Copenhagen conducted by Herr Axel 
Mikkelsen on lines of his own. At the former during 
the past year one sum m er course (of four weeks) was 
held, attended by twenty-one students. The latter 
was more numerously attended. Two summer courses 
(of five weeks each) were held, attended by ninety- 
five teachers, and in addition ten teachers from the 
Copenhagen communal schools attended a winter 
course, extending over four months. The Commis- 
sioners had no opportunity of visiting the former, but 
they undeistand that it is conducted in general con- 
formity with the Naas ideas already referred to. The 
distinguishing features of the latter require a word or 
two of explanation, especially in the absence of any 
generally known writing on the subject in English. 

By the Copenhagen school, as at Naas, the general 
object of Slojd instruction is held to be not industrial, 
but educational. The harmonious development of" 
the children’s faculties, physical as well as mental r 
is -aimed at, and it is held in common by the two 
schools that of the various forms of educational 
manual work wood Slojd is best adapted for school 
purposes. It is also held by both that the instruction 
ought to be given by a teacher who has acquired the 
requisite manipulative skill rather than by an artisan. 
But in the methods of ordering the work to secure the- 
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general end, there are considerable differences, and 
several features of the system pursued at Copenhagen 
■would almost seem to have been elaborated in 
conscious opposition to Naas methods. The Com- 
missioners regret that they had not the advantage of 
personal explanations from Herr Mikkelsen who was 
absent f ram Copenhagen at the time of their visit: 
but ns far as they can gather, the distinguishing 
features of the Copenhagen system are as follows : — 

It is held that Slojd ought to be an element in the 
education of all children from the beginning of their 
school life. Accordingly, the tools used are not the 
usual workmen’s tools (i.e., are not of the same size), 
but me specially constructed for the purpose. The 
“ models ” again are of a larger size, and finishing 
with the file aud especially with sand-paper is only 
sparingly introduced, and that at an advanced stage 
of the course. As at Nfiris the instruction is based 
uliimately on an analysis of all the different operations 
which may be performed with certain tools, regard 
being bad to order of difficulty. This analysis is as 
it were an A B C of woodwork. But at Copenhagen 
the order in which the tools are introduced Is different, 
and the several operations are practised separately 
before being combined iu models. This latter 
is one of the fundamental differences and is intimately 
connected with the other, the use of collective as 
verms individual instruction. The saw is the first 
tool introduced. The use of the tool is explained, the 
correct posture is shown, and various operations with 
the saw are practised in common. Then what are 
called auxiliary exercises, e g., piercing and nailing 
are introduced, aud when these have been practised 
in the same way, various objects corresponding to the 
Swedish “models” are constructed by first sawing 
and tlteu nailing together pieces of wood of given 
dimensions. A typical series of “ models " is so con- 
structed by every pupil, hut in addition there is an 
indefinite number of other objects requiring the same 
operations which may be constructed ns “ side-work ” 
by those who work more rapidly. It is explained 
that cbiss-iustruction does not mean that all the pupils 
are working at the same model at the same time, but 
that all are working within the same rauge of exer- 
cises. They may be employed on different models, 
but not on any involving the use of a tool which lias 
not been already explained and practised in common. 
The plane (2) is then introduced aud practised in the 
same way with suitable auxiliary exercises, aud a 
series of models follows, the construction of which may 
involve the use of the saw, already learned, as well as 
of the plane. Cuts with the knife (3), shaving with 
the spokesliave (4), curved sawing with the small saw 
(5), chiselling (6), filing and sand-papering (7), are 
then consecutively introduced and similarly practised, 
with appropriate “ models ” following. When the 
use of the fundamental productive tools has thus, as 
it has held been acquired, a higher stage is entered 
upon, involving exercises in what in English nomen- 
clature are comprehensively termed “joints,” e.g., 
mortising, halving, dove-tailing, &c., followed by 
models in whose construction these exercises are 
necessary. 

Stress is laid upon alternate work, i.e., using the 
left hand and side of the body in sawing, planing, itc., 
as well as the right. A great point is also made of 
securing proper working postures. On this subject 
an important treatise entitled “ Arbeidstillingen ” has 
just been compiled by Mr. Mikkelsen, and published 
with the assistance of the Danish Government. It is 
but right to state that the Nias teaching also appears 
to lay stress on these last two points, viz., “alternate " 
work and proper working postures. 

The leading features of the Danish system may be 
partly illustrated by what the Commissioners saw on 
their second visit to the school in Copenhagen. They 
found a class of twelve students at work, of whom 
six were ladies. The lesson was the second of the 
•course. Sawing lengthwise was demonstrated by the 


teacher and then practised by the students for a few 
minutes, first with the right hand, and then with the 
left. Cross-sawing was then practised in the same 
manner with the left hand only. They were then 
shown — as to a class of children — how to bore holes 
for nails and how to drive the nails. This exercise 
was then applied to the construction of rectangular 
fruui is with the pieces of wood already sawn. 

The cia&s of boys (twenty) seen at work in one of 
the Copenhagen schools was at a more advanced stage. 
A drawing of a certain model was copied by the 
boys from the blackboard into manuscript books. 
They then proceeded with the construction of models, 
but many of the pupils did not appear to be at work 
on the particular model illustrated. The children 
were tlieu assembled round the teacher’s desk. and a 
demonstration was given of (1) edge planing, (2) 
filing, (3) sand papering. The objects demonstrated 
were handed rouud for tha boys to examine, and 
common faults were pointed out; but this did not 
seem to prevent the repetition of the same faults in 
actual practice. 

Three boys who had been absent on a previous 
occasion received a special lesson. The teacher in. 
this school was a special Slojd instructor, not one of 
the class-teachers. The touches in use were lower and 
smaller than in Sweden, and special planes wee used. 
The type of bench used in the Coj .ouhagen schools, called 
the “column "bench, seemed to the Commissioners to 
be particularly well adapted for school purposes. 

For a comparison of the Danish (Copenhagen) and 
Nads Slojd — from the Danish point of view — the 
Commissioners refer to a paper by Mr. Mikkelsen 
reported in “ SWijctaigen i Denmark, 10'" Arsberet- 
niug fra Dansk Slojdforening " (l 0th yearly report of 
the Danish Sliijd Association). 

The Commissioners ascertained that no grant is 
paid for the teaching of agriculture in the Danish 
elementary schools, and the subject does not appear 
to to taught in them. No examples of school-farms 
or school-gardens were known. 

The Commissioners understood that Slojd is as 
yet but rarely taught in rur.il schools in Denmark. 

In presenting the foregoing observations to those 
of their colleigues who, for various reasons, did not 
accompany the Commission to Sweden and Denmark, 
the Commissioners cannot conclude without express- 
ing their high appreciation of the assistance which 
they obtained in carrying out their inquiry, from 
Her Majesty’s Ministers Plenipotentiary at Stock- 
holm and Copenhagen, the Hon. F rancls Pukenha m, and 
Sir Charles Scott, K.C.M.G. ; from Heads of Govern- 
ment Departments in Sweden and Denmark; from 
Mr. Consul Duff, who acted as interpreter for them at 
Gothenburg, and nccoui|iauied them to Trollhatten, and 
on the occasion of one of their visits to Naas ; from 
Mr. Vice-Consul Funck, who interpreted for them at 
Copenhagen ; from Herr Abrahamson, theproprietor of, 
and from his nephew, Herr Otto Salomon, the director 
of the Sldjil Seminarium at NfiSs ; from Dr. Bergmann 
(Communal Inspector at Stockholm), who accom- 
panied them to one of the communal schools in 
Stockholm, and explained the system as carried 
out in it in wood-work and metal-work ; from Fr. 
Lundin, who performed the same office for them at 
another communal school in Stockholm, especially in 
the girls’ department, and afterwards in the Slojd 
department of the Stockholm Exhibition : from Mr. 
Sjdgren (the teacher of the school at Eneby), who 
also accompanied them, by arrangement, to those 
which they visited at Marieborg and Norrkoping ; 
from Mr. Halida, Slojd Inspector at Gothenburg ; 
from the Pastor at Trollhatten ; aud from Mr. Trier, 
who explained matters to them in like manner at 
Copenhagen ; as well as from teachers and others at the 
places they visited. They desire also to acknowledge 
the kindness of Miss Vincent, an American student 
at Naas, in taking shorthand notes of a consider ible 
portion of Herr Salomon’s evidence. 
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INDEX TO EVIDENCE. 


[Note . — The figures refer to the Numbers of the QtMtKotM.] 


A 

Agriculture : 

Present instruction in, Allsebrook, 10489, 10491 ; 
Gordon, 11528-9, 11550; Holland, 12191-3, 
12274-6 ; Brown, 13678-84, 13710, 13714-6 ; 
Hynes, 13788-9; course in elementary science, 
botany, chemistry, etu., preferred to, in primary 
schools, Allsebrook, 10490, 10507, 10523-34, 
10565-72, 10632; Graves, 10821; Clarke, 
1 2743-4, 1 2823-30 ; Coffey, 13188-90 ; Ueaden, 
13458-GO, 13489, 13553-65,13601-8, 13647- 
56 ; in primary schools advocated, Gordon, 
11428-33; Carroll, 12482-92; in secondary 
schools in Cheshire [course recommended for 
adoption in primary scnools], Gordon, 11433-52, 
11465-97, 11500, 11516—55; exclusive use of 
text book of, condemned, Gordon, 11435-40, 
11530-4; Golden, 12037-9; practical course 
in, suggested, Nealon, 13211-25, 13250-83, 
13317-58, 13364-9, 13421-56; Steede, 13802, 
13831-5, 13868-71 ; in French primary 
schools, Allsebrook, 10601-2 ; Carroll, 12444- 
7 ; in Universities, Allsebrook, 10585-91 ; 
Gordon, 11510-5; organizing instructors and 
inspectors for, Allsebrook, 10507, 10515-8, 
10546-54, 10635-40, 10646-51. 

Teachers of — 

Ordinary teachers trained in Glsisnevin preferred 
to peripatetic instructors as, Allsebrook, 10489, 
10492, 10494-7, 10499, 10502-5, 10535-45, 
10634; Golden, 12065-75 ; training of, in 
Cheshire Agricultural College, Gordon, 
11504-9. 

School Gardens — 

Allsebrook, 10488, 10066; Gordon, 11442-8, 
11484-91, 11500; Golden, 12040-1 ; Holland, 
12179-90, 12329-32, 12372-4 ; CarroU, 
12448-68, 12482-9, 12515-7, 12567-8; 

Nealon, 13213-21, 133G4-9 ; Headen, 13458- 
60, 13556-7, 13573-80; Brown, 13685-92, 
13717-21, 13755-6 ; Steede, 13833 ; Salomon, 
14253; size of, considered, Allsebrook, 10491, 
10500-1, 10555-7, 10645; Gordon, 11445, 
11486-7 ; Golden, 12040-1 ; Holland, 12182-3 ; 
Nealon, 13216-7, 13321-58; Brown, 13688; 
hours for instruction in, Gordon, 11536-40; 
Golden, 12044-50, 12058-64, 12076-87 ; 

Nealon 13213, 13220; Brown, 13696. 

Enniskerry school garden, Golden. See entire 
Evidence, 11976-12094. 

Cheshire Agricultural and Horticultural School, 
Holmes Chapel, Gordon, 11410-27, 11456- 
64, 11498-9, 11501-9, 11555-8, 11504-9. 

Arithmetic : 

Graves, 10676 ; Mrs. Bower Lalor, 10937-44, 
11059-62, 11118 ; Traill, 11701-3, 11729-34; 
Berry, 12658-62 ; Nealon, 13233-9, 13376 ; 
Headen, 13590-1 ; Brown, 13700-2 ; Steede, 
13902. 

Art Instruction : 

Claymodelling, Brenan, 11367-71; para Sin wax 
modelling, Brenan, 11371-4; Reichel, 11178-9, 
11227-9 ; designing, Brenan, 11375-83, 
11392-4, 11402-9; Keswick school of, Traill, 
11569. 


B 

Bee-Keeping : 

Mrs. Power Lalor, 11055-7; Nealon, 13222-4; 
Headen, 13460. 

Book-Keeping : 

Nealon, 13264—83; Hynes, 13790-4. 

Botany : 

Allsebrook, 10489, 10492, 10507, 10524-7 ; 
Graves, 10821 ; Gordon, 11433-4, 11469-72, 
11516-7, 11545-6; Golden, 12042; Holland , 
12274-6 ; Headen, 13489, 13564-5. 

C 

Chemistry : 

Introduction of, into course of agriculture ad- 
vocated, Allsebrook, 10489, 10507, 10524-7, 
10565-72, 10668-70; Graves, 10676, 10821 ; 
Gordon, 11433-4, 11 4G5-8, 11520-2, 11542-7 ; 
Preston, 11937-9, 11946; Headen, 13564-5, 
13835. 

Compulsory Attendance : 

Graves, 10795-7 ; Coffey, 12943 ; Nealon, 13246-9, 
13381-3 ; in Sweden, see Appendix, p. 150. 

Cookery : 

Graves, 10828-33 ; Mrs. Power Lalor, 10961-74, 
10996, 11002-5, 11050-2, 11069-85, 11142- 
57; Reichel, 11176-7; Brown, 13693-9, 
13711-3, 13730-41, 13745-51, 13757-9, 

13782-7 ; Steeds, 13915 ; Miss M'Carthy, see 
entire Evidence, 14099-205. 

D 

Dairying : 

Allsebrook, 10659-61 ; Gordon, 11556-8. 

Drawing : 

Present instruction in, and suggested modifica- 
tions, Graves, 10675, 10728-32, 10805-11, 
10816-8; Brenan, 1 1 303-6, 1 1328-9, 11361-6; 
Traill, 11609-18 ; Holland, 12157-60 ; Clarke, 
12735, 12738; Coffey, 12951-3, 12986-94; 
Headen, 13461-5, 13566-7, 13609, 13631-8 ; 
Broton, 13703-6, 13721-5 ; Steede, 13800-1 ; 
Clements, 13951-2, 18957-63, 13994,14010-18, 
14057-9,14062-3; Foy, 14211-2 ; inspection 
of, Brenan, 11359-60 ; Holland, 12345—59, 
12375-9; Coffey, 12957-8, 13102; Brown, 
13752; peripatetic teachers of, to teach in the 
schools, Brenan, 11313—27, 11345-8, 11384 ; 
Coffey, 12957-8, 13014, 13101-2, 13112; in 
Training Colleges, Brenan, 11330-42, 11384— 
409; Clements, 14054-6, 14090-8 ; Foy, 14206- 
10 ; importance of, for technical training, 
Graves, 10676 ; importance of, for teachers. 
Graves, 10676, 10781-4. 

Under Science and Art Department — 

Extent of instruction and syllabus of, Meredith, 
10842-52, 10861-3, 10878-92, 10898-910; 
inspection of, in, Meredith, 10852 : certificate 
not required by teachers of, Meredith, 10852 , 
10881, 10911-20 ; National Schools not eligible 
for grant in, Graves, 10805-11 ; Meredith, 
10853-60, 10893-7 ; Preston, 11953-6 ; 
summer courses to teachers in England in, 
Brenan, 11396-401. 

Y 
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Certificate to teach — 

Should include test of ability to teach, Tinman , 
11307-12, 11349-60; Holland, 12169-73; 
Coffey, 12995-13000; Headen, 13618-30 ; 
Clements, 13953-9, 14005-9, 14054-6, 14082- 
98; Foy, 14206-12; should specify kinds of 
drawings for which given, Holland, 12360-8 ; 
percentage required for, should- be reduced, 
Holland, 12161—7 ; existing and future teachers 
and, Coffey, 12954-6, 13001—13 ; Nealon, 
13240-5, 13289-310, 13300-10, 13370-3 ; 
Headen, 13610-6 ; Steede, 13800-1 ; Clements, 
13999-14004. 

Centres for instructing existing teachers in, 
Bremn, 11316-27, 11343-4, 11384-401 ; 
Traill, 11620-6 ■, Coffey, 12957-8, 13014- 
20, 13088-9, 13101, 13112-20; Necdon, 

13295-9 ; Headen, 13617 ; Clements, 14060- 
1, 14070-1. 

Plan and elevation, for manual work in wood, 
Traill, 11609-13, 11734-9, 11744-6; Hollanrl, 
12264-7, 12331 ; Perry, 12656-8; Clarke, 
12736-7 ; Headen, 13520-2, 13568-70, 13632- 
8. See also Appendix, p. 151. 

E 

Entomology : 

In course of Agriculture advocated, Gordon, 
11433-4, 11449, 11492-9,11518-9; Golden, 
12051-7. 


F 

Factory Act : 

Perry, 12683, 12689-91. 


G 

Gkography : 

Graves, 10727 ; Mrs. Power Lalor, 10945-8, 
10997-11002, 11118 ; Traill, 11696-7, 11700, 
11747 ; Holland, 12194-206, 12213-4, 12218- 
9, 12297-9, 12383-5; Perry, 12623; Coffey, 
13024-7, 13032-7, 13059-64,13121-2 13167- 
74 ; Nealon, 13228-9, 13377, 13409-20 ; 
Headen, 13673-5; Hynes , 13776-7; Steede, 
13849-67, 13903-4; Clements, 13964. 

Grammar : 

Graves, 10726-7 ; Mrs. Power Lalor, 10944-5, 
10948, 10997-9, 11118 ; Traill, 11697-700, 
11747 ; Holland, 12194-201, 12213-7, 12297, 
12300-3, 12369-71, 12380-2 ; Clarke, 12847- 
51 ; Coffey, 13026-37, 13059-64, 13121, 
13167-71 ; Nealon, 13226-7, 13284-8, 13377- 
8, 13384-95; Headen, 13592 ; Hynes, 13776- 
7 ; Steede, 13849-67, 13913-4, 13923, 13928- 
48. See also Appendix, p. 151. 

H 

Handicraft : 

Extent of instruction in, Graves, 10732; non-edu- 
cational nature of existing programme in, 
Graves, 10696-701; Headen, 13466 — 70, 
13475-9, 13515-28, 13657-64 ; in Dr. Traill’a 
School, TraiU. See entire Evidence, 11559- 
754 ; in New Borough School, Swords, Holland. 
See entire Evidence , 12095-389. 


I 

Industrial Programme for Girls : 

Alternative Industrial Scheme for Class VI. 

Mrs. Power Lalor, 11006-9, 11014-9, 11058-9, 
11094-5, 11109-24 ; Traill, 11643-4, 11718- 
20; Headen, 13490-9 ; Steede, 13844-5: 
13906-8, 13917-25; Clements, 13988-93. 


Intermediate Education: 

Primary and, systems, their relations, Graves, 
10822-7; Gordon, 11551-4; in Wales and 
Ireland, compared, Reichel, 11220-6, 11232, 
11277-9. 

Defective science instruction under the Board of, 
in Ireland, Preston, 11756-64, 11832-40, 
11869-70, 11893-914. 

K 

Kindergarten : 

Approved, Brenan, 11302, 11379—80; Traill, 
11593-4; Headen, 13480-3, 13504-10; Cle- 
ments, 13983-7 ; condemned, Coffey, 12948-50, 
12971-85, 13156-67, 13178-80, 18200-7 ; 
advanced course of, advocated, Graves, 1071 1-3 ; 
Headen, 13465, 13471-4, 13481-3, 13511-4, 
13527-30, 13582-6. 

L 

Laundry-work : 

Graves, 10748-50 ; Mrs. Power Lalor, 10961, 
11020-2, 11G53-4, 11099-108 ; Reichel, 

11176-7, 11203-5; Hynes, 13764. 

M 

Manual Instruction : 

Educational advantages of, Graves, 10692-3 ; 
Reichel, 11159-64, 11194-9, 11280; Traill, 
11605-7, 11627-31; Headen, 13532-46; 
Clements, 13978-82 ; Salomon, 14222-4, 
14227, 14241; introduction of, opposed, Clarke, 
12713-34, 12745-822, 12831-46, 12857-914; 
Coffey, 12935, 13038-58, 13065-78, 13103, 
1 3107-1 1,131 23-55, 1 3181-6 ; Nealon, 1 3250- 
83, 13359-63; Clements, 14042—9; age of 
pupils when commencing, Reichel, 11294—9 ; 
Traill, 11583-93, 11645, 11668-74, 11711-2, 
11716-7; Holland, 12116-22, 12258 ; Clarke, 
12724, 12728-34, 12780-98, 12813-6; Nealon, 
13396-4 LI; Brown, 13728-9; Steede, 13824- 
6 ; Salomon, 14218-9. In Dr. Traill’s school, 
Traill. See entire Evidence, 11559-754. 

Teachers of — 

Artizans and ordinary teachers as, compared, 
Graves, 10694, 10705-6, 10770-80; Reichel) 
11181-4, 11189-93, 11210-1, 11286-93, 
TraiU , 11635-42, 11744-6 ; Holland, 12126- 
36, 12343-4 ; training of, in centres, peripa- 
tetic teachers, organizers, etc., Reichel, 11188— 
93, 11209, 11241-52; Traill, 11656-60, 
11713-5; Holland, 12222-5, 12250-5, 12281- 
4, 12325-36, 12345-59, 12375-9; Coffey, 
12957-8; Clements, 14045-9 ) Salomon, 14248- 
50 ; trai n i ng of, in Training Colleges. See 
Training Colleges. 

Drawing in, see Drawing, plan and elevation, for 
manual work in wood. 

Under Science and Art Department. See Science 
and Art Department. Manual Instruction 
in Ireland under. 

In Sweden. See Sloyd, also Appendix, pp. 147-53. 

Mechanics : 

Graves, 10676-86, 10731-2; Treston , 11944-5. 

Mensuration : 

Graves, 10676; Gordon, 11479-80; Holland, 
12278-80 ; Carroll, 12530-8 ; Nealon, 13230- 
2 ; Brawn, 13742-3. 

N 

Graves, 10828-32 ; Mrs. Power Lalor, 10949-59, 
10985-96, 11010-3, 11063-8, 11086-93, 

11118; TraiU, 11569-76, 11643-4, 11718- 
20, 11734-9; Perry, 12676-81; Headen, 

13490-9, 13549-51 ; Steede, 13807-10, 13918- 
22. See also Appendix, pp. 148, 151, needle- 
work in Stockholm “folk schools." 
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Night Schools: 

Graves, 10713-21, 10841. 

P 

Poultry-bearing : 

Mrs. Power Lalor, 11055-7 ; Golden, 12001-7 ; 
Nealon , 13222-4. 

Pupils : 

Punctuality in attendance of, Perry, 12G07-18 ; 
Clarke, 12925-9 ; Steede, 13827—30; number 
of, to each teacher — See Teachers. 

R 

Reading : 

Coffey, 13021-3; Steede, 13817-23, 13883-98. 

Results Fees and Inspection : 

In relation to teaching of Agriculture, Allsebrook, 
10491, 10551-4, 10578-85, 10620-31, 10654- 
7, 10662-5 ; attendances of pupils and, Mrs. 
Power Lalor, 10978-9, 11023-36, 11096-8, 
11125-8, 11138-41 ; compared with Welsh 
Intermediate School System of Inspection, 
Reichel, 11220-6 ; in relation to Manual 
Instruction, Traill , 11832-4 ; Irish and Eng- 
lish Systems compared, Traill, 11646-50 ; 
Holland, 12207-12, 12320-4 ; Clarke, 12852- 
6, 12915-9; Coffey, 13099-100; Headen, 
13552 ; system of Science and Art Depart- 
ment and Irish System compared, Preston, 
11796-812, 11845-54, 11940-3, 11970-5. 

S 

School Sessions : 

In England and Ireland, Graves , 10721-5, 
10733-5 ; Holland, 12256-60, 12271-3 ; 
Coffey, 12941-3, 12965-73, 13104-6, 13175- 
7; Nealon, 13277-81, 13311-6; Clements, 
14023-5; in Sweden, see Appendix, p. 150, 
time of instruction. 

School Museums : 

Allsebrook, 10491, 10573-7, 10641-4; Gordon, 
11433, 11473-8, 11524-6; Golden, 12026-8, 
12091-3; Headen, 13458-60. 

Science and Art Department: 

Science instruction in Ireland under, Graves, 
10785-93, 10836-40; Meredith, 10871-94 ; 
Preston , see entire Evidence, 11755-975 ; Hea- 
den , 13593-8 ; organised science schools 
under, Graves, 10713. 

Manual Instruction in Ireland under, Meredith, 
10846-7, 10864-70, 10903-4, 10907-10, 

10921-3. 

Drawing in Ireland under, see Drawing, Science 
and Art Department and 

Agriculture under, Preston, 11876-9, 11885-93, 
11931-9. 

Science Instruction : 

Preferred to instruction in Agriculture, Allse- 
brook, 10507, 10524-7, 10533-7, 10561-72, 
10668-70, ! 0580-2, 10593 ; Coffey, 13188-90; 
Headen, 13488-9, 13547-8, 13564-5, 13601-8; 
Steede, 13835, 13909-12 ; experimental course 
of, advocated, Graves, 10676-86, 10750-5, 
10819-21; approved. Preston, 11944-8; 
Holland. 12261, 12325, 12332-6; Perry, 
12704-8'; Clarke, 12739-42, 12823-30; in 
Wales, introduction of Mr. Gordon’s syllabus 
in, Reichel, 11232-40 ; causes of decrease in 
number of schools in Ireland taking, under 
Science and Art Department, Preston, 11813- 
25, 11832-4, 11844, 11859-75, 11915-8. 

Apparatus for — 

Provision for, in England and Ireland, compared, 
Graves, 10683-6, 10798-804, 10836^40; re- 
quirements and extent of provision for, by 
Science and Art Department, Preston, 11784-9, 
11826-31, 11840-3, 11885-914 


Teachers of — 

Peripatetic teachers and centres for training of 
ordinary teachers as, advocated, Craves, 10689- 
91, 10834—5 ; Carroll, 12437—43; Coffey, 
13191-4 ; Steede, 13836-43, 13876-7 ; require- 
ments of Science and Art Department as to, 
Preston, 11767-83, 11S83-4; suggested Nor- 
mal College for training of, Carroll. See entire 
Evidence, 12390-606. 

Under Science and Art Department. See Science 
and Art Department. 

In Training Colleges. See Training Colleges. 
Under Intermediate Education Board. See 
Intermediate Education. 

Shorthand and Typewriting : 

Steede, 13803. 

Sloyd : 

Swedish. 

Graves, 10694-711, 10756— 4>0 ; Reichel, 111S1-B, 
11194-7, 11200-2, 11209, 11214-9, 11252 ; 
Perry, 12675-9; Clarke, 12728-34, 127S0-94 ; 
Headen, 13502-3, 13522 ; Clements, 14052-4 ; 
Herr Otto Salomon, see entire Evidence, . 
14213-58. See also A pptndix, pp. 147—51. 
Russian, see Appendix, p. 152. 

Danish, see Appendix, pp. 152-3. 


T 

Teachers : 

Number of pupils to, Mrs. Power Lalor, 10975— 
7 ; Traill, 11574-5, 11715, 11748-54; Headen, 
13639-45 ; abolition of school fees for, Traill, 
11607-9, 11675-9, 11705-8 ; salaries of, 
Graves, 10716-21, 10801-4; Traill, 11750; 
Holland, 12210-2, 12320-4 ; untidiness in 
school-room and, Perry, 12612, 12619 ; Steede, 
13SI2-G, 13878-82, 13899-901. 

Technical Education : 

Limerick Endowment Scheme for, Allsebrook. 
See entire Evidence, 104S6-673. 

Kevin-street Technical Schools, Graces, 10675-6, 
10785-93 ; Perry, 12663-74. 

Technical Education Association of Ireland, Re- 
port of, Graves, 10674-6, 10692-4. 

Technical Education, Committees of Notts and 
Yorkshire County Council, Allsebrook, 10508, 
10598-600. 

Necessity of practical instruction in primary 
schools leading up to proposed extension of, 
in Ireland, Allsebrook, 10595-7 ; Graves, 
10812-5. 

Training Colleges : 

Science instruction in — 

Absence of, Graves, 10686-9 ; proposed exten- 
■ sion of course of training for inclusion of, 
Graves, 10691, 10739-48; course of experi- 
mental, advocated, Preston, 11957-69 ; Normal 
Training College to supply absence of, Carroll. 
See entire Evidence, 12390-606. 

Manual Instruction in — 

Advocated, Holland, 12386-9 ; Clements, 14028- 
32 ; Carroll, 12496-500 ; difficulty of intro- 
ducing, Reichel, 11206-8, 11212-3, 11281-5; 
in Naas Training College, Reichel, 11185-7, 
11209; Salomon, 14213, 14229, 14237, 14249, 
14258; in Sweden, Salomon, 14235-6; pro- 
posal to hold summer courses in, Holland, 
12137-42, 12147-51, 12248-9. 

Drawing, instruction in. See Drawing, in 
Training Colleges. 
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